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AMERICA  AND 

Implicit  In  the  reception  given  by  the 
people  of  this  country  to  the  Anglo- 
Japanese  Alliance,  there  has  lain  the 
assumption  that  the  United  States  is. 
in  some  sort,  a  third  party  to  it.  In 
the  first  few  sky-rocket  moments  of  ap¬ 
proval,  more  than  one  of  our  leading 
Journals  ventured  as  much;  and  the 
popular  mind  which  in  its  kindliness 
is  stirred,  sometimes,  perhaps,  to  the 
point  of  unhingement,  by  any  prospect 
of  Anglo-American  co-operation,  has 
enlarged  on  the  hint  with  some  eager¬ 
ness.  In  Parliament,  too,  there  was  a 
noteworthy  waste  of  breath  on  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  “the  American  attitude.”  Wash¬ 
ington,  it  appeared,  bad,  like  Berlin, 
been  honored  with  o  precis  of  the  new 
agreement  before  it  was  published 
here.  Mr.  Norman  remarked  that  “the 
interests  of  the  United  States  in  this 
matter  were  identical  with  our  own.” 
Viscount  Cranborne  had  no  doubt  that 
“in  this  agreement  we  shall  command 
the  full  approval  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States.”  Sir  Henry  Camp¬ 
bell-Bannerman  had  a  word  on  the 
“similarity  of  peaceable  commercial  In- 
te?eerts  and  other  material  Interests,” 
between  England,  Japan  and  the  United 
States  in  the  Far  East;  and  Mr.  Bal¬ 
four  said  that  the  Treaty  would  do 
much  to  place  upon  a  solid  and  perma¬ 
nent  fonndi^on  the  interests  common 
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THE  ALLIANCE. 

to  the  whole  of  the  commercial  world 
and  “not  least  of  our  American  broth¬ 
ers.”  These  words  had  a  ready  and 
cordial  welcome  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  refiex  action  of  American  ap¬ 
plause  on  those'  who  go  down  to  the 
Tube  in  lifts  was  to  strengthen  their 
conviction  that  the  Unlte’d  States  was 
“with  us.”  As  a  matter  of  form,  said 
the  Tube  in  effect,  America  might 
stand  outside  in  deference  to  traditional 
prejudices;  but  that  was  a  mere  detail 
which  the  growing  sense  of  community 
of  interests  and  a  larger  experience  in 
Weltpolitik'  would  wear  away,  which 
in  any  real  crisis  would  disappear. 
Practically  we  might  count  on  America, 
not  only  for  “moral  support”— a  com¬ 
modity  of  which  our  kinsmen  seem  to 
have  even  more  than  their  racial  share 
—but  for  diplomatic  assistance,  with  a 
pleasing  vision  of  Mr.  Hay  working 
overtime  on  dispatches  in  our  behalf— 
and  even,  if  need  were,  the  Tube  did 
not  shrink  from  it,  for  a  yet  more  phys¬ 
ical  backing.  Had  not  a  New  York 
paper  declared  that  “the  new  Dual  A1-. 
liance  will  result  in  the  carrying  out  of 
an  American  theory  in  practice?”  Did 
not  every  cablegram  multiply  the  signs 
of  official,  semi-official,  and,  most  im¬ 
portant  of  all,  popular  approval?  Con¬ 
viction,  indeed,  seemed  likely  to  change 
to  certainty  when  it  was  known  that 
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Mr.  Hay,  in  the  first  fiush  of  the  Al¬ 
liance,  bad  protested  with  extra  em¬ 
phasis  against  the  exclusive  privileges 
in  Manchuria  sought  for  by  the  Russo- 
Chinese  Bank.  Both  those  who  favored 
and  those  who  opposed  the  Anglo-Jap- 
anese  Agreement  as  a  stroke  of  policy 
found  the  utmost  significance  in  Mr. 
Hay’s  language,  the  one  party  arguing 
that  it  made  any  stringent  compact 
with  Japan  superfiuous  and  that  an 
understanding  with  the  United  States 
would  have  brought  us  all  we  really 
wanted;  the  other  party  gratefully  wel¬ 
coming  it  as  the  hoped-for  accession  of 
strength.  The  last  few  weeks  have 
palpably  toned  down  much  of  the  pri¬ 
mal  fervor  that  bailed  the  Treaty,  a 
fervor  which  was  partly  the  Issue  of 
pro-Japanese  sentiment,  but,  more 
largely,  of  a  gratified  surprise  at  the 
discovery  that  the  Government  had  ac¬ 
tually  bit  upon  a  policy.  On  this  point 
of  the  rOle  America  is  to  play  there  is 
still,  however,  a  too  flattering  opti¬ 
mism.  Both  the  public  and  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  would  seem  altogether  to  over¬ 
estimate  firstly,  the  reality,  and  second¬ 
ly,  the  value  of  American  support.  The 
New  York  “Evening  Sun”  was  only 
partially  quoted  when  it  declared  that 
England  and  Japan  were  about  to 
carry  out  an  American  theory  in  prac¬ 
tice.  In  words  of  far  more  signifi¬ 
cance  it  went  on  to  give  with  frankness 
and  precision  the  real  American  view 
of  the  Alliance:  “It  must  be  all  the 
more  satisfactory  to  us  when  we  con¬ 
sider  that  the  thing  has  been  done  with¬ 
out  this  country’s  breaking  through  the 
rule  to  avoid  all  entangling  alliances. 
China,  with  her  teeming  millions,  will 
be  open  to  our  trade  and  commerce.  We 
alone  of  the  nations  will  not  pay  for 
the  privilege.”  This  is  one  of  the  rare 
occasions  when  New  York  Interprets 
America.  The  “Evening  Sun’s”  re¬ 
marks  might  be  paralleled  by  quotations 
from  a  score  of  Journals,  west,  north 
and  south.  They  are  worth  pondering, 


for  unless  I  am  wholly  out  of  my  reck¬ 
oning,  there  lies  in  them  the  clue  to 
American  policy  throughout  the  entire 
crisis  in  the  Far  East. 

In  November,  1897,  when  Germany 
seized  Kiau-Chau,  I  happened  to  be  a 
resident  in  the  States,  and  both  then 
and  for  more  than  two  years  after  had 
the  opportunity  of  studying  America’s 
attitude  on  the  spot.  It  was  one  of 
Interested,  enjoyable  detachment.  They 
followed  the  development  of  events 
across  the  Pacific  as  they  might  have 
read  one  of  Mr.  Wells’s  semi-scIentlfic 
romances.  It  was  fascinating  and  at 
times  amusing;  it  threw  up  incidents, 
like  the  occupation  of  Port  Arthur  and 
the  iniquitous  Anglo-Russian  duel 
that  followed,  from  which  their  dra¬ 
matic  sense  could  extract  entire  satis¬ 
faction.  But  it  held  them  with  a 
wholly  impersonal  Interest;  the  “open¬ 
ing-up  of  China”  was  to  them  a  phrase 
merely,  with  as  much  or  as  little  bear¬ 
ing  on  their  own  fortunes  as  the  open- 
ing-up  of  Mars.  The  connecting  link, 
so  far  from  being  looked  for,  was  not 
even  suspected.  Of  course  there  were 
individual  exceptions.  A  Chamber  of 
Commerce  here,  a  Merchants’  Associa¬ 
tion  there,  a  few  of  the  better  sort  of 
journals  and  some  consuls  and  ex-con¬ 
suls,  like  Mr.  John  Barrett,  did  what 
they  could  to  show  the  right  relation 
between  American  interests  and  what¬ 
ever  the  future  might  bold  in  store  for 
China.  But  the  public  generally  was 
not  in  the  least  to  be  moved  from  its 
unconcern,  and  as  usual  its  attitude 
was  only  too  faithfully  reflected  at 
Washington.  There  was  one  extern- 
pore  debate  in  Congress,  neither  very 
lucid  nor  well-informed,  and  then  the 
matter  dropped.  No  resolutions  were 
taken,  no  policy  was  so  much  as  hinted 
at.  The  Administration,  to  the  out¬ 
ward  eye,  did  not  pretend  to  have  even 
an  opinion,  much  less  a  policy.  From 
not  a  single  ofllcial  utterance  could  it 
be  gathered  that  Washington  was  so 
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much  as  cognizant  of  anything  unusual 
in  the  state  of  the  Celestial  Empire.  If 
the  President  and  his  Cabinet  felt  any 
anxiety  over  the  political  developments 
in  the  Far  East  or  saw  in  them  the 
possibility  of  menace  to  American  com¬ 
merce,  the  fact  was  most  admirably 
concealed.  But  one  suspects  that  their 
equanimity  was  the  equanimity  of  in¬ 
difference  rather  than  of  confidence. 
Possibly  they  were  waiting  for  “a  man¬ 
date”  from  the  people,  or  felt  bound  by 
“the  great  principle  of  non-interven¬ 
tion,”  or  conceived— it  is  a  common  no¬ 
tion  with  the  Americans— that  treaties 
were  endowed  with  some  automatically 
self-acting  and  self-protecting  virtue, 
and  could  be  trusted  to  take  care  of 
themselves.  Or  possibly,  indeed  prob¬ 
ably,  they  simply  relied  upon  Great 
Britain  to  pull  them  through.  It  grad¬ 
ually  came  to  be  understood  that  Brit¬ 
ish  and  American  interests,  so  far  as 
trade  went,  were  on  all  fours,  and 
Americans  watched  Lord  Salisbury’s 
diplomacy  with  complacent  approval. 
There  was,  of  course,  no  offer  of  as¬ 
sistance — the  sacred  rule  of  avoiding 
entangling  alliances  forbade  anything 
of  the  kind.  American  policy  had  at 
least  the  merit  of  Impartiality.  If  it 
did  nothing  to  hinder  those  who  were 
trying  to  close  the  open  door,  it  did 
nothing  to  help  those  who  were  trying 
to  keep  it  open.  Russia’s  policy  in 
Manchuria,  France’s  in  Yunnan  and 
Kwangsi  and  Germany’s  in  Shantung, 
developed  without  a  word  of  protest 
from  Washington.  And  this,  one  most 
remember,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
American  exports  to  China  were  sec¬ 
ond  only  to  our  own,  that  her  trade 
with  China  had  trebled  its  value  in  the 
preceding  seven  years  and  was  grow¬ 
ing  at  a  greater  rate  than  any  of  its 
competitors,  that  the  foreign  market 
was  Just  beginning  to  make  itself  as 
essential  to  American  industriec  as  It 
long  had  been  to  American  products, 
and  that,  so  long  as  China  continued  to 


trade  with  the  West,  the  United  States 
had  the  geographical  advantage  of  all 
rivals  except  Japan.  But  against  the 
hoarded  provincialism  of  years  these 
considerations  had  no  weight,  and  after 
a  while  even  such  spectacular  interest 
as  was  felt  in  the  opening  phases  of 
the  trans-Pacific  drama  faded  away 
under  the  pressing  acuteness  of  the  Cu¬ 
ban  problem,  and  was  finally  killed  by 
the  Spanish  and  Philippine  wars. 
Throughout  1898  and  the  major  part 
of  1899  Americans  took  the  fullest  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  coincidence  between 
their  interests  and  our  own  to  shift 
the  whole  burden  of  their  protection 
on  to  Lord  Salisbury’s  shoulders. 

But  all  this,  it  will  be  said,  belonged 
to  the  days  of  America’s  Isolation,  be¬ 
fore  she  became  a  “world-power”  and 
while  a  certain  narrowness  and  self- 
sufficiency  might  perhaps  be  noted  in 
her  policy  and  outlook.  Now  that  she 
has  strewn  the  Pacific  with  stepping- 
stones  from  San  Francisco  to  Hong- 
Kong,  and  planted  herself  in  the  West 
Indies  and  started  an  Asiatic  empire  of 
her  own,  surely  one  may  expect  her  to 
do  a  little  for  her  Interests  in  China. 
It  Is  assumed  that,  on  so  considerable 
a  matter,  pride  and  national  dignity 
will  eventually  urge  her  to  some  more 
active  rOle  than  that  of  preaching  into 
British  ears  the  blessedness  of  vicari¬ 
ous  sacrifice;  and  the  assumption  is 
partially  correct.  In  fact  America  has 
already  bounded  out  of  her  long  innocu¬ 
ous  isolation  and  resolutely  started  in¬ 
to  write  dispatches.  It  was  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1899,  during  an  interval  of 
comparative  calm,  that  Mr.  Hay 
launched  bis  circular  to  the  Powers. 
On  paper,  at  any  rate,  it  committed 
America  definitely  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  open  door.  It  announced  that 
the  United  States  could  not  agree  “to 
any  recognition  of  exclusive  rights  of 
any  Power  within,  or  control  over,  any 
portion  of  the  Chinese  Empire.”  In 
order,  therefore,  to  protect  American  In- 
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terests  in  the  Far  East  by  keeping  “an 
open  market  for  all  the  world’s  com¬ 
merce,”  by  removing  “dangerous 
sources  of  international  irritation”  and 
thereby  “hastening  united  action  of 
the  Powers  at  Peking  to  promote  ad¬ 
ministrative  reforms,”  the  United 
States  Government  sought  “declara¬ 
tions  by  the  various  Powers  claiming 
spheres  of  interest  in  China  as  to  their 
intention  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of 
foreign  trade  and  commerce  therein.” 
These  declarations  were  cheerfully  sup¬ 
plied.  It  was  given  out  that  all  the 
Powers  had  subscribed  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  proposais;  but  on  more  careful  in¬ 
spection  it  became  evident  that  the 
Russian  reply  was  so  evasive  and  non¬ 
committal  as  to  amount,  in  fact,  to  a 
subtle  rejection  of  the  American  re¬ 
quest.  Still  it  was  felt,  and  especially 
in  England,  to  be  a  very  considerable 
advance  on  anything  that  had  gone  be¬ 
fore  that  Americans  should  at  last  be 
stirring  themselves  and  mapping  out  a 
definite  line  of  action — or  was  it  only  a 
definite  line  of  argument?  The  policy 
announced  by  Mr.  Hay  was  at  any  rate 
identical  with  everything  Great  Britain 
had  been  striving  for,  and  for  the  fu¬ 
ture  it  was  taken  for  granted  the  two 
Powers  would  work  diplomatically  to¬ 
gether. 

On  this  expectation,  and  on  much 
else,  the  Boxer  movement  and  the 
events  that  followed  it  threw  a  light  of 
immense  significance.  That  sudden 
and  curious  episode  will  be  memorable 
for  many  things,  but  not  least  for  this, 
that  for  the  first  time  it  brought  the 
United  States  into  every-day  diplo¬ 
matic  touch  with  the  rest  of  the  world 
in  the  solution  of  a  problem  common  to 
all.  The  circumstances  were  such  that 
one  man’s  guess  was  about  as  good  as 
another's;  “diplomatic  experience”  in 
that  concrete  and  bewildering  emer¬ 
gency  went  for  little  or  nothing;  and. 
indeed,  the  event  proved  that  those  who 
were  supposed  to  know  China  best 


were  often  the  wildest  as  well  as  the 
most  dogmatic  in  their  suggestions  end 
advice.  The  abruptness  and  novelty 
of  the  crisis  helped  in  a  sense  to  place 
all  the  Powers  pretty  much  on  a  par, 
and  America’s  ignorance  of  China,  her 
entire  lack  of  anything  in  the  nature 
of  an  Asiatic  Department,  and  the  pau¬ 
city  of  “expert  advice”  to  which  Mr. 
Hay  could  turn  with  any  confidence, 
handicapped  her  much  less  than  one 
w'ould  naturally  have  expected.  The 
statesmen  of  all  countries  were  thrown 
suddenly  back,  each  on  his  own  perspi¬ 
cacity  and  general  good  sense,  with  but 
little  help  from  Permanent  Secretaries 
or  State  archives;  and  the  extreme 
slenderness  of  America’s  actual  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  China  placed  her 
therefore  at  no  particular  disadvantage. 
Indeed,  in  so  far  as  it  prompted  the 
Administration  to  treat  China  much  as 
it  would  have  treated  any  other  country 
under  the  same  circumstances,  it  was 
probably  an  aid  rather  than  otherwise 
to  America’s  diplomacy.  The  first  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  United  States  as  a 
working  member  of  the  family  of  na¬ 
tions  was  thus  to  some  extent  relieved 
of  the  usual  embarrassments  of  a 
ivhnt.  The  situation,  all  the  same,  was 
one  of  anxious  and  engrossing  novelty. 
For  the  first  time  America  found  her¬ 
self  called  upon  to  shoulder  the  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  a  great  Power,  to  criticize 
and  suggest  at  a  moment’s  notice,  to 
apply  in  the  concrete  and  amid  the 
clash  of  a  score  of  jarring  claims,  a 
policy  she  had  thought  to  confine  to 
dispatches,  and  to  make  decisions  that 
might  please  one  group  of  Powers  but 
could  not  help  displeasing  another.  I 
believe  the  verdict  of  history  will  be 
that  she  emerged  from  this  ordeal  with 
far  more  credit  than  Europe  allowed 
her  at  the  time.  Even  the  English 
Press  was  for  making  an  injury  of  the 
policy  she  pursued,  and  charged  her 
with  being  “detached  from  the  concord 
of  civilization,”  “false  to  the  Christian 
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compact,”  “unfaithful  to  the  Brother¬ 
hood  of  White  Men,”  and  I  know  not 
what  else.  But  the  United  States,  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind,  approached 
the  question  from  a  standpoint  differ¬ 
ent  from  that  of  any  other  Power,  our 
own  included.  She  went  to  China 
with  a  single-minded  object— the  de¬ 
fence  of  American  lives  and  property. 
“Might-have-beens”  are  a  fascinating 
but  unprofitable  text,  and  it  is  an  idle 
amusement  to  inquire  what  course  she 
would  have  taken  or  whether  a  single 
American  soldier  would  have  been 
landed  in  China  bad  it  not  been  for  the 
accidental  presence  in  the  Philippines 
of  an  American  army.  Enough  that  the 
United  States  shirked  none  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  labors  when  the  call  came.  But 
they  were  labors  directed  to  a  definite 
end— the  relief  of  the  Legations;  and 
when  the  Legations  were  known  to  be 
secure.  America  was  ready  to  regard 
the  incident  as  “closed,”  to  let  China 
off  with  a  moderate  indemnity,  a  few 
administrative  reforms  and  a  pledge  of 
security  for  the  fuller  development  of 
the  world’s  trade.  From  August  on- 
w’ards  the  key  to  her  diplomacy  was 
the  desire  to  bring  matters  to  a  conclu¬ 
sion  and  get  out  of  the  country  with 
all  possible  speed.  For  one  thing,  she 
felt  from  the  beginning  that  however 
Inexcusable  the  attack  on  the  Lega¬ 
tions,  China  had  suffered  infinite  provo¬ 
cation,  and  that  the  Powers,  and  Cer- 
many  in  particular,  had  largely  brought 
tb^  crisis  upon  their  own  heads.  With 
the^  .feelings  it  was  easy  for  her  to 
'  all  sincerity  the  diplomatic 

-  #U^Cbina  and  the  West  were 

a^TjK^ce  jfnd  that  the  Powers  were 
really  there  to  assist  the  Chinese  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  suppressing  the  Boxer 
imeute. 

She  refused  accordingly  at  the  outset 
to  join  in  the  bombardment  of  the  Taku 
forts,  and  throughout  the  months  that 
followed  the  relief  of  Peking  she  stead¬ 
ily  set  her  face  against  the  “raids”  and 


“expeditions  into  the  Interior,”  in  fact, 
against  every  proposal— and  they  were 
many— that  smacked  of  mere  aggres¬ 
siveness.  The  object  Americans  really 
cared  about  was  attained  when  the  safe¬ 
ty  of  Mr.  Conger  and  of  the  American 
missionaries  was  assured.  The  weary 
months  of  negotiations,  the  unproduc¬ 
tive  “expeditions”  that  yielded  nothing 
but  the  slaughter  of  Chinese  peasants, 
and  the  humiliations  caused  by  the  bru¬ 
talities  of  Russian  and  German  sol¬ 
diers,  wrought  only  lassitude  and  nau¬ 
sea.  They  jarred  on  the  Impatience 
of  the  nation,  they  deeply  offended  the 
public  conscience,  and  they  added  to 
the  growing  volume  of  sympathy  with 
the  Chinese.  America  was  neither  pro- 
British  nor  anti-British,  neither  for 
Russia  nor  against  her.  She  was  ready 
to  accept  and  support  any  proposal 
from  whatever  quarter  that  would  has¬ 
ten  an  equitable  settlement.  For  this 
reason  she  went  further  than  any  other 
Power  in  welcoming  the  Russian  pro¬ 
posal  to  retire  from  Peking;  for  this 
reason  she  advocated  the  appointment 
of  Li  Hung  Chang  as  negotiator;  for 
this  reason  she  rejected  the  French  and 
German  circulars.  The  truth  was  that 
as  time  went  on  America  grew  more 
and  more  suspicious  of  her  allies,  and 
especially  of  Germany.  She  disliked 
intensely  the  notion  of  her  soldiers 
serving,  even  nominally,  under  German 
orders,  and,  rightly  or  wrongly  she  be¬ 
lieved  the  Emperor  to  be  prolonging 
the  crisis  in  the  hope  of  finding 
a  chance  to  repeat  his  Klau- 
Cbau  stratagem.  The  conditions 
of  peace  formulated  by  the  Powers 
seemed  to  her  to  be  intended  for  Chi¬ 
nese  rejection,  and  with  much  perti¬ 
nacity  and  very  considerable  success 
she  used  her  infiuence  on  the  side  of 
moderation.  The  United  States,  it  is 
well  worth  recalling,  stood  out  with 
more  determination  than  any  other 
Power  against  the  carnival  of  execu¬ 
tions  with  which  Christendom  proposed 
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to  appease  its  wounded  dignity.  Just  as 
sbe  stood  out  against  the  imposition  of 
an  overwhelming  indemnity,  against 
the  razing  of  the  Taku  forts,  and 
against  a  permanent  occupation  of  any 
portion  of  Chinese  territory.  Her 
diplomacy  was,  in  fact,  almost  wholly 
in  line  with  the  principles  that  Sir  Rob¬ 
ert  Hart  expounded  with  such  brilliant 
and  wholesome  effect  in  the  pages  of 
this  Review.  It  was  in  the  best  sense 
conservative,  and  in  the  best  sense 
moral.  Mr.  Rockhill,  the  Special  Com¬ 
missioner,  claimed  in  his  review  of  the 
negotiations  that  the  United  States  had 
“exerted  a  salutary  influence  in  the 
cause  of  moderation,  humanity  and 
justice;”  and  the  claim  cannot  in  fair¬ 
ness  be  denied.  She  was,  of  course, 
roundly  denounced  at  the  time  for  her 
squeamisbness,  but  I  am  not  sure  that 
an  unbiassed  judgment  to-day  would 
not  have  to  admit  that  Mr.  Hay  showed 
a  higher  union  of  imagination  with 
practicality  than  any  of  his  brother  ne¬ 
gotiators. 

Sobriety  was,  at  any  rate,  one  indis¬ 
putable  mark  of  the  diplomacy  of  the 
United  States,  Another  was  its  inde¬ 
pendence;  it  picked  out  from  the  flrst 
a  line  of  its  own  and  held  firmly  to  it, 
in  spite  of  the  sneering  comments  that 
came  from  Europe.  Yet  a  third  qual¬ 
ity,  and  this  theone  most  germane  to  my 
present  purpose,  was  its  eagerness  to 
have  done  with  the  whole  business.  The 
rescue  of  the  Legations  once  accom¬ 
plished,  a  profound  distaste  of  the  situ¬ 
ation  developed  all  over  the  States.  On 
some  of  its  causes  I  have  already 
touched.  The  appointment  of  a  Ger¬ 
man  Commander-in-Chief  was  one  of 
them;  a  second,  and  more  powerful, 
was  the  suspicion  that  certain  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Concert  were  actuated  by 
ambitions,  the  fulfilment  of  which  de¬ 
pended  on  the  continuance  of  anarchy 
in  China.  Moreover,  the  atrocities 
committed  by  the  Germans  and  Rus¬ 
sians  effectually  stripped  participation 


in  “world-politics”  of  its  glamor.  No 
nation  felt  the  stain  and  disgrace  of 
the  events  that  followed  the  occupation 
of  Peking  with  a  more  disgusted  keen¬ 
ness  than  America.  Furthermore  as 
the  months  dragged  along  and  the  Con¬ 
cert  was  seen  to  be  trying  desperately 
hard  not  to  fall  to  pieces,  and  frictions 
and  collisions  between  the  Allies  grew 
more  and  more  frequent,  there  loomed 
up,  to  America’s  intense  alarm,  the 
possibility  of  a  general  war  in  which, 
for  all  her  dexterity,  she  might  become 
Involved.  Domestic  politics,  too,  coun¬ 
selled  a  speedy  withdrawal.  The  Philip¬ 
pines  had  been  dangerously  denuded  of 
troops  and  a  Presidential  election  was 
at  hand  in  which  the  Administration’s 
“Imperialist  tendencies”  and  “love  of 
foreign  adventures”  were  to  figure  as 
the  flrst  points  of  attack. 

But  beneath  all  this,  and  at  the  very 
root  of  the  repugnance  with  which 
Americans  looked  at  the  part  they  were 
forced  to  play,  lay  that  peaceable, 
home-keeping  instinct  of  theirs— call  it 
provincialism,  anti-imperialism  or  what 
you  will— that  still  dominates  the 
thought  and  sentiment  and  policy  of 
the  nation.  The  man  in  the  cars— and 
it  is  he  who  makes  the  foreign  policy 
of  America,  far  more  decisively  than 
the  man  in  the  street  makes  ours— is 
wholly  against  anything,  not  directly 
connected  with  American  lives  or 
American  territory,  that  may  lead  to 
“foreign  complications.”  Washington’s 
warning  against  “entangling  alliances” 
still  holds  the  field  absolutely.  The 
policy  of  isolation  and  non-interference 
still  represents  the  national  will.  But 
it  may  be  urged  that  the  acquisition  of 
the  Philippines  and  the  broadening 
sphere  of  American  interests  must  in 
the  long  run  make  the  old  ideal  of  se¬ 
clusion  untenable.  Eventually,  per¬ 
haps;  but  those  who  know  America 
best  will,  I  think,  agree  that  ihat  time 
is  so  far  distant  that  neither  this  gen¬ 
eration  nor  the  next  will  live  to  see  it. 
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An  empire  is  easier  to  come  by  than 
the  spirit  of  empire,  and  though  Ameri¬ 
cans  delight  to  cali  tbemseives  a 
“Worid-Power”  on  the  strength  of  a 
few  dependencies  in  the  Pacific  and  a 
few  more  in  the  Caribbean,  the  ciaim 
can  only  be  admitted  in  the  narrowest 
and  most  technical  sense,  the 
sense,  for  instance,  in  which  New 
York  may  be  called  a  cosmo¬ 
politan  city  because  a  great  many 
people  of  different  nationalities  make 
it  their  home.  The  attributes  of  a 
“Worid-Power,”  one  takes  it,  are  iess 
a  matter  of  geography  than  of  con¬ 
sciousness  and  mental  horizon,  and 
though  the  issue  of  the  Spanish  war 
was  an  undoubted  upheaval  of  sorts,  it 
remains  the  fact  that  the  questions  that 
really  affect  America  are  stiil  American 
questions— the  Monroe  Doctrine,  Alas¬ 
ka,  Canadian  Fisheries,  and  so  on.  In 
effect  the  national  self-engrossment  is 
hardly  less  complete  to-day  for  all 
practical  purposes  than  it  has  been  any 
time  during  the  past  hundred  years. 
The  desire  to  have  as  few  po¬ 
litical  dealings  with  foreign  Powers 
as  may  be  is  stili  about  as  strong  as 
ever;  the  determination,  even  at  some 
sacrifice  of  American  interests  though 
never  of  American  lives  or  American 
territory,  to  keep  as  much  as  possible 
to  themselves  and  to  avoid  ali  situa¬ 
tions  in  which  there  may  lurk  a  chance 
of  “complications,”  has  in  no  way  weak¬ 
ened.  The  palm  without  the  dust  is, 
and  for  many  years  will  be,  the  limit 
of  American  intention.  Of  all  things 
“an  active  foreign  policy”  is  the  fur¬ 
thest  from  her  thoughts. 

If  this  diagnosis  be  correct,  Ameri¬ 
can  policy  in  China  becomes  subject  to 
a  considerable  discount— such  discount, 
in  fact,  as  is  involved  in  the  statement 
that  there  is  no  possible  development  in 
the  Far  East  that  would  tempt  the 
United  States  to  draw  the  sword,  un¬ 
less  it  were  to  rescue  the  lives  of 
American  citizens.  This  is  a  conclu¬ 


sion  I  do  not  advance  nor  ask  to  be  ac¬ 
cepted  on  the  mere  ipae  dixit  of  a  for¬ 
eigner.  It  can  be  buttressed  by  the 
best  of  all  evidence,  the  evidence  of 
Americans  themselves.  “Fortunately 
for  the  United  States,”  wrote  Mr.  Jo- 
siah  Quincy  in  August,  1900,  “in  spite 
of  our  large  army  in  the  Philippines 
and  our  troops  now  in  China,  no  sane 
American  thinks  that  we  will  fight 
with  any  other  member  of  the  Concert, 
whatever  may  be  our  policy  or  our  in¬ 
terests,  either  to  prevent  the  dismem¬ 
berment  of  China  or  to  secure  any 
share  in  the  partition  for  ourselves,  or 
to  reform  the  Chinese  Government,  or 
even  to  maintain  the  ‘open  door’  for  our 
trade.”  Mr.  Quincy  speaks  for  New 
England  and  New  England  for  once  is 
in  line  with  the  rest  of  America.  What 
he  says  might  be  emphasized  by  quo¬ 
tations  from  papers  of  every  shade  and 
every  twist  of  thought,  and  when,  on 
any  open  point  of  American  attitude  or 
policy,  Boston  and  Yellow  Journalism 
think  alike,  the  point  may  be  taken  as 
settled.  In  this  case  Boston  and  Yel¬ 
low  Journalism  have  behind  them  all 
the  Conservatism,  all  the  parochialism, 
and  those  first  instincts  which  are  also 
the  second  thoughts  of  the  country. 
America’s  policy  in  China  is  one  of 
dispatch-writing  simply.  She  favors 
the  “open  door”  and  will  keep  it  open 
so  far  as  scribbling  can.  She  would 
prefer  “a  strong,  independent  and  re¬ 
sponsible  Chinese  Government,  which 
can  and  will  be  held  accountable  for 
the  maintenance  of  order  and  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  our  citizens  and  their  rights 
under  the  treaties;”  and  to  this  end  no 
pen  will  fiow  faster  than  hers.  She 
values— possibly,  like  most  of  us,  she 
over-values— her  stake  in  the  future  of 
China,  and  she  will  not  spare  the  ink 
in  its  defence.  But  Niagara  Itself 
would  not  be  more  deafening  than  the 
roar  of  indignant  protest  over  the 
slightest  hint  of  a  war  in  the  protection 
of  these  Interests  or  the  development  of 
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this  stake.  If  every  Power  that  to-day 
claims  a  sphere  of  influence  in  China 
were  to  announce  that  it  intended 
henceforward  to  preserve  that  sphere 
to  its  own  use,  America  would  lodge 
any  number  of  dipiomatic  complaints, 
but  she  would  go  no  farther;  and  she 
would  as  soon  think  of  attempting  to 
acquire  a  sphere  of  her  own  as  of  pur¬ 
chasing  Delagoa  Bay.  The  “open  door” 
and  the  “territorial  integrity”  of  China 
represent  the  wishes,  but  not  the  deter¬ 
mination,  of  America. 

Americans  have  had  so  few  rebuffs 
in  their  national  history,  they  are  ani¬ 
mated  by  such  an  unholy  certainty  that 
in  any  diplomatic  dispute  the  American 
view  of  things  must  prevail,  that  per¬ 
haps  they  hardly  realize  how  magnifl- 
cently  Mr.  Hay’s  policy  and  dispatches 
and  protests  rest  upon  bluff.  It  was 
only  a  year  or  so  ago,  as  I  tried  to  point 
out  in  a  former  issue  of  this  Review, 
that  they  discovered  that  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  Itself  needs  something  more 
than  words  to  make  it  effective.  In 
China  they  have  yet  to  admit  the  preg¬ 
nant  common-sense  of  the  Kaiser’s 
dictum:  “If  anything  has  to  be  done 
in  this  world,  the  pen  will  be  powerless 
to  carry  it  through  unless  backed  by 
the  force  of  the  sword.”  Their  pro¬ 
tection  so  far  has"  lain  in  the  curious 
readiness  with  which  all  nations,  our¬ 
selves  included,  take  America  at  her 
ow'U  valuation.  They  are,  for  one 
thing,  so  dazzled  by  her  potential  as  to 
exaggerate  her  actual  power,  and,  for 
another,  they  make  the  mistake  of  as¬ 
suming  that  American  diplomacy,  like 
European  diplomacy,  rests  always  on 
the  implication  of  force.  But  in  China, 
as  we  have  seen,  it  rests  on  nothing  of 
the  kind,  and  some  unpleasant  sur¬ 
prises  are  in  store  for  America  when 
the  outside  world  realizes,  as  sooner  or 
later  it  must,  that  the  American  Bis¬ 
marck  has  no  Moltke  in  the  back- 
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ground.  When  Russia,  for  instance, 
as  some  day  she  almost  inevitably  will 
—the  bulk  of  American  trade  with 
China  lying  in  Manchuria— decides  to 
disregard  an  American  protest,  and  in 
fact  announces  that  she  will  “see” 
America,  there  will  be  nothing  left  for 
Mr.  Hay  or  his  successor  but  to  throw 
the  cards  on  the  table,  and  to  escape, 
with  what  dignity  he  may  be  able  to 
assume,  from  a  position  essentially  that 
of  the  French  at  Fashoda.  And  when 
the  bluff  is  once  called,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  “Cologne  Gazette”  was  not, 
after  all,  so  wide  of  the  mark  in  say¬ 
ing,  as  it  did  during  the  negotiations  of 
1900,  that  “so  far  as  the  discussion  of 
the  Powers  with  China  are  concerned, 
it  makes  no  difference  whether  Amer¬ 
ica  continues  to  co-operate  or  not.’’ 
When,  therefore,  the  United  States  is 
spoken  of  as  though  her  backing  were 
a  matter  of  real  moment  to  Japan  and 
to  ourselves,  it  is  well  that  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  her  Far  Eastern  policy  should 
be  carefully  examined,  to  And  out 
whether  they  are  of  rock  or  sand. 
America  welcomes  the  Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance  as  an  effective  instrument  for 
protecting  her  interests  at  other  peo¬ 
ple’s  e.xpense.  She  gives  it  all  the  ap¬ 
proval  and  “moral  support”  that  any 
document  can  hope  for.  It  w’orks  au¬ 
tomatically  on  her  behalf,  and  it  re¬ 
lieves  her  of  all  responsibility.  There¬ 
fore  she  blesses  it.  But  I  have  tried 
to  show  that  the  practical  value  of  her 
support,  moral  or  diplomatic,  will  en¬ 
dure  only  so  long  as  she  is  not  found 
out,  and  that  directly  it  encounters 
resolute  handling,  it  will  collapse  like 
a  pricked  bubble.  Is  it  necessarj'  to 
add  that  if,  at  any  crisis,  assistance  of 
a  more  material  kind  were  needed, 
America,  with  a  considerable  show  of 
virtue,  would  point  out  that  her  policy 
of  avoiding  “entangling  alliances” 
would  keep  her  from  offering  it? 

Sydney  Brooks. 
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THE  INCREASING  EXPORT  OF  ENGLAND’S  ART 
TREASURES. 


For  the  last  twenty  years  or  more  the 
gains  of  England  in  masterpieces  of 
painting  and  in  works  of  art  generally 
have  been  greatly  overbalanced  by  her 
losses.  Italy,  too,  continues  to  bleed 
slowly  but  surely,  though  her  wounds 
are  carefully  bound  up,  and  the  ag¬ 
gressions  of  the  invader  are  repelled 
with  such  weapons  as  are  to  hand. 
France  has  known  severe  losses,  but 
through  the  zeal  and  energy  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  new  collectors  has  been  able  to 
make  them  good  in  other  quarters.  The 
acquisitions  of  the  Rothschild  family 
have  not  been  many  of  late  years  over 
there;  but  such  dilettanti  and  connois¬ 
seurs  as  M.  Rodolphe  and  M.  Maurice 
Kann,  Madame  Edouard  Andr6,  the 
Marquise  Arconati-Visconti,andM.  Leo¬ 
pold  Goldschmidt  have  rivalled  each 
other  in  the  acquisition  of  works  by 
the  old  masters;  securing  some  of 
them  in  Italy,  but  by  far  the  greater 
number  and  the  more  important,  alas! 
in  that  richer  and  better  supplied  mar¬ 
ket— England.  Austria  has  remained 
about  stationary,  the  Imperial  Gallery 
of  Vienna  making  few  if  any  acquisi¬ 
tions,  and  the  National  Gallery  of 
Buda-Pest  buying  not  altogether  wise¬ 
ly,  and  certainly  much  too  expensively. 

The  great  princely  house  of  Liechten¬ 
stein  and  an  art-loving  Pole,  Count 
Lanckoronski,  have  been  the  chief  buy¬ 
ers  of  pictures;  but  the  other  great  gal¬ 
leries— the  Czernin,  the  Harrach,  the 
Schbnborn— have  at  any  rate  remained 
whole  and  unpillaged.  But  it  is  Prus¬ 
sia  among  the  European  nations  that 
has  advanced  with  giant  strides  and 
enriched  the  Berlin  museums  with  a 
whole  series  of  masterpieces  by  which 
the  British  collections  and  the  British 
nation  are  the  poorer.  Brussels  and 
Antwerp,  the  Hague  and  Amsterdam 


are  buyers,  when  occasion  offers,  in  the 
English  market,  but  not  on  a  large 
scale,  so  as  to  constitute  a  growing 
danger.  This  comes  from  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic;  and  if  the  flow  of 
works  of  art  westwards  is  as  yet  a 
moderate  though  already  a  menacing 
stream,  it  threatens  soon  to  become  a 
cataract,  then  a  mighty  river,  then  an 
ocean— so  astonishing  is  the  lust  for 
pictures,  good,  bad  and  indifferent— but 
above  all  expensive— that  has  devel¬ 
oped  itself,  partly,  it  Is  true,  among 
genuine  connoisseurs  of  the  higher  or¬ 
der,  but  in  the  main  among  those  who 
regard  the  possession  of  great  and 
much-talked-of  canvases  as  a  form  of 
ostentation,  a  convenient  method  of  an¬ 
nouncing  to  all  whom  it  may  concern— 
or  not  concern— the  possession  of  great 
wealth  and  unbounded  enterprise.  It 
would  be  an  absurdity  and  an  imperti¬ 
nence  to  say  to  a  great  and  friendly  na¬ 
tion,  bent  on  pre-eminence  in  all  things, 
and  backed  up  by  resources  seemingly 
limitless,  growing  from  day  to  day,  too, 
as  the  snowball  grows,  that  they  shall 
not  develop  and  complete  their  collec¬ 
tions  by  the  acquisition  of  such  master¬ 
pieces  of  art  as  are  still  in  private 
hands,  whether  in  England,  in  Italy,  or 
elsewhere.  The  American  millionaires 
have  their  own  arguments,  unanswer¬ 
able  from  their  own  point  of  view.  The 
nobler  and  more  large-minded  among 
them  with  a  splendid  and  discerning 
generosity  desire  to  give  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  nation  as  a  whole  the  benefit  of 
their  vast  accumulations  of  wealth;  to 
afford  them  every  means  of  perfecting 
the  higher  education,  the  artistic  as 
well  as  the  practical.  The  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Museum  of  New  York  is  almost 
wholly  made  up  of  bequests,  donations 
and  loans  from  private  individuals. 
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prominent  among  them  being  the  col¬ 
lection  presented  to  the  city  by  Mr. 
Henry  G.  Marquand,  and  the  group  of 
three  famous  Rembrandts  temporarily 
deposited  in  the  municipal  gallery  by 
Mr.  H.  O.  Havemeyer.  Mrs.  John  S. 
Gardiner  of  Boston  is  about  to  convert 
into  a  private  museum,  regularly  visi¬ 
ble  to  the  public  on  certain  days,  ns 
are  the  Roman  and  the  Viennese  gal¬ 
leries,  her  collection  of  old  masters  of 
all  schools,  the  most  remarkable  in 
point  of  quality  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  generally  understood  that  Mr.  J. 
Pierpont  Morgan  will  ultimately  erect 
in  New  York  a  museum  of  his  own  for 
the  housing,  and  the  regular  exhibition 
to  the  public,  of  his  treasures.  To 
stock  these  private  galleries,  these  mu¬ 
seums,  no  efforts  will  be  spared,  no 
price  will  be  considered  excessive.  And 
to  give  zest  to  the  contest,  not  only 
with  us  poor  Europeans  whose  armor 
the  golden  shafts  so  easily  pierce,  but 
American  against  American,  there  will 
be  the  desire  to  educate  and  delight  the 
great  nation,  no  doubt,  but  above  all 
the  desire  to  defeat  one’s  brother  Amer¬ 
ican  in  a  friendly  battle,  to  possess  the 
highest-priced  or  the  most  hotly-dis¬ 
cussed  picture  in  the  world.  We  may 
not  blame  the  stronger  for  exercising 
bis  strength,  for  using  to  the  full  those 
weapons  which  the  turn  of  Fortune’s 
Wheel  has  for  the  moment— and  ap¬ 
parently  a  very  long  moment— placed  In 
bis  hands.  But  before  this  new  Pacto- 
lus  has,  growing  to  gigantic  and  un¬ 
manageable  proportions.  Irreparably 
outdone  us,  sweeping  to  the  very  foun¬ 
dations  the  palaces  and  the  country 
seats  of  our  fair  land,  and  leaving  them 
naked,  shorn  of  their  most  essential 
beauties,  dishonored  by  paste  jewels 
and  imitations,  where  lately  glowed  the 
soft  radiance  of  priceless  gems— before 
one  of  the  essential  glories  of  England 
has  departed,  let  us  gird  up  our  loins 
and  see  what  we  can  do  to  put  a  dam 
across  this  stream,  to  fence  and  guard 


the  palaces  and  citadels  of  art  which 
with  mighty  onrush  it  seeks  to  over¬ 
whelm.  The  power  of  gold  to  unlock 
all  doors,  to  break  open  and  tear  from 
their  binges  those  which  resist,  or  even 
those  behind  which  parley  is  attempted, 
reminds  me  of  Elie-Delaunay’s  wonder¬ 
ful  conception  “The  Plague  of  Rome,” 
in  the  Museum  of  the  Luxembourg, 
Upon  the  magnificent  bronze  doors  of 
a  palace  of  marble  and  porphyry,  pale 
under  a  lurid  sky,  the  Angel  of  De¬ 
struction  descends  with  fiaming  sword, 
and  guides  an  awful  figure,  the  livid 
Plague-Death,  With  one  thrust  of  its 
mighty  weapon,  wielded  with  a  force 
against  which  no  resistance  of  man 
avails,  this  nameless  horror  dashes 
down  the  doors  and  enters,  carrying 
with  it  the  pestilence  that  is  corruption 
and  annihilation.  This  Plague-Death 
may  stand  for  the  brutal  might  of  gold, 
like  it  unseeing,  unconscious,  malefi¬ 
cent,  all-shattering.  The  stream, 
weighted  and  discolored  with  its  world- 
compelling  dust,  gathering  a  power  im¬ 
measurable  as  it  goes,  now  moves  the 
wheels  of  the  world;  but  in  moving 
stains,  and  distorts  and  poisons  its 
loveliness. 

Let  us  draw  in  for  a  moment,  and  see 
a  little  what  England’s  losses  have 
been  during  the  last  twenty  years. 
That  she  has  a  clear  conscience  with 
regard  to  the  past,  it  would  be  idle  to 
pretend.  The  “Milord  Anglais,”  when 
making  the  obligatory  Grand  Tour  in 
Italy  in  the  eighteenth  century  and  the 
earlier  part  of  the  nineteenth,  swept 
away  masterpieces  with  the  aid  of  his 
toadies  and  advisers  ns  ruthlessly  as 
the  American  threatens  to  do  In  the 
present  day.  Only  that  a  thorny  hedge, 
not  easily  penetrable,  now  surrounds 
the  remaining  private  galleries  and  col¬ 
lections  of  Italy;  while  those  on  the 
whole  much  richer  ones  of  England 
which  have  not  yet  been  scattered  to 
the  four  winds  have  no  wall  to  pro¬ 
tect  them  from  insidious  or  overt  at- 
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tacks,  from  the  constant  undermining 
of  the  onrushing  golden  stream,  but 
that  of  patriotism;  that  of  a  noble  pride 
in  great  possessions,  of  a  sense  that 
the  actual  owner  is  after  all— morally 
if  not  legally— but  a  trustee  for  his 
country  in  the  first  place,  and  then  for 
the  whole  civilized  world,  of  the  mas¬ 
terpieces  of  the  past  which  he  holds. 

It  has  been  said  that  our  own  sins, 
our  own  shortcomings,  have  not  been 
small  in  the  past.  Let  us  make  haste 
to  avow  them,  lest  they  be  cast  in  our 
teeth.  Memories  surge  up  of  Mantua 
pacifically  sacked  and  robbed  of  its 
chief  treasures  by  the  agents  of  Charles 
the  First  in  1G28-1629;  of  the  town 
threatening  to  rise  in  revolt  against 
the  Gonzaga,  w'ho  had  thus  betrayed 
them  to  the  wily  dealers  and  their 
royal  master.  Then  came  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  as  Nemesis,  and  after  the 
execution  of  the  hapless  Stuart  king, 
forthwith,  by  a  hasty  and  ill-organized 
sale,  scattered  and  cast  out  of  England 
the  finest  collection  of  paintings  and 
works  of  art  that  the  world  had  yet 
seen  together;  the  brutality  of  the  pro¬ 
ceeding  being  only  equalled  by  its  fu¬ 
tility.  To  Cromwell’s  sense  of  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  art,  and  of  its  didactic  if  not 
its  {esthetic  mission  in  life,  we  owe  it 
that  two  of  the  greatest  treasures  of 
the  British  Crow’n— nay,  of  the  world— 
were  saved  to  us.  I  refer,  of  course, 
to  the  “Triumph  of  .Tulius  Caesar’’  by 
Mantegna,  and  to  the  Cartoons  of  Ra¬ 
phael.  Another  terrible  loss  was  sus¬ 
tained  when  the  art-loving  Catherine 
II,  Empress  and  Autocrat  of  All  the 
Russins,  acquired  from  Sir  Robert  Wal¬ 
pole,  Earl  of  Orford,  for  35,000/.  ster¬ 
ling,  the  whole  of  the  Houghton  Hall 
collection,  consisting  of  198  pictures, 
among  which  were  the  exquisite  “Ju¬ 
dith”  of  Giorgione,  which  may  claim 
to  take  its  place  with  the  very  few 
things  unhesitatingly  to  be  ascribed  to 
him;  the  beautiful  “Vlerge  aux  Per- 
drix”  and  “Philip,  Lord  Wharton”  of 


Van  Dyck;  the  wonderful  series  of  de¬ 
signs  in  oils  by  Rubens  for  the  Trium¬ 
phal  Arch  erected  by  the  City  of  Ant¬ 
werp  upon  the  occasion  of  the  solemn 
entry  of  the  Cardinal-Infant  Ferdinand; 
and  the  great  “Sacrifice  of  Isaac”  by 
Rembrandt. 

Upon  the  burning  question  of  the 
spoliation  of  the  Parthenon  and  the 
Erechtheum,  it  is  impossible  here  to 
enter  at  any  length.  It  is  too  vast, 
and  has  too  often  and  too  angrily  been 
discussed  already.  The  great  point 
against  us  is  that  here  were  the  no¬ 
blest,  the  most  distinctive  examples  of 
Greek  art  at  Its  zenith,  not  disinterred 
from  ruins,  not  dug  from  the  bowels 
of  the  earth,  like  those  of  the  Mauso¬ 
leum  of  Caria  or  the  Temple  of  Artemis 
at  Ephesus,  but  detached  from  world- 
famous  buildings  of  Athens,  still  stand¬ 
ing,  still  showing,  marred  and  shat¬ 
tered  though  they  were  by  time  and  the 
violence  of  the  barbarian,  Greek  archi¬ 
tecture  and  Greek  art  at  their  highest 
point  of  perfection;  still  recalling,  too. 
In  the  reticence  and  the  aloofness  of 
their  beauty  the  supremacy  of  Attic 
culture  and  civilization  and  a  point  in 
the  world’s  history  which  can  never 
again  be  touched.  I  could  not  in  con¬ 
science  undertake  to  defend  the  action 
of  those  who  carried  off  the  unmatch- 
able  treasure  in  ships,  did  the  auda¬ 
cious  deed  still  remain  to  be  done.  But 
if  we  have  not  our  defence  to  hand,  we 
have  our  excuse  in  the  great  results 
achieved.  The  marbles  of  the  Parthe¬ 
non  and  the  Erechtheum,  as  they  are 
shown  in  the  great  halls  of  the  British 
Museum,  have  been  and  are  still  the 
school,  the  training-ground  of  the 
world.  They  have  forever  set  up  the 
canon  of  a  lofty  and  solemn  beauts, 
which  is  more  nearly  akin  to  worship 
than  to  voluptuousness.  They  have 
shown,  to  those  who  knew  but  Greco- 
Roman  and  Roman  art  before,  and  thus 
had  to  divine  Greece  through  a  dislig- 
ing  veil,  to  what  heights  she  could  soar. 
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with  what  an  atmosphere  of  serenity, 
of  radiance  too  solemn  for  joy,  she 
could  enwrap  her  greatest  creations. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
whole  current  of  art  and  archaeology 
has  been  changed  by  the  opportunities 
thus  given  for  leisurely  study  of  the 
pediments,  the  metopes,  the  friezes  of 
the  Parthenon.  And  it  is  for  this  that 
we  rightly  stand  forth  unabashed,  and 
both  avow  and  maintain  an  act  tlieo- 
retically  indefensible,  but  which  has 
unquestionably  proved  to  be  for  the 
greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  num¬ 
ber. 

If  we  turn  hrst  to  the  public  and 
private  galleries  of  Europe,  then  to 
those  of  the  United  States,  we  shall 
see  how  Italy  and  England,  but  above 
all  England,  have  been  the  happy  hunt¬ 
ing-grounds  for  the  museum-director, 
eager  to  deserve  well  of  his  country,  on 
the  one  hand,  for  the  millionaire-collec¬ 
tor,  playing  the  game  on  his  own  ac¬ 
count,  on  the  other.  We  shall  see  how 
improvidently  already  masterpiece  af¬ 
ter  masterpiece  has  been  allowed  to 
slip  away,  and  we  may  divine— what 
must  not  be  told— how  the  citizen  with¬ 
in  the  gate,  oblivious  of  public  claims 
In  the  eagerness  for  private  gain,  has 
helped  the  keen  and  adroit  foe  with¬ 
out. 

In  France  the  great  buyer  was  the 
Due  d'Aumale  for  his  museum  of  Chan¬ 
tilly,  and  it  would  be  churlish  over¬ 
much  to  mourn  over  his  acquisitions, 
made,  as  it  turns  out,  not  only  for 
France,  but  for  the  world.  It  was  a 
great  and  glorious  act  to  win  back  the 
“Vierge  de  la  Maison  d’Orl^ans,”  and 
above  all  the  forty-two  leaves  of  Jehan 
Foucquet’s  “Livre  d’Heures  d’Etlenne 
Chevalier,”  the  most  wonderful  extant 
monument  of  the  art  of  the  limner  as 
practised  In  France  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  Neither  did  he  deserve  less 
well  of  his  country  when  be  bought 
from  the  Duke  of  Sutherland  and  the 
Elarl  of  Carlisle  the  great  series  of 


French  portraits  of  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury  which  constitute  the  chief  glory  of 
the  collection  of  drawings  at  Chantilly. 
We  rejoice  less  that  that  little  jewel  of 
Raphael's  earliest  time  and  manner, 
‘The  Three  Graces,”  was  sold  by  the 
late  Lord  Dudley  to  the  French  Mae¬ 
cenas  for  625,000  francs,  still  the  most 
colossal  price  paid  for  a  picture  of 
these  miniature-like  dimensions.  An¬ 
other  loss  forever  to  be  deplored  is  that 
of  the  “Giovanna  Tornabuoni”  portrait, 
by  Domenico  Ghlrlandajo,  which,  after 
having  hung  for  so  long  in  the  National 
Gallery  as  to  be  deemed  by  all  who 
frequented  It  one  of  the  most  coveta- 
ble  among  the  national  possessions, 
was  suddenly,  and,  as  the  Trustees  al¬ 
lege,  without  notice  to  them,  sold  by 
the  owner,  Mr.  Henry  Willett,  to  the 
noted  Parisian  connoisseur  and  collec¬ 
tor,  M.  Rodolphe  Kann.  The  Dresden 
Gallery,  which  had  as  far  back  as  1860 
previously  obtained  a  superb  Piero  dl 
Cosimo  (erroneously  classed  as  by  Lu¬ 
ca  Signorelli)  from  the  Woodburne  col¬ 
lection,  bought  from  Lord  Dudley  in 
1894  a  celebrated  Murillo  of  vast  di¬ 
mensions,  “The  Death  of  St.  Clara.” 
One  of  the  gems  of  the  Liechtenstein 
Gallery  at  Vienna  Is  a  “Portrait  of  an 
Ecclesiastic,”  by  Quentin  Matsys— per¬ 
haps  his  finest  work  of  the  kind— which 
years  ago  came  from  Fonthlll  Abbey. 
But  by  far  the  greatest  gainer  by  our 
lossf^s,  not  only  in  its  beginnings,  but 
in  its  present  phase  of  development,  is 
the  Berlin  Gallery.  Let  us  pass  over 
the  Solly  collection  acquired  in  1821, 
before  the  foundation  of  our  National 
Gallery,  and  comprising  the  Van  Eycks, 
the  Roger  van  der  Weydens,  the  Hol¬ 
beins,  the  Filippo  Lippis,  the  Botticel¬ 
lis,  the  Signorellis,  the  Giovanni  Bel¬ 
linis,  the  Cimas,  the  great  altar-pieces, 
unrivalled  even  In  Italy,  by  Cosimo 
Tura,  Lorenzo  Costa  and  Alvlse  Viva- 
rini.  This  is  ancient  history;  and  we 
are  concerned  not  with  the  irreparable 
past,  but  with  the  lamentable  present. 
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and  the  future  full  of  uncertainty  and 
menace.  The  finest  Fra  Angelico  in 
England  was  indubitably  the  celebrat¬ 
ed  “Last  Judgment”  in  Lord  Dudley’s 
collection;  and  this  passed  in  1884  to 
Berlin.  At  the  sale  to  the  same  mu¬ 
seum,  from  the  same  notable  collection, 
of  the  great  polyptych  by  Carlo  Cri- 
velll,  “The  Virgin  and  Child  with  seven 
Saints,”  one  is  less  entitled  to  carp,  see¬ 
ing  that  the  National  Gallery  is  if  any¬ 
thing  overstocked  with  examples  of 
Crlvelll,  and  that  this  weird  and 
strangely  pathetic  Veneto-Paduan  Is, 
moreover,  finely  represented  in  the 
Jones  collection  of  South  Kensington. 
The  Interesting  profile,  “Portrait  of  a 
Lady,”  ascribed  to  Piero  della  Fran¬ 
cesca,  but  more  probably— like  the 
similar  portraits  In  the  Poldl-Pezzoli 
collection  at  Milan  and  In  the  Ufflzl— 
by  Baldovlnetti,  w'as  until  lately  In  the 
Ashburnham  collection.  One  of  the 
greatest  prizes  secured  in  England  by 
the  acute  Berlin  gallery-directors  was 
the  celebrated  portrait  from  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  at 
Blenheim,  once  called  “The  Fornarina 
by  Raphael,”  but  now,  like  the  “For¬ 
narina”  of  the  Trlbuna,  and  the  Sclarra 
“Violin  Player,”  recognized  as  one  of 
the  admirable  Veneto-Roman  perform¬ 
ances  of  Sebastiano  del  Piombo,  in  bis 
time  of  transition.  The  “Jean  Arnol- 
phini”  of  Jan  Van  Eyck  was  acquired 
in  London  in  188G;  the  quaint  “Madon¬ 
na  and  Child  with  the  Carthusian,” 
pretty  rather  than  great  or  incisive  In 
characterization,  was  until  1888  the 
chief  treasure  of  the  Marquis  of  Exe¬ 
ter’s  collection  at  Burleigh  douse.  It 
was  sold  as  a  Jan  Van  Eyck,  and  is 
still  catalogued  as  such,  but  it  should 
rather  be  ascribed  to  his  Imitator,  Pe¬ 
trus  Cristus.  To  those  who  pause  to 
consider  that  we  possess  at  the  Nation¬ 
al  Gallery  no  specimen  of  Albrecht 
DQrer’s  work,  and  shall  now,  in  all  like¬ 
lihood,  never  acquire  anything  that  may 
worthily  represent  him  as  a  painter,  it 
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is  doubly  galling  to  be  reminded  that 
more  than  half  the  panels  and  canvases 
which  rightfully  bear  his  name  In  Ber¬ 
lin  came  from  England.  Those  which 
had  this  provenance  are  the  tempera 
“Frederick  the  Wise”  from  the  Hamil¬ 
ton  Palace  Collection;  the  “Madonna 
with  the  Goldfinch”  from  that  of  the 
Marquis  of  Lothian  at  Newbattle,  near 
Edinburgh;  a  wonderful  “Portrait  of  a 
Girl,”  in  the  Venetian  mode,  painted 
about  1506,  and  a  less  remarkable  “Por¬ 
trait  of  a  Lady.”  The  only  authentic 
painting  by  Diirer  now  in  a  public  gal¬ 
lery  in  England  is  the  little  “Portrait 
of  a  Young  Man”  dated  1506,  now  at 
Hampton  Court.  Who  will  come  for¬ 
ward  to  defend  the  pusillanimity  which 
allowed  a  Holbein  of  the  very  first  or¬ 
der,  the  “Portrait  of  an  Elderly  Man,” 
once  in  the  collection  of  Sir  John  Mil¬ 
lais,  to  be  acquired  by  the  “Kalser- 
Frledrich-Museums-Vereln”  for  consid¬ 
erably  less  than  4,0001.?  This  society 
constitutes  a  sort  of  half-way  house 
to  the  Berlin  Gallery,  where  the  pic¬ 
ture,  esteemed  at  Its  true  value,  now  is. 
Looking  round,  I  see  nothing,  save  at 
Windsor  Castle,  that  could  worthily 
take  its  place  at  the  National  Gallery, 
which— apart  from  the  subtly  exquisite 
“Duchess  of  Milan,”  lent  by  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk— contains  only  “The  Ambas¬ 
sadors,”  a  piece  profoundly  interesting 
ns  an  historical  and  philosophical  puz¬ 
zle,  but  as  a  picture,  formal,  stolid  and 
wholly  uninspired.'  From  Blenheim 
came  further  a  superb  “Bacchanal”  by 
Rubens,  and  with  it  one  of  the  Ant¬ 
werp  master’s  very  finest  things,  the 
“Andromeda”  (H516ne  Fourmeut), 
deemed,  according  to  rumor,  too  nude 
for  our  gallery.  The  very  last  pur¬ 
chase  made  on  behalf  of  the  Berlin 
Gallery  in  England  was  that  of  the  two 
great  Van  Dycks  which  were  the  most 
important  things  among  so-called  Peel 
heir-looms.  For  these  sombre  dramatic 
I)ortrait8  of  an  aged  Genoese  senator, 
and  of  his  consort,  also  in  the  sere  and 
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yellow  leaf,  belonging  to  the  young 
painter's  earliest  Genoese  time,  some¬ 
thing  like  20,0001.  was  paid,  and  very 
properly  paid.  But  it  is  when  we  come 
to  the  Rembrandt  Room,  one  of  the 
great  glories  of  the  Berlin  Museum, 
that  our  losses  make  themselves  most 
deeply  felt.  Rich  as  the  National  Gal¬ 
lery,  the  Wallace  collection,  and  the, 
royal  collection  at  Buckingham  Palace 
are  in  Rembrandts,  we  have  none  satis¬ 
factorily  to  replace  these  here  that  we 
have  forever  lost.  “Susanna  and  the 
Elders”  was  in  the  Lechmere  collection, 
as  was  the  wonderful  “Vision  of  Dan¬ 
iel,”  perhaps  Rembrandt’s  most  poetic 
and  mysterious  creation.  Assuredly  the 
Amsterdam  master’s  most  wonderful 
achievement  as  regards  color  is  the 
"Joseph  and  Potiphar’s  Wife”  from  Sir 
John  Neeld’s  coilection.  From  a  dis¬ 
tance  it  appears  a  mass  of  sombre  yet 
lucent  gems,  glowing  from  the  depths 
of  that  transparent  darkness  which  is 
light,  each  with  a  flame  at  its  heart. 
Then  we  have  the  remarkable  chiaro¬ 
scuro  piece  “St.  John  the  Baptist 
Preaching,”  from  the  Dudley  collection; 
and  last,  not  least,  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  Rembrandts  in  existence— the 
“Pastor  Ansloo  Consoling  a  Widow.” 
This  last  came  to  Berlin  in  18JM  from 
the  Ashburnham  collection,  which  it 
should  never  have  left— except  to  pass 
into  the  National  Gallery.  I  say  noth¬ 
ing  on  the  present  occasion  of  the  “Por¬ 
trait  of  a  Rady”  b.v,  or  ascribed  to, 
Velasquez,  which  was  also  at  one  time 
in  the  Dudley  collection;  or  of  those 
two  jewels  of  the  Francis  Hope  collec¬ 
tion.  the  priceless  Vermeer  of  Delft 
and  the  Adriaen  van  de  Velde. 

With  these  acquisitions  those  of  the 
American  millionaire  collectors  cannot 
as  yet  compare.  But  if  present  fabu¬ 
lous  prices  maintain  themselves,  or 
even  advance— as  they  probably  will  do 
—the  market  will  be  at  their  feet,  and 
what  in  the  future  is  to  be  bought  will 
be  bought  b.v  them,  unless  indeed  some 


counter-influence  be  brought  to  bear  on 
our  great  owners,  drawn  against  their 
will  by  the  irresistible  golden  magnet; 
desirous  it  may  be  of  doing  their  duty 
to  themselves  and  their  country,  yet 
wavering  and  trembling  under  the  fas¬ 
cination  of  great  flgures,  as  the  doomed 
creature  does  under  the  gaze  of  the  ser¬ 
pent. 

Mr.  Henry  G.  Marquand  acquired  in 
1887,  from  Lord  Methuen’s  collection  at 
Corsham,  the  superb  “James  Stuart, 
Duke  of  Richmond  and  Lennox,”  one 
of  Van  Dyck’s  finest  performances  of 
the  Engl^h  period,  and  a  still  greater 
rarity,  the  “Joseph’s  Coat”  painted  iu 
tempera  on  canvas  by  Lucas  van  Ley¬ 
den,  and  authenticated  by  Van  Man- 
der’s  description.  Here,  then,  is  a 
painting  which  is  of  little  or  no  use 
where  it  now  is,  with  the  rest  of  Mr. 
Marquand’s  pictures,  in  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Museum  of  New  York,  because  it 
is  there  isolated,  with  little  or  nothing 
to  back  it  or  to  explain  it.  It  would, 
on  the  other  hand,  have  been  invalua¬ 
ble  in  the  National  Gallery,  which  as 
yet,  like  so  many  of  the  great  European 
collections,  can  show  no  genuine  Lucas 
van  Leyden.  Mr.  Whitney’s  rich  and 
ever-growing  collection  includes— to 
mention  only  his  most  enviable  posses¬ 
sion— the  enchanting  full  length,  “Wil¬ 
liam  Villiers,  Viscount  Grandison,”  by 
Van  Dyck,  which  used  to  hang  almost 
unnoticed  in  a  quiet  English  country- 
house;  then  suddenly  not  only  took  Van 
Dyck  students  but  the  world  by  storm 
when,  as  the  property  of  Herr  Hertzog 
of  Vienna,  it  appeared  at  the  Com¬ 
memorative  Van  Dyck  Exhibition  of 
Antwerp.  Of  all  the  great  full  lengths 
of  splendid  young  Cavaliers  it  is  per¬ 
haps  the  finest.  A  peculiar  charm  is 
given  to  the  picture  by  the  joyful  sur¬ 
prise,  by  the  naive  self-admiration,  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  face  of  the  young  noble¬ 
man,  who  looks  out  upon  life  and  finds 
it  full  of  beauty.  It  is  but  seldom  that 
Van  Dyck  added  to  the  characteristic 
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hauteur  and  melancholy  which  were  the 
outcome  of  his  own  peculiar  tempera¬ 
ment  such  a  subtle  touch  of  objective 
characterization  as  this. 

By  far  the  best  chosen,  and  to  the 
true  connoisseur  and  student  the  most 
valuable  collection  in  America,  is— to 
repeat  what  has  been  said  already— that 
formed  within  the  last  few  years 
by  Mrs.  John  S.  Gardiner  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  L'.S.A.  It  is  this  enthusiastic 
lady  who  has  proved  herself  the  most 
dangerous  because  the  most  Intelligent 
rival  of  the  public  picture-galleries  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  To  enumerate  a 
few  of  her  treasures  is,  or  should  be, 
to  cause  heart-searchings  both  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  in  Italy.  She  owns,  among 
other  things  of  price,  the  “Death  of  Lu- 
cretla,”  a  characteristic  Botticelli  of 
passionately  dramatic  type,  which  was 
in  the  Ashburnham  collection;  the  so- 
called  “Chlgi  Botticelli,”  to  which,  in 
my  opinion,  an  exaggerated  importance 
has  been  attached;  the  “St.  George  and 
the  Dragon”  of  Carlo  Crivelll,  from  the 
Leyland  collection;  two  “Triumphs”  by 
Pesellino,  which,  as  the  property  of 
Mrs.  Austen,  were  exhibited  at  the 
New  Gallery  in  1894;  the  famous 
“Christ,”  am  early  e.\nmple  of  Gior¬ 
gione,  which  used  to  draw  all  wor¬ 
shippers  of  the  master  to  the  Casa 
Loschi  at  VMcenza;  the  “Portrait  of  In- 
ghiraml”  from  Volterra,  of  which  I 
can  only  speak  by  hearsay,  but  which 
Giovanni  Morelli  held  to  be  the  original 
of  the  better-known  picture  in  the  Pitti 
Palace.  The  greatest  blow  England 
has  suffered  since  the  notable  Ash¬ 
burnham  Rembrandt  was  quietly  borne 
off  by  the  victorious  Prussian  is  the  ac- 
(luisition  by  this  collector  of  the  “Rape 
of  Europa,”  a  masterpiece  of  Titian’s 
old  age  and  latest  manner,  in  perfect 
condition,  which  was  the  chief  glory  of 
Lord  Darnley’s  collection  at  Cobham. 
I  have  told  elsewhere  how  this  superb 
work  was  in  the  first  place  offered  by 
the  late  Lord  Darnley  to  the  National 


Gallery  for  3,0001.  less  than  he  after¬ 
ward  obtained  from  a  noted  London 
dealer,  who  ultimately  made  a  large 
further  profit  on  the  sale  to  America. 
Here  the  owner,  compelled,  as  may  be 
inferred,  to  part  with  a  picture  of  ex¬ 
ceptional  interest  and  value,  did  all 
that  patriotism  and  a  true  sense  of  his 
great  position  could  prompt,  and  the 
blame  must  accordingly  attach  in  the 
right  quarter.  Another  great  loss  is 
that  of  the  magnificent  “Portrait  of  the 
Earl  of  Arundel”  by  Rubens,  which 
however  tastefully  enshrined  and  sur¬ 
rounded,  cannot  possibly  mean  as  much 
at  Boston,  U.S.A.,  as  it  did  at  Warwick 
Castle.  A  splendid  early  “Portrait  of 
Rembrandt  in  a  Plumed  Hat”  is  not 
the  least  of  Mrs.  Gardiner’s  many  ar¬ 
tistic  possessions. 

The  most  tremendous,  the  most  over¬ 
whelming  buyer  of  pictures  lately  has, 
I  need  hardly  say,  been  Mr.  J.  Plerpont 
Morgan.  Judging  by  the  canvases 
which,  with  unfailing  liberality,  he 
lends  to  the  London  exhibitions— wheth¬ 
er  those  of  the  Royal  Academy  or  the 
Guildhall— he  has  on  occasion  exhibited 
more  generosity  than  discretion  in  his 
purchases.  No  sigh  of  regret  would  be 
heard  if  the  celebrated,  or  rather  the 
notorious  “Duchess  of  Devonshire,” 
whose  face  Gainsborough  never  saw 
as  we  now  see  it  in  its  crude  and  vul¬ 
gar  brightness,  were  once  more  to  wan¬ 
der  into  exile,  and  to  acquire  a  perma¬ 
nent  domicile  in  the  United  States.  The 
vast  “Holy  Family”  ascribed  to  Titian, 
and  as  such  lent  to  the  present  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  old  masters  at  the  Royal  Acad¬ 
emy,  is  a  work  wholly  beneath  criti¬ 
cism;  it  would  be  an  outrage  to 
ascribe  it  to  any  great  Venetian  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  It  is  one  of  those 
things  which  anywhere  else  it  would 
be  best  to  pass  over  in  silence.  “Non 
ragioniam  di  lor,  ma  guarda  e  paKsa." 
To  the  credit  side  are,  however,  to  be 
set  many  exquisite  things.  A  gren* 
loss  to  Raphael  students  and  lovers  c' 
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Italian  art  is  the  “Madonna  of  the  the  force  of  capital,  with  which  we  are 
Nuns  of  S.  Antonio,”  the  vast  aitar-  threatened  in  the  near  future.  In 
piece  of  Raphael’s  early  time,  which  France  they  have  a  charming  “Soci6t6 
hung  for  so  many  years,  comparatively  des  amis  du  Louvre,”  a  union  of  pa- 
unnoticed,  with  the  Cartoons,  in  the  triots  and  passionate  art-lovers  which 
Raphael  Gallery  at  South  Kensington,  in  a  modest  way  does  much  to  help  the 
but  has  suddenly  become  an  object  of  great  central  museum  of  France,  al- 
general  interest  because  Mr.  Morgan  is  ready  so  overwhelmingly  rich  as  to 
said  to  have  paid  100,0001.  for  it.  This  need  little  help  from  without.  With 
is  a  work  invaluable  in  the  history  of  revenues  which  do  not  amount  to 
art  as  showing,  to  those  who  know  50,000  francs  per  annum  they  have 
how  to  read,  the  whole  history  of  Ra-  brought  into  the  Louvre,  among  other 
phael’s  early  training,  first  in  Urbino,  things,  the  beautiful  “Virgin  and  Child” 
next  in  Perugia,  and  then  in  Florence,  ascribed  to  Piero  della  Francesca,  but 
In  no  private  gallery  can  it,  apart  from  really  by  Alessio  Baldovinetti,  and, 
the  schools  which  it  unites  in  Itself,  be  more  recently,  a  magnificent  Flemish 
seen  to  the  best  advantage  or,  Indeed,  tapestry  of  the  fifteenth  century.  A 
be  understood.  Great  possessions  of  the  much  more  serious  and  redoubtable  or- 
American  multi-millionaire — to  use  a  gauizatiou  is  that  of  the  already  men- 
vile  yet  expressive  phrase — are  also  tioned  “Kaiser  -  Friedrich  -  Museums  - 
the  lovely  Fragonards  of  Grasse,  that  Verein”  of  Berlin,  a  society  of  Berlin- 
beautiful  decoration  of  the  Salon  Mai-  ese  connoisseurs  and  collectors  in  close 
vilaln  there,  which  shows  the  very  touch  with  the  royal  museums  of  that 
fiower  of  his  brilliant,  joyous,  passion-  city,  and  w’hose  chief  r61e  it  is  to  step 
ate  art,  and  is  therefore  not  easily  ap-  forward  and  help  those  establishments 
preciable  at  its  true  worth  by  those  when  they  have  in  view  some  work 
who  persist  in  looking  upon  it  as  so  eminently  desirable,  which  their  re- 
much  wall  decoration,  and  as  that  only,  sources  may  not  for  the  time  being 
Then  there  are  in  the  Morgan  collection  permit  them  to  acquire  direct.  They 
a  genuine  Velasquez,  “The  Infanta  have  done  good  service  already,  and  to 
Maria  Teresa,”  the  superb  Genoese  us  in  a  corresponding  degree  disservice. 
Van  Dyck,  “A  Lady  and  Child,”  now  I  have  already  shown  how  the  “Portrait 
at  the  Academy;  several  Sir  Joshuas,  of  an  Elderly  Man,”  by  Holbein,  from 
including  the  beautiful  portrait  group,  the  Millais  collection,  was  acquired 
“Lady  Betty  Delmg  and  her  children”  by  this  “Verein,”  and  then  in  due 
(acquired  from  Mr.  Wertheimer),  and  course  passed  on  to  the  Berlin  Gallery. 
“Mrs.  Payne-Gallwey  carrying  her  Some  such  society  as  these  two,  which 
child  pick-a-back;”  Gainsboroughs  far  flourish  and  vindicate  their  right  to 
flner  in  quality  than  the  much  adver-  existence,  in  Paris  and  Berlin,  would 
tised  “Duchess;”  the  exquisite  Romney  be  of  manifest  utility  in  England, 
known  as  “Emma  Lady  Hamilton  There  havejndeed  been  temporary  or- 
reading  news  of  Nelson’s  Victory;”  the  ganizations  of  the  same  type  over  here; 
popular  and  often  reproduced  “Master  as  when  a  group  of  noblemen  and  gen- 
Lambton”  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence;  tlemen  with  splendid  generosity  assisted 
and  celebrated  landscapes  by  Turner  the  nation  to  purchase  the  Longford 
and  Constable.  pictures  for  the  National  Gallery;  and 

And  now,  what  can  we  do  to  protect  again  when  a  similar  group  stepped  in 
ourselves,  without  undue  Injury  to  the  to  co-operate  with  the  British  Museum  ^ 
individual,  from  the  rising  tide,  the  Na-  Jn  the  purchase  of  the  so-called 
poleonic  invasion  and  annexation  by  “Pichon”  cop  of  gold,  adorned  with 
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translucent  basse-taille  enamels,  an  al¬ 
together  unique  example  of  French 
goldsmith’s  work  of  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  But  let  us  not 
deceive  ourselves.  Such  a  society  as 
this,  though  it  would  undoubtedly  ren¬ 
der  great  service— even  more  effectual¬ 
ly  in  the  part  of  the  watchful  sentinel 
at  the  gate,  ready  at  any  moment  to  give 
the  alarm,  than  in  that  of  the  David 
prepared  to  do  battle  with  Goliath- 
such  a  society  could  not  stand  unaided 
against  the  weak  within  the  realm  and 
the  strong  without.  For  every  Gretch- 
en,  possessed  of  a  jewel  of  great  price, 
is  now  assailed  not  only  by  the  eager 
Faust,  who  covets  the  treasure  and  will 
not  be  gainsaid,  whatever  the  price  to 
her  or  to  him;  she  is  solicited,  fasci¬ 
nated,  and  in  too  many  instances  un¬ 
done  by  the  Tempter,  whose  business 
and  profit  it  is  to  do  the  bidding  of  the 
overpowering  and  in  his  haste  wholly 
ruthless  wooer.  The  good  angel  who 
should  back  up  the  weak-kneed  Gretch- 
en,  and  with  fiaming  brand  drive  from 
his  prey  the  Mephisto  of  the  occasion, 
must  be  tfn  oflicial  good  angel,  armed 
with  the  necessary  powers  of  offence 
and  defence;  or,  in  default  of  these, 
with  a  weapon  of  the  same  character 
as  those  with  which  she  is  assailed— 
with  sword  and  shield  of  gold.  It  has 
been  shown  how  the  Hamilton  Palace 
Collection,  the  Blenheim  Palace  Collec¬ 
tion,  the  Dudley  Collection,  the  Ash- 
burnham  Collection,  the  Francis  Hope 
Collection,  among  others,  are  things 
of  the  past;  how  too  many  others  have 
been  marred  and  diminished;  how  sin¬ 
gle  masterpieces  have  been  uprooted 
and  carried  off  by  the  compelling  force 
of  capital,  which  is  in  itself  a  kind 
of  violence.  There  remain  to  Great 
Britain  many  other  noble  galleries, 
many  other  great  artistic  possessions, 
in  the  maintenance  of  which  as  part  of 
the  appanage  of  great  houses,  and  in 
another  sense  as  part  of  the  national 
treasure,  as  part  of  the  national  glory. 


every  art  lover,  nay,  every  British  citi¬ 
zen,  is,  or  should  be,  vitally  concerned., 
I  need  hardly  refer  to  the  collections  of 
Bridgewater  House,  Dorchester  House, 
Grosvenor  House,  Panshanger,  Althorp, 
Petworth  House,  Wilton  House,  Long¬ 
ford  Castle,  Gosford  House,  Chats- 
worth,  Locklnge,  Kingston  Lacy— to 
name  only  a  few  of  the  most  important 
in  quality  as  in  magnitude.  The  col¬ 
lections  of  the  great  house  of  Roths¬ 
child  at  Waddesdon,  at  Tring  Park,  at 
Halton,  and  in  London  are  for  obvious 
reasons  on  a  different  footing,  and  as 
to  these,  so  rich  in  the  finest  English 
pictures,  no  anxiety  need  surely  be 
felt.  We  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude— 
relatively  if  not  always  absolutely— to 
another  group  of  collectors,  who  are 
by  degrees  replacing  those  of  former 
generations:  to  Mr.  George  Salting,  Mr. 
Ludwig  Mond,  Mr.  R.  H.  Benson,  Mr. 
Julius  Wernher,  Mr.  Alfred  Beit,  Mr. 
E.  .T.  Taylor,  and  others  of  the  same 
stamp,  who  have  on  many  occasions 
come  forward  when  otherwise  a  great 
work  wouid  have  been  sucked  in  and 
carried  out  of  the  country  on  the  crest 
of  the  gigantic  wave.  But  in  respect 
of  these  collections  the  same  stability 
cannot  be  claimed  or  expected  as  we 
may  legitimately  implore,  if  not  de¬ 
mand,  as  regards  the  famous  historic 
galleries  some  of  which  have  been 
above  enumerated. 

There  exists  in  England  no  legal  pow¬ 
er  that  can  prevent  a  man,  if  he  be  so 
minded,  or  if  his  necessities  compel 
him,  from  bartering  a  great  picture  or 
work  of  art  against  a  great  price, 
•whether  offered  by  his  fellow-country¬ 
man  or  the  alien.  And,  alas,  it  would 
seem.  Judging  by  the  experiences  of 
the  last  twenty  years,  that  there  is  no 
moral  power!  And  yet,  is  there  no 
way?  It  were  mere  midsummer  haad- 
ness  to  expect  that  the  Legislature 
should  impose  restrictions  and  pen¬ 
alties  similar  to  those  which  Italy 
has  enacted,  and  now,  to  meet  the 
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odious  and  in  many  instances  criminal  claims  to  citizenship  by  preferring  the 
machinations  of  the  principal  and  the  private  good  to  the  public  weal, 
agent,  finds  herself  compelled  from  day  But,  if  we  cannot  with  any  hope  of 
to  day  more  rigorously  to  enforce.  This  success  ask  the  Legislature  to  make 
much,  however,  we  may  surely  claim  enactments  and  impose  penalties,  may 
from  the  gentleman  and  the  civis  Brit-  we  not  legitimately  hope  that,  before  it 
unnicus.  There  are  certain  great  is  too  late,  the  Government  will  seek  to 
works  which  under  no  circumstances  obtain  from  Parliament  powers  large 
should  ever  again  be  allowed  to  leave  enough  to  enable  it  to  meet  a  great 
our  shores— works  in  respect  of  which,  and  ever  growing  danger,  with  which. 
It  can  never  be  too  often  repeated,  the  swelling  as  it  Is  dally  to  wholly  un¬ 
owner  is  morally,  if  not  legally,  the  manageable  proportions,  the  patriotism, 
trustee  for  England,  and  in  a  larger  the  zeal,  the  self-sacrifice  of  the  Indi- 
sense  for  the  world.  If  the  owner  of  vidual  are  manifestly  not  able,  unsup- 
any  of  these  be  resolved,  or  by  his  ported,  to  cope?  The  sums  needed  for 
necessities  compelled,  to  sell,  let  him  an  effectual  intervention  of  this  order 
still  be  mbKif*;'  ?;is  .it  woulu  doubtless  be  large.  But  would 

him  not  surreptitiously,  in  the  bushed  they  amount  in  ail  to  more  than  half 
quiet  of  dark  closets,  make  his  bargain  the  price  of  a  single  battleship  of  the 
with  the  agent  of  the  foreigner,  offer-  first  class?  And  the  great  works  of 
ing  the  biggest  price,  and  with  it  the  art  which  would  be  in  question— those 
promise  of  a  secrecy  that  can  never  be  to  retain  possession  of  which  is  a  mat- 
maintained.  Let  him  boldly  come  for-  ter  of  vital  moment— are  much  more 
ward  and  offer  his  treasure  in  the  first  at  this  stage  of  their  existence,  than 
instance  to  the  Government  for  a  na-  merely  great  creations  of  the  painter 
tional  museum,  or  to  that  museum  dl-  or  sculptor.  They  are  the  very  essence 
rect;  or  failing  this,  to  a  municipal  or  of  the  time  to  which  they  belong,  great- 
provincial  gallery;  or,  if  there  be  no  re-  er  and  more  enduring  landmarks  in  the 
sponse  in  these  quarters,  then  to  an  inner,  the  truer  life  of  a  nation  than 
Englishman,  or  a  collector  permanently  the  wars,  the  political  disturbances,  the 
domiciled  in  England.  This  is  a  case  civic  upheavals,  than  all  the  strife,  the 
in  which  patriotism  and  a  sense  of  the  storm  and  stress  that  lies  on  the  sur- 
responslblllty  tacitly  undertaken  with  face.  They  are  of  the  time  out  of 
the  ownership  of  a  great  masterpiece  which  they  issue  the  great  and  perma- 
should  prompt  even  the  needy  owner  nent  expression,  stripped  of  what  Is 
to  accept  a  lower  price  from  the  nation  accidental  and  ephemeral— the  strong, 
than  he  would  claim  from  the  individ-  clear  fiame  soaring  high  above  the  sor- 
ual— especially  from  the  marauder  at-  did  realities  which  the  many  accept  as 
tacking  from  without.  He  who,  re-  the  essential  facts,  the  essential  truths 
gardless  of  his  manifest  duties  in  this  of  existence.  They  are  the  very  heart, 
respect,  either  procures  or  accepts  such  the  very  soul  of  the  nation,  as  of  the 
secret  bargains  as  are  to  the  detriment  individual;  without  which  there  must 
of  the  nation  and  in  defeat  of  its  moral  l)e  spiritual  death,  for  the  one  as  for 
rights,  must.  In  my  humble  opinion,  be  the  other. 

deemed  a  citizen  who  has  forfeited  his  Claude  Phillips. 
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THE  SCARLET  TANAGER. 

It  was  a  morning  in  the  month  of  May,— 

A  wondrous  beauty  o’er  the  landscape  lay, 

The  fields  were  starred  with  blossoms  bright  and  gay, 

The  buds  were  bursting  on  each  branch  and  spray, 

It  was  a  morning  in  the  month  of  May. 

I,  looking  from  my  window,  saw  up-sprung 
The  tender  leaves  upon  an  oak-tree  young, 

When  suddenly  amid  the  branches  swung 
A  scarlet  tanager,  and  rocked  and  hung, 

A  vivid  dame  the  tender  leaves  among,— 

And  this  the  message  that  to  me  he  sung. 

“I  come,  I  go,  on  certain  wing  I  fly. 

Concentered  light  I  seek,  for  winter’s  sky. 

For  ice-bound  hemlocks,  slender  palm-trees  high. 

For  bare-stripped  orchards  where  the  enow  drifts  lie. 
Pomegranates  are  my  feast,  whose  splendors  vie 
With  my  bright  plumage.  Summer  comes  and  I 
Am  come  with  summer!”  Ah,  so  rare  and  shy. 

Thou  red  bird  gleaming  midst  this  springtime  green. 
This  tempered  sunshine  with  its  glinting  sheen. 

The  tropic  brilliance  of  the  South  I  ween 

Thou  bringest  us  from  lands  where  thou  hast  been 

That  we  may  see  in  thee  what  thou  hast  seen! 

C.  D,  W. 


ART  AND  LIFE. 


What  about  Bohemia?  Is  it  perhaps 
as  mythical  as  Shakespeare’s  fabled 
country  by  the  sea,  or  as  obsolete  as 
the  nationality  of  the  people  from 
whom  it  takes  its  name?  What  is  it, 
where  is  it,  and  above  all  why  is  it? 
Is  there  any  occasion  or  excuse  for  it? 
Is  it  a  vital  part  of  the  artistic  life  or 
only  an  excrescence  on  it,  the  cradle 
or  the  grave  of  genius?  In  short,  what 
is  the  bearing  of  a  man’s  life  upon  bis 
work,  and  how  far  is  it  necessary  or  to 


be  desired,  either  in  the  interests  of 
the  man  or  of  bis  work,  that  be  should 
adopt  a  life  in  some  degree  peculiar  to 
his  calling?  These  are  the  questions 
it  is  here  proposed  to  discuss,  and  from 
a  point  of  view  midway  between  the 
extremes  of  prejudice,  from  a  stand¬ 
point,  that  is  to  say,  as  remote  from 
the  orthodoxy  which  is  shocked  at  the 
Bobemianism  that  does  not  wear  a 
tall  silk  hat  in  towns  as  from  the  un- 
orthodoxy  that  would  think  it  Pbilis- 
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tine  to  neglect  any  opportunity  of  out¬ 
raging  public  opiuion. 

There  is  a  fantastic  idea  of  the  artis¬ 
tic  life  which  is  no  doubt  mythical;  but 
even  for  that  there  was  a  foundation; 
the  very  myth  that  has  grown  about  it 
really  goes  to  prove  the  existence  of 
Bohemia.  Nor  is  it  by  any  means  ex¬ 
tinct,  though  its  shores  shift  so  with 
the  tide  of  fashion  that  it  is  impossible 
to  fix  them  with  precision. 

Bohemianism  is  as  old  as  vagrancy; 
Homer  has  been  claimed  as  a  Bohe¬ 
mian;  but  the  term  in  its  modern  sense 
is  relatively  modern.  Balzac  may  be 
said  to  have  given  it  currency  by  the 
publication  of  “Un  Prince  de  Boh^ine” 
in  1840;  and  soon  after  that  Henri  Mur- 
ger  threw  the  country  open,  so  to  speak, 
in  the  famous  “Scenes  de  la  Vie  de  Bo- 
h&me.”  These  godfathers  of  the  vague 
domain  were  of  opinion  that  Bohemia 
existed  only,  and  could  only  exist,  in 
Paris;  one  of  them  located  it  definitely 
in  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens;  but  they 
both  lived  (like  many  another  Parisian) 
in  a  world  which  did  not  extend  far 
beyond  the  banks  of  the  Seine.  The 
truth  is  that,  though  there  may  be 
something  racial  in  the  tendency  to¬ 
wards  it,  it  stands  for  no  nation  but 
for  a  phase  of  life.  The  Bohemia  of 
Balzac  and  Murger  Is  naturally  not 
that  of  Thackeray  and  Robertson,  but. 
wherever  there  is  society,  upon  its 
outskirts  lies  Bohemia.  To  the  born 
Bohemian  all  the  world  is  Bohemia, 
and  Bohemia  all  the  world.  As  one  of 
its  poets  has  sung:— 

Though  the  latitude’s  rather  uncertain. 

The  longitude  equally  vague. 

That  person  I  pity  who  knows  not  the 
city. 

The  beautiful  city  of  Prague. 

And  what  is  this  Bohemian  existence? 
It  differs,  of  course,  in  different  locali¬ 
ties.  and  in  the  same  locality  it  changes 
from  generation  to  generation;  but  it 
follows  always  a  direction  somewhat 


apart  from  the  current  of  accepted  con¬ 
ventions.  It  arises  perhaps  out  of  a 
certain  shyness  of  society— saaraflie  is 
the  French  epithet— which,  whether  or 
not  characteristic  of  the  Red  Indian,  is 
a  distinguishing  instinct  of  certain  of 
us  who  find  it  necessary  to  full  artistic 
activity  to  live  a  life  somewhat  apart. 
The  Savage  of  the  twentieth  century 
lives  and  orders  his  life  quite  otherwise 
than  the  men  who  founded,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  the  Savage  Club.  In  dress  and 
bearing  he  is  irreproachable,  he  is  far 
from  affecting  the  dishevelled,  he  has 
long  since  abandoned  the  Owls’  Nest, 
he  has  been  known  to  entertain  Roy¬ 
alty;  he  may  l)e  himself  a  Lord  Chief 
Justice;  but  at  heart  he  is,  or  was  (or 
else  he  is  an  imposter)  a  rebel  against 
convention,  vowed  to  go  his  own  way, 
lead  his  own  life,  the  life  of  freedom 
necessary  to  his  nature  and  to  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  his  calling. 

The  name  of  Bohemian  calls  to  mind 
the  wandering  gipsy  life;  and  there  is 
a  race  of  artists  temperamentally  of 
the  tribe  of  the  Zingarl,  passionate 
lovers  of  nature,  vagabond  of  mind  if 
not  of  body,  with  a  dash  perhaps  of 
the  mountebank  or  itinerant  showman 
in  them,  though  it  is  only  with  words 
and  colors  that  they  juggle;  some  there 
are  who  never  get  beyond  their  "Wander- 
Jahr,  never  settle  down  to  steady  work 
—the  strolling  players  at  art.  they 
might  be  called— but  Bohemians  are 
not,  as  the  name  might  be  taken  to 
imply,  nomadic;  they  live  even  too  nar¬ 
rowly  within  the  confines  of  the  artis¬ 
tic  milieu.  That  is  what  they  seek, 
that  is  the  vindication  of  their  frater¬ 
nity.  Their  revolt  against  Phlllstla 
may  be  of  the  mildest.  The  frame  of 
mind  which  in  the  Middle  Ages  led 
bookish  men  to  seek  shelter  in  the 
cloister,  where,  amid  surroundings  com¬ 
paratively  propitious  and  society  not 
uncongenial,  it  was  possible  to  pursue 
in  peace  their  learned  or  artistic  voca¬ 
tion,  brings  them  nowadays  sooner  or 
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later  to  Bohemia— for  a  time  at  least, 
until  perhaps  the  path  of  matrimony 
lures  them  away.  The  attitude  of  the 
Bohemian  may  be  something  short  of 
active  rebellion  against  convention; 
strictly  speaking  it  need  not  amount  to 
more  than  non-conformity— about  the 
last  word  by  which  he  would  himself 
describe  it. 

Convention  is  the  measure  of  com¬ 
mon  convenience;  and  great  is  the  con¬ 
venience  of,  conformity.  We  are  tempt¬ 
ed,  if  only  to  avoid  the  wear  and  tear 
of  existence,  tamely  to  agree  in  word 
and  deed  with  whatever  may  be  cur¬ 
rently  accepted.  But  what  if,  in  the 
case  of  the  artistic  temperament,  the 
endeavor  to  conform  should  result  only 
in  continual  friction?  It  is  in  order 
to  avoid  daily  and  hourly  friction  that 
the  artist  once  for  all  declines  to  con¬ 
form,  Convenience  in  this  case  con¬ 
sists  in  conforming  to  a  rule  of  life 
framed  with  a  view  to  artistic  needs, 
not  social  considerations. 

“Great  men,”  said  Balzac,  “belong 
to  their  works.”  The  artist  may  be 
too  ready  to  take  himself  for  a  great 
man,  but,  great  or  small,  he  belongs  to 
his  work.  The  way  an  artist  lives  is 
his  affair.  The  hours  he  works,  what 
time  he  goes  to  bed  or  gets  up  in  the 
morning,  the  fashion  of  his  clothes,  the 
society  he  frequents,  the  amusements 
of  his  idle  hours,  concern  himself  alone; 
and  him  they  concern  more  deeply  than 
is  always  understood.  He  has.  for  one 
thing,  to  keep  clear  of  much  which, 
natural  as  it  may  be  to  others,  would 
be  to  him  fruitless  expenditure.  The 
habits  of  Philistia,  based  as  they  are 
upon  the  ways  and  wants  of  the  well- 
to-do,  may  or  may  not  be  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  business  and  professional 
men;  they  do  not  in  the  least  meet  those 
of  the  artist.  We  hear  of  high  prices 
given  for  works  of  art  (especially  when 
once  the  artist  is  safely  dead  and  does 
not  benefit  thereby),  but  artists  find  it 
as  a  rule  difficult  enough  to  pay  their 


way,  and  they  are  acting  only  in  self- 
defence  when  they  refuse  to  spend 
ui)on  what  is  not  merely  unnecessary, 
but  would  be  no  luxury  to  them  if  they 
had  it,  the  hard-earned  money  they  can 
so  much  better  lay  out  in  things  which, 
luxuries  though  they  might  be  to 
others,  are  necessities  to  them;  in 
books,  for  example,  travel,  rest,  recrea¬ 
tion,  and  all  manner  of  what  may  seem 
extravagance  but  is  really  not  merely 
helpful  but  essential  to  their  craft.  It 
is  only  on  condition  of  a  sort  of  selfish¬ 
ness— at  all  events  it  is  sure  to  be  called 
selfishness— that  a  man  whose  work  is 
individual  does  his  best.  And  in  re¬ 
pudiating  those  conventions  of  society 
which  hinder  him  in  doing  it  he  is  act¬ 
ing  in  the  general  interest  no  less  than 
In  his  own.  In  his  case  duty  to  soci¬ 
ety  consists  in  doing  good  work,  not  in 
conforming  to  its  ways— even  were  that 
possible,  which  to  him  it  may  not  be. 
His  endeavor  to  do  as  others  do  seldom 
results  in  anything  worth  doing. 

Our  work  is  only  partly  ours.  In 
part  it  is  the  result  of  circumstances, 
and  very  especially  of  oiir  surround¬ 
ings.  We  mnst  take  art  as  it  is,  with 
all  the  sensibility  and  supersensltive- 
ness  of  the  artist.  It  is  quite  certain 
that  talents  which  in  the  sunshine  of 
sympathy  would  blossom  freely  are 
nipped  long  before  appreciation  falls  to 
zero;  and  It  Is  in  pursuit  of  the  equable 
temperature  conducive  to  productive¬ 
ness  in  him,  that  the  artist  gravitates 
towards  Bohemia,  establishes  per¬ 
chance  his  own  Bohemia,  gathering  to 
him  others  of  his  kind.  For  want  of 
some  such  haven  the  village  poet  is 
driven  to  seek  the  half  congenial  shel¬ 
ter  of  the  ale-house.  It  is  only  by 
rare  exception  that  a  man  like  Anthony 
Trollope  can  ply  his  craft  with  the 
regularity  of  a  man  of  business,  can 
lend  the  life  of  everybody  and  do  his 
ow’n  work  at  the  same  time;  and  the 
phenomenon  of  an  author  putting  his 
art  into  words  at  the  rate  of  so  many 
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an  hour  for  so  many  hours  every  day, 
is  probably  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 
rather  prosaic  character  of  his  particu¬ 
lar  art.  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  once  lik¬ 
ened  himself  (as  compared  with  the 
wilder  singing-bird)  to  “a  punctual  do¬ 
mesticated  barndoor-fowl  laying  its 
daily  ‘article’  for  the  breakfast-table  of 
the  citizen”— that  same  bourgeois,  by 
the  way,  whom  the  artist  affects  so  to 
despise;  but  even  the  tame  hen  resents 
being  cooped  up. 

It  was  Hamerton,  I  think,  who  said 
that  an  artist  wants  to  wake  up  ‘in  the 
morning  with  the  feeling  that  the  day 
before  him  is  ali  his,  that  he  may  give 
it  to  his  work,  and  not  be  called  off  by 
social  or  other  claims  conflicting  with 
it  It  is  because  he  finds  it  impossible 
to  reconcile  the  ordinary  way  of  life 
with  devotion  to  his  art,  that  he  rebels 
against  it.  His  intuition  that  the  life 
of  everj'  one  is  not  the  life  for  him 
argues  no  vice  or  weakness  in  him. 
That  is  very  clearly  seen  in  the  case  of 
Wordsworth,  whose  “piain  living  and 
high  thinking”  may  be  cited  as  a  noble 
form  of  Bobemianism,  an  artist’s  pro¬ 
test  against  the  rich  living  and  iow 
thinking  of  Phiiistia,  a  fiat  refusal  to 
fall  in  with  the  ways  of  life  which 
meant  nothing  to  him.  as  compared 
with  his  life’s  work.  Thoreau  again, 
seeking  in  the  woods  of  Walden  the 
atmosphere  in  which  he  could  best 
work,  stands  for  a  gipsy-like  but  still 
gentle  Bohemian,  more  at  home  in  the 
solitude  of  Nature  than  in  the  society 
of  men.  The  more  typical  form  of  Bo¬ 
hemian  is  illustrated  in  Walt  Whitman, 
aggressively  rebellious,  so  fearfui  in¬ 
deed  of  being  influenced  by  custom 
and  convention  as  to  make  something 
of  a  parade  of  going  counter  to  them. 
A  rebel  Is  obliged  sometimes  in  self- 
defence  to  attack,  to  carry  war  into 
the  country  of  an  enemy  who  will  not 
leave  him  In  peace.  It  is  not  mere 
bravado  which  makes  a  man  proclaim 
his  creed.  Call  him  by  a  name  to 


which  some  odium  is  attached,  and,  if 
he  cannot  shake  It  off,  he  will  glory  in 
it,  just  to  show  he  is  not  ashamed  of 
himself.  For  all  that,  too  loud  a  boast 
of  Independence  is  not  the  surest  proof 
of  strong  personality;  ideas  are  none 
the  less  new  or  true  for  being  expressed 
with  due  regard  to  the  feelings  and 
prejudices  of  others.  An  artist  has  not 
only  to  attract  an  audience  but  to  keep 
it,  and  at  times  even  to  convert  it. 

A  certain  surliness  in  the  attitude  of 
an  artist  towards  society  may  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  its  seeming  to  hold  out 
to  him  the  promise  of  position  or 
wealth,  a  bait  which  his  artistic  con¬ 
science  warns  him  not  to  swallow.  He 
has  been  known,  of  course,  before  now 
to  take  himself  too  seriously,  and  so¬ 
ciety  may  well  disregard  pretensions 
not  warranted  by  work  done,  but  it 
owes  some  attention  to  the  protest  of 
a  man  like  Michael  Angelo.  “The 
world,**  he  said,  “forgets  that  the  really 
zealous  artist  is  In  duty  bound  to  ab¬ 
stain  from  the  Idle  trivialities  and  cur¬ 
rent  compliments  of  society,  not  be¬ 
cause  he  is  high  and  mighty  or  disdain¬ 
ful,  but  because  his  art  imperatively 
claims  his  energy,  all  of  it.  If  he  had 
leisure  equal  to  the  rest  of  the  world, 
the  rest  of  the  world  might  expect  him 
to  observe  its  rules  of  etiquette  or  cere¬ 
mony.  As  it  Is  they  seek  his  society 
for  their  own  honor  and  glory,  and  they 
must  put  up  with  his  crotchets.”  That 
may  be  savage,  but  there  is  no  denying 
the  truth  of  It. 

The  artist,  then,  goes  his  own  way, 
contrary  as  it  may  be  to  the  neatly  or¬ 
dered  paths  of  Phiiistia,  no  matter  who 
may  resent  it.  Resentment  is  partly 
owing  to  misunderstanding.  The 
steady-going  citizen  Is  shocked  by  the 
artist’s  irregularity,  the  fitfulness  of 
his  industry,  not  realizing  (how  should 
he  realize?)  that  this  is  not  in  him  the 
vice  it  would  be  in  a  banker  or  his 
clerk.  Pictures  are  not  painted,  nor 
statues  modelled,  nor  poems  written. 
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with  the  regularity  with  which  a  man 
of  business  casts  up  accounts  or  an¬ 
swers  letters.  An  artist’s  best  work  is 
done,  not  at  fixed  intervals,  but  when 
the  fit  is  on  him;  and,  short  of  making 
his  moods  an  excuse  for  shirking  work, 
he  is  not  only  justified  in  following 
them,  but  bound  in  economic  prudence 
to  do  so.  The  artist  may  be  a  bit  of 
an  idler,  but  be  is  not  always  so  idle 
as  more  regular  workers  may  think, 
lie  works,  when  the  fit  is  on  him,  at  a 
pressure  greatly  beyond  that  of  regular 
routine.  There  follow'  periods  of  ex¬ 
haustion  when  it  is  his  I)est  wisdom  to 
desist  from  work. 

Hast  in  der  biisen  Stund  geruht, 

1st  dir  die  gute  doppelt  gut.* 

So  wrote  Goethe,  and  he  w’as  no  idler. 
And  then,  remember,  the  artist  whose 
heart  is  in  what  he  is  doing  never  gets 
quite  free  from  it,  is  never  so  idle  as 
the  man  whose  work  is  a  task,  from 
which  it  is  a  holiday  to  escape.  An 
artist  obeys  and  must  obey  his  im¬ 
pulse,  happy  if  it  should  not  carry  him 
too  far.  The  peculiar  temperament 
which  is  one  of  the  conditions,  if  not 
tlie  one  condition,  on  which  he  holds 
his  creative  faculty,  is  not  an  unquali¬ 
fied  blessing.  Often  it  leads  him  astray. 
It  is  largely  responsible  for  his  Irre¬ 
sponsibility,  for  the  curious  dulness  of 
his  common-sense,  for  his  characteristic 
unfitness  for  the  business  of  life.  And 
his  way  of  living,  the  way  necessary  it 
may  be  to  his  development  on  the  artis¬ 
tic  side,  does  nothing  to  correct  the 
warp  on  the  other,  does  not  discourage 
waywardness,  nor  develop  habits  of 
caution,  method,  pimctuality,  and  so 
forth,  which  (though  he  can  afford  to 
do  without  the  to  him  intolerable  rou¬ 
tine  so  necessary  to  the  conduct  of 
more  matter-of-fact  affairs)  are  In  some 
sort  indispensable  to  great  achievement 
in  art. 

I  Rest  always  In  the  evil  hour ; 

So  shall  you  work  with  doable  power. 


The  badge  of  all  our  tribe  is  wilful¬ 
ness;  but  some  at  least  of  our  apparent 
unreasonableness  Is,  in  strict  truth,  a 
most  rational  protest  against  the  exor¬ 
bitant  demands  commonly  made  upon 
conformity.  That  a  man  is  proof 
against  distractions  which,  while  af¬ 
fording  him  no  satisfaction,  would  yet 
hinder  him  in  his  work,  that  he  denies 
himself  what  he  does  not  In  the  least 
value  in  order  to  make  sure  of  what  be 
treasures,  that  he  lives  simply  so  as  to 
be  able  to  work  sincerely— Is  surely 
neither  wayward  nor  wilful  but  the 
perfection  of  sweet  reasonableness. 

Plainly,  then,  the  artist’s  life  is  not  a 
myth,  and  the  necessity  for  it  is  not 
extinct;  and  in  so  far  as  man,  and  least 
of  all  the  artist,  is  (with  the  exception 
of  here  and  there  an  anchorite)  not  a 
solitary  animal,  the  aggregation  of  ar¬ 
tists  into  communities  in  which  they 
may  rely  upon  the  sympathy,  the  criti¬ 
cism,  the  incentive  of  fellow-workers— 
Bohemia,  in  short— is  not  merely  justi¬ 
fied;  it  is  Inevitable. 

We  pride  ourselves  upon  our  individ¬ 
uality,  but  absolutely  independent  we 
are  not.  The  least  sympathetic  of  us 
reflect  the  color  of  our  surroundings; 
here  and  there  a  man  like  Charles 
Kingsley  seems  to  owe  almost  every¬ 
thing  to  his  environment  at  the  critical 
moment  of  bis  life;  but  it  tells  upon  us 
all.  Polite  society  makes  the  artist 
something  of  a  man  of  fashion,  just  as 
the  companionship  of  fellow-artists 
kindles  and  strengthens  in  him  the 
spirit  which  produces. 

The  artist,  then.  Is  fully  justified  in 
leading  the  life  which  suits  him.  Ad¬ 
herence  to  custom  being  in  the  main  a 
matter  of  convenience.  It  Is  no  credit 
to  a  man  that  it  suits  bis  purpose  to 
conform,  no  discredit  that  it  does  not. 
He  needs  no  excuse  for  a  very  wide 
departure  from  the  conventions  others 
may  have  accepted.  The  misfortune  is 
that  in  the  atmosphere  of  Bohemia  the 
foibles  of  the  artist  have  full  play. 
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equally  with  his  faculties,  and  thrive, 
as  it  proves,  so  abnormally,  that  the 
plea  of  the  artistic  life  is  made  to  cover 
a  multitude  of  sins— some  of  them  ve¬ 
nial,  some  not. 

The  final  verdict  upon  Bohemianism 
must  depend  very  much  upon  what  is 
understood  by  it.  We  must  distinguish 
between  its  phases.  In  one  of  them  it 
has  made  itself  sufliciently  ridiculous. 
Young  art  is  prone  to  offer  up  incense 
at  the  shrine  of  its  own  genius,  and  the 
fumes  get  into  its  silly  head.  It  is  not 
so  much  Bohemianism  as  youthful  van¬ 
ity  which  makes  one  budding  poet  vie 
with  another  as  to  which  shall  sport 
the  most  outrageous  headgear,  and,  if 
need  be,  refer  the  matter  to  the  solemn 
arbitration  of  a  third  genius.  But 
the  atmosphere  has  something  to  do 
with  inflaming  such  youthful  van¬ 
ity.  It  has  something  to  do  with  the 
state  of  mind  in  which  a  young  gentle¬ 
man  can  dye  his  hair  crimson  and,  in  a 
yellow  waistcoat,  knee-breeches,  and  a 
Scotch  cap,  disport  himself  in  the  Lux¬ 
embourg  Gardens;  and  makes  possible 
the  otherwise  impossible  point  of  view 
of  his  friends  of  the  Chat  Noir  who 
were  not  only  indignant  at  his  getting 
locked  up  but  astonished. 

To  the  childish  vanity  of  dressing-up 
has  succeeded  the  determination  not, 
if  possible,  to  be  taken  for  an  artist;  of 
which  two  forms  of  affectation  (vain¬ 
glorious  assertion  of  one's  calling,  and 
denying  it)  the  more  ridiculous  is  the 
less  insincere.  In  either  case  it  is  self- 
consciousness  which  is  to  blame,  a 
vanity  which  will  not  allow  a  man  to 
go  about  his  business  without  always 
thinking  what  sort  of  a  figure  be  cuts. 
Art  outgrows  one  affectation  after  an¬ 
other,  but  not  the  vanity  which  gives 
rise  to  them  successively.  A  lasting 
conceit  is  that  which  affects  to  be 
apart,  strange,  unnatural,  exotic,  none 
too  moral,  and  prides  itself  upon  a 
foolish  artificiality.  The  pose  of  youth¬ 
ful  genius  has  been  very  happily  hit  off 


by  the  distinguished  critic.  Jules  Le- 
maltre. 

To-day  certain  young  literary  men 
form  a  fresh  variety  of  the  human 
race;  they  take  themselves  more  seri¬ 
ously  than  priests,  philosophers,  or 
politicians.  At  about  the  age  of  twenty 
the  malady  gets  hold  of  them.  They 
begin  by  believing  with  the  narrowest 
and  most  fanatical  faith  that  litera¬ 
ture  is  the  noblest  of  human  callings, 
the  only  one  possible  to  them  (all 
others  being  below  their  notice)  and 
that  it  Is  really  they  who  Invented  lit¬ 
erature.  Then  they  make  cliques  of 
three  or  two  or  even  one.  They  seek 
painfully  the  most  outrageous  forms  of 
expression.  They  are  more  naiuraliate 
than  Zola,  more  impressionist  than  the 
de  Goncourts,  more  grotesquely  mystic 
than  Poe  or  Beaudelaire.  They  invent 
the  “art  of  the  decadence,”  and  what 
not.  The  comparatively  modest  among 
them  think  they  have  discovered  psy¬ 
chology,  and  talk  of  nothing  else.  For¬ 
merly  at  the  age  of  twenty  we  knew 
how  to  admire,  we  had  some  respect 
for  our  masters,  we  had  a  naive  affec¬ 
tion  for  them,— Lamartine,  Hugo,  Mus¬ 
set  and  the  rest— even  Augier  and 
Dumas  inspired  us  with  some  consid¬ 
eration.  But  the  arrogance  of  the  new 
elite  is  unbounded.  The  youngsters 
take  dislikes  as  arbitrary  as  their 
fancies,  and  their  dislikes  are  as  nu¬ 
merous  as  their  admirations  are  rare. 
They  hate  and  despise  whatever  is 
not  like  themselves.  Knowing  noth¬ 
ing  they  have  a  stupid  and  stubborn 
contempt  for  the  sublimest  genius  or 
the  most  marvellous  talent  so  soon  ns 
it  is  recognized.  What  with  their  in¬ 
tolerance  and  egotism,  it  is  as  difficult 
to  talk  to  them  as  to  a  Dervish  or  a 
Thug.  They  are  neither  Christians 
nor  citizens,  nor  friends,  nor  perhaps 
so  much  as  men — they  are  literary — 
each  with  his  peculiar  creed,  in  which 
he  perhaps  alone  believes,  which  he 
alone  understands,  if  he  does  under¬ 
stand  it 

M.  Lemaltre  is  speaking  only  of  the 
literary  exclusive,  but  his  words  have 
a  general  application  to  other  artists, 
and  not  of  his  country  alone.  The 
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French  are  by  race  less  reticent  than 
we,  though  we  too  are  fast  learning  to 
exhibit  ourselves  without  the  disguise 
of  costume.  We  shouid  not  have  far 
to  iook  for  English  paraiiels  to  Baude- 
iaire  ransacking  the  dictionary  for 
strange  words  with  which  to  flavor  his 
style,  or  to  Thfeophile  Gautier  profess¬ 
ing,  in  his  rage  for  form,  to  prefer  the 
picturesque  atrocities  of  the  worst  of 
Roman  Emperors  to  the  clean  life  of 
the  best  of  French  citizens,  out  of 
which  there  was  no  artistic  capital  to 
be  made.  It  is  surely  the  virus  of 
Persian  perversity  working  upon  a 
smart  English  writer  which  makes 
him  try  and  startle  us  by  pointing, 
paradoxically,  to  M.  Emile  Zola  as  a 
“striking  instance  of  the  insanity  of 
commonsense.”  The  insincerity  of  the 
author  of  such  topsy-turvydom  is  obvi¬ 
ous;  his  one  thought  is  plainly  “to  make 
the  Philistine  sit  up”  as  he  would  say 
—a  common  foible  of  the  Bohemian,  but 
for  the  most  part  a  mere  waste  of  flre- 
works.  It  is  a  distinguishing  feature 
of  the  Philistine  that  he  takes  no  notice 
of  the  class  whose  fond  ambition  is  to 
astound  him,  even  if  he  is  so  much  as 
aware  of  its  existence.  He  neither 
sits  up  or  jumps  out  of  his  skin,  but 
goes  quietly  about  bis  business,  us 
tliough  the  startling  picture  had  not 
been  painted,  the  shocking  story  not 
told— and  for  the  simple  reason  that  it 
never  comes  to  his  knowledge.  It  is 
only  human  to  take  a  rather  perverse 
delight  in  shocking  the  straight-laced, 
more  esiieclally  if  we  can  flatter  our¬ 
selves  that  the  unorthodox  thing  wants 
to  be  said  or  ought  to  be  done;  but  the 
Justification  of  unorthodoxy,  and  espe¬ 
cially  of  protesting  it  aloud,  Is  absolute 
sincerity,  and  much  of  the  more  wil¬ 
fully  original  art  of  our  day  falls  la¬ 
mentably  short  of  that.  “What  does 
it  all  mean?”  said  one  city  man  to  an¬ 
other— they  were  standing  before  a 
very  extreme  picture  at  a  Ix)ndon  ex¬ 
hibition.  “Mean?”  said  the  other. 


“Why,  it  means  you  don’t  know  any¬ 
thing  about  it,  hut  I  do.'* 

A  serious  set-off  against  the  impulse 
and  encouragement  of  sympathetic  and 
appreciative  society  are  the  pretensions 
awakened  by  the  over-appreciation  of 
critics  whose  horizon  does  not  extend 
beyond  the  confines  of  Bohemia. 
thorough-paced  Bohemian  will  go  .so 
far  as  to  pride  himself  upon  his  failure; 
it  argues  him  too  good  to  be  appreci¬ 
ated.  If  by  chance  another  should 
achieve  distinction  (this  argument 
never  applies  to  oneself),  if  the  Philis¬ 
tine  should,  instead  of  opening  bis  eyes 
in  wonder,  open  his  purse  and  buy  the 
work  of  a  Bohemian,  why,  then  it  can’t 
be  as  good  as  the  thorough-goer 
thought;  the  author  is  in  fact  suspect, 
perhaps  after  all  a  Philistine  in  dis¬ 
guise. 

The  contemptuous  assumption  that 
the  prosperity  of  an  artist  is  the  ruin 
of  his  art  is  less  inexcusable.  There  is  a 
quality  of  undeniable  genius  which  ap¬ 
pears  quickly  to  parch  In  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  social  success.  It  is  a  fact 
(though  envy  may  quicken  the  percep¬ 
tion  of  it)  that  there  is  something  goes 
to  success  in  art  which  is  not  art, 
which  may  be  developed  at  the  expense 
of  art,  and  in  the  end  extinguish  it. 
When  a  man  is  coining  money  he  is 
probably  not  doing  all  be  might  have 
done.  Bohemian  contempt  for  success 
is  not  all  assumed.  It  was  quite  fair 
banter,  and  not  jealousy  on  the  part 
of  CoppCe’s  Donadieu,  when  he  com¬ 
plained  laughing  of  his  old  friend, 
that  be  dared  not  blow  his  nose  till 
sundown,  because  to  drop  his  {lalette 
and  take  out  his  pocket-handkerchief 
was  equivalent  to  the  loss  of  a  louis— 
his  last  cold  in  the  bead  cost  him  three 
thousand  francs. 

Success,  as  it  is  called,  does  not  sit 
lightly  upon  the  artist.  It  may  prove 
a  veritable  old  man  of  the  sea  upon  his 
shoulders.  His  real  success,  of  coarse, 
is  in  finding  full  expression  of  what 
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he  had  to  say,  his  true  pride  is  in  his 
work,  and  Bohemia  fosters  in  him  that 
proper  pride,  together  with  some  pride 
of  which  the  propriety  is  less  obvious. 
It  encourages  him  not  merely  to  value 
art  at  its  full  worth  but  himself,  as  its 
exponent,  at  something  more.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  for  him,  the  feeling  for  art 
does  not  in  the  least  imply  a  corre¬ 
sponding  faculty.  There  are  many 
more  called  than  will  ever  be  chosen, 
and  some,  who  make  sure  of  their  vo¬ 
cation,  hear  only  the  voice  of  their  own 
desire  to  be  artists.  Bohemia  is  haunt¬ 
ed  by  these  victims  of  an  illusion  w’hich 
grows  with  each  fresh  disappointment 
only  more  stubborn,  these  dreamers  of 
dreams  never  by  any  chance  to  come 
true.  There,  too,  are  other  ‘‘ghosts” 
and  “devils,”  hacks,  and  unknown  ar¬ 
tists  who  will  never  be  known— who 
have  nothing  to  expect  from  Fortune, 
for  she  does  not  so  much  as  know  their 
address,  and  they  are  careful  not  to 
give  it,  resigning  thus  their  right  to 
complain.  There  is  nothing  for  the  ir- 
reconcilables  who  are  prepared  to  make 
no  concession  but  to  tight  it  out,  and, 
when  worsted  to  accept  defeat.  Heroic 
submission  is  the  only  Justification  of 
what  is  else  a  pretence  of  a  pose. 

It  is  not  proper  pride  but  vanity 
which  bids  a  man  expect  the  world  (in 
answer  to  his  outspoken  contempt  for 
it)  to  come  and  thrust  a  pedestal  under 
his  unwilling  feet.  Proper  pride  would 
urge  him  to  earn  his  livelihood  at  no 
matter  what  honest  trade,  so  he  might 
be  free  in  his  inspired  moments  to 
work  acc'ording  to  his  inspiration.  Such 
moments  are  not  so  many  that  they 
would  greatly  interfere  with  the  year’s 
work.  Genius  itself  is  most  of  the 
time  not  fit  for  much  more  than  plain 
journey-work. 

Genius  or  Journeyman,  a  worker  must 
be  the  best  judge  of  the  way  of  living 
which  suits  his  work.  Who  else  can 
know'  the  circumstances  of  his  particu¬ 
lar  case?  I,et  him  live  accordingly; 


and,  though  his  manner  of  life  seem  to 
us  eccentric  or  unorthodox,  it  is  justi¬ 
fied,  as  the  expression  of  individual 
liberty,  the  assertion  of  a  right  to  go 
one’s  own  way.  It  is  the  pose  of  un¬ 
orthodoxy  which  is  so  childish,  a  de¬ 
fect  of  that  quality  of  youihfulness 
which  is  part  of  the  artistic  nature. 
That  eternal  youthfulness  of  the  artist 
makes  him  the  rebel  that  he  is  against 
the  conventions  of  society.  But  rebel¬ 
lion  works  itself  out.  Reiterated  pro¬ 
test  becomes  at  last  a  trick  of  speech, 
repeated  action  falls  Into  attitude,  non¬ 
conformity  becomes  a  pose,  and.  cruel 
irony!  Bohemianism  itself  crystallizes 
at  last  into  neither  more  nor  less  than 
a  new  convention. 

There  is  one  theory  of  the  artistic 
life  which,  sanely  speaking,  is  not  ten¬ 
able— the  theory  of  the  artist’s  immunity 
from  the  duties  of  manhood  and  good 
citizenship.  Irresponsible  he  is  no 
doubt,  in  the  sense  that  he  does  not 
recognize  his  responsibilities;  but  that 
does  not  absolve  him  from  them.  The 
prevalence  of  this  incurable  irrespon¬ 
sibility  among  artists  seems  almost  to 
argue  some  insanity  of  the  artistic  na¬ 
ture  or  some  depravity  in  the  artistic 
life.  How  else  are  we  to  account  for 
the  strange  perversion  of  the  moral 
sense  which  makes  it  easier  for  a 
Bums  to  borrow  than  to  accept  money 
for  the  “efforts  of  his  muse.”  and  lends 
his  artistic  eulogist  to  find  this  “noble 
with  the  nobility  of  the  Viking?”  The 
Viking,  no  doubt,  w’as  unhampered  by 
any  very  rigid  ideas  as  to  property  or 
the  means  of  acquiring  it;  but  why 
noble?  Another  t.vplcal  instance  of 
perverted  pride  is  that  of  a  certain 
needy  (one  cannot  say  struggling)  ar¬ 
tist,  to  whom  Canova  sent  the  price  of 
a  study;  his  first  thought  was  to  send 
it  back;  but  he  eventually  swallowed 
Ills  resentment  and  stood  treat  at  the 
inn  till  the  money  was  all  spent. 

The  boast  of  irresponsibility,  on  the 
part  of  men,  some  of  whom  at  least 
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were  not  without  great  gifts,  has  al¬ 
most  persuaded  us  to  mistake  it  for  a 
sign  of  genius.  And  they  have  a 
charming  way  with  them  sometimes. 
Who  does  not  prefer  “Dick  Steele  with 
all  his  faults  to  Addison  with  all  his 
essays?”  But  the  assumption  that  he 
was  the  better  artist  because  as  a  man 
be  could  not  hold  himself  in  hand,  is 
worse  than  foolish.  Pope  was  a  far 
better  artist,  and  a  typical  one,  pursu¬ 
ing,  it  might  be  said,  “art  for  art's 
sake,”  before  ever  the  phrase  was  in¬ 
vented;  and  yet,  so  far  from  sacrificing 
to  it  anything  of  manly  independence, 
he  earned  the  w’herewithal  to  live,  and, 
having  earned  it,  regarded  it,  to  quote 
the  words  of  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen,  “as 
a  retaining  fee,  not  a  discharge  from 
his  duties  as  an  artist.”  That  is  not 
the  Bohemian  ideal  of  maintaining  “a 
poet’s  dignity,”  but  it  is  one  U  which 
Goethe  and  Shakespeare  could  have 
subscribed. 

An  artist,  it  is  said,  must  obey  bis 
temperament  He  should  at  any  rate 
not  be  its  slave.  It  is  too  much  to  say 
that  even  genius  is  at  liberty  to  do  no 
matter  what,  and  the  world  is  to  be 
thankful.  Temperament  is  but  a  poor 
excuse  for  a  life  at  best  much  less  ef¬ 
fective  than  it  should  have  been.  The 
artist  is  not  to  be  Judged  too  harshly. 
His  temperament  exposes  him  possibly 
to  more  than  ordinary  temptation. 
The  conditions  of  his  life  may  not  be 
of  the  healthiest  and  most  bracing.  It 
is  quite  possible  that  there  is  some¬ 
thing  abnormal  in  art.  some  insanity 
in  genius.  At  least  the  artist  is  en¬ 
dowed  w’ith  a  nervous  system  liable 
from  its  very  delicacy  to  get  out  of 
order;  and  the  exhaustion  of  his  nerve- 
power,  consequent  upon  the  high  pres¬ 
sure  at  which  bis  best  w’ork  is  done, 
weakens  perhaps  his  powers  of  de¬ 
fence  Just  at  the  point  where  moral 
sense  is  open  to  attack. 

The  artist,  therefore,  who  gives  way 
to  his  weakness  may  plead  the  artistic 
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temperament  as  an  extenuating  cir¬ 
cumstance;  but  he  is  clearly  guilty, 
and  to  claim  any  sort  of  artistic  irre- 
sponsibilitjr  is  something  less  than 
manly.  It  is  not  contended  that  artists 
lead  less  decent  lives  than  the  rest  of 
the  world,  though  they  may  take  less 
pains  to  bide  their  lapses  than  some 
to  whom  respectability  is  a  part  of 
their  stock  in  trade,  but  only  that  the 
plea  of  the  artistic  life  is  no  Justifica¬ 
tion  of  111-living.  The  personal  conven¬ 
ience  of  the  artist  (art  is  esentially 
personal)  excuses  nothing  contrary  to 
the  general  good.  An  artist  is  not  ex¬ 
empt  from  the  obligations  of  citizen¬ 
ship;  and  if  the  Bohemian’s  contempt 
for  the  Philistine  implies  that  be  is, 
then  his  taunt  of  Philistinism  recoils 
upon  himself.  The  claims  of  art  and 
of  life  may  not  always  be  easy  to  ad¬ 
just;  but  they  are  usually  adjustable. 
If,  peradventure,  they  should  clash,  it 
is  not  a  case  in  which  a  man’s  Judg¬ 
ment  should  desert  him,  nor  an  artist's 
sense  of  proportion.  It  is  only  an  over¬ 
weening  esteem  of  the  importance  of 
art,  or  of  his  own  importance,  which, 
when  it  comes,  for  example,  to  a 
choice  between  art  and  morals,  can 
blind  a  responsible  being  to  his  plain 
doty,  or  prevent  him  from  perceiving 
that  here  is  the  occasion  for  the  man 
to  come  to  the  front,  and  not  slink  be¬ 
hind  the  artist.  Grant  all  the  claims 
of  art  upon  the  artist,  and  suppose 
(what  is  by  no  means  granted)  that 
right  conduct  were  contrary  to  the  in¬ 
terests  of  art— why,  then,  the  artist 
would  be  called  upon  to  risk  his  art,  as 
men  are  called  upon  to  risk  their  lives; 
and  it  would  be  nothing  less  than  cow¬ 
ardice  to  hold  back.  There  is  a  point 
of  view  from  which  a  man  of  any  prin¬ 
ciple,  or  self-restraint,  or  good  repute, 
is  thought  to  be  quite  lost  to  art.  Art, 
it  is  contended,  has  nothing  to  do  with 
morals.  Your  every  impulse  must  run 
away  with  you,  or  it  is  a  sign  you  have 
no  passion,  no  temperament  To  study 
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seriously,  to  take  a  degree,  to  marry 
fairly,  to  earn  your  living,  pay  your 
rent,  keep  decent  company— what  is 
that  but  to  confess— in  acts  each  one 
more  Philistine  than  the  other,  that 
you  are  not  an  artist?  Art  thrives 
upon  disorder!  It  is  spontaneous,  free, 
the  overflow  of  genius  and  originality! 
Was  ever  such  perversity?  The  Philis¬ 
tine,  it  Is  true,  is  no  judge  of  art;  but 
of  its  wholesomeness  Brown,  Jones  or 
Robinson,  is  a  better  judge  than  Ros¬ 
setti  or  de  Maupassant. 

The  excesses  of  Bohemia  being  what 
they  are,  no  wonder  it  is  a  terror  to 
the  timid  and  a  scandal  to  tlie  conven¬ 
tional.  Yet  there  is  in  sober  truth  no 
just  reason  why  its  inhabitants  should 
not  be  as  sternly  steadfast  to  a  high 
purpose  as  the  great  Bohemian  re¬ 
former  Huss  himself,  as  brave  in  de¬ 
fence  of  true  artistic  individuality  as 
the  little  body  of  Bohemian  patriots 
who  made  their  gallant  stand  for  na¬ 
tionality  and  freedom.  The  Bohemi- 
anism  worthy  of  respect  is  not  a  pose 
but  a  stand  against  oppression,  a  sev- 
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erance  from  social  orthodoxy,  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  devoted  pursuit  of  an 
artistic  ideal.  Whether  art  is  worth 
tlie  sacriflce  is  a  question  men  will 
answer  according  to  their  appreciation 
of  art.  To  the  artist  what  he  gives  up 
is  no  sacriflce,  and,  were  it  ten  times 
a  sacriflce,  it  Is  the  price  at  which  he 
saves  his  soul  alive.  And  yet  perhaps 
he  pays  more  dearly  than  he  knows. 
There  is  a  sacriflce  to  which  he  hardly 
gives  heed  enough.  Too  absolute  de¬ 
tachment  from  the  affairs  of  life  does 
cost  him  something.  Living  exclusively 
in  the  world  of  art,  in  his  dreams  and 
among  dreamers  like  himself,  he  loses 
hold  upon  the  realities.  Engrossed  -in 
art,  he  is  apt  to  let  pass  the  duties  of 
good  citizenship,  and  not  seriously  to 
heed  the  world  and  what  is  going  on 
in  it.  An  artist  is  doomed  in  any  case 
to  an  outlook  through  the  spectacles  of 
art;  but  a  real  man  should  at  least  look 
things  in  the  face,  and  take  God’s 
world  for  almost  as  serious  as  his  own 
creations. 

Lcfpis  F.  Day. 
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When  the  doctors  advised  us  to  go 
and  settle  in  the  mountains,  for  the 
sake  of  our  baby-boy  who  was  just 
recovering  from  a  long  and  serious  ill¬ 
ness,  we  were  delighted.  As  we  had 
always  lived  in  towns,  we  longed  for 
the  open  flelds,  exclaiming  with  Hor¬ 
ace:  “0  ru8  quando  ego  te  a«piciamt" 
My  husband  at  once  looked  out  for  a 
country  church.  The  parish  of  B., 
over  three  thousand  feet  high,  in  the 
C6vennes  mountains,  was  in  want  of 
a  pastor,  so  he  went  and  recon¬ 
noitred.  He  found  it  was  just 
what  we  were  seeking,  and  the  in- 
*Mibitants,  descendants  of  the  old 


Huguenots,  welcomed  him  enthusi¬ 
astically. 

When  we  arrived  at  B.,  In  the  month 
of  June,  the  country  was  at  its  best. 
The  meadows  were  covered  with  a  pro¬ 
fusion  of  wild  flowers,  the  green  corn 
was  waving  in  the  flelds,  the  brooks 
babbling  gaily  as  they  skirted  the 
edges  of  the  pine  forests.  Wherever 
we  turned  picturesque  views  met  our 
charmed  gaze,  and  we  congratulated 
one  another  on  having  found  a  home 
in  such  exquisite  scenery. 

What  was  our  surprise  to  And  that 
these  beauties  of  Nature  were  unap¬ 
preciated  by  the  peasants! 
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When  we  admired  the  many-hued 
sweet-scented  flowers  we  w’ere  told 
they  spoilt  the  hay;  the  bold  rocky 
mountains  were  bad  pasture-land,  and 
the  lovely  ferns  only  good  for  fodder. 
Once  I  made  a  nosegay  of  large  wild 
pansies  that  spread  like  a  fragrant  car¬ 
pet  at  our  feet.  Next  morning  a  girl 
called  at  the  Manse  with  a  basket  full 
of  them,  wanting  to  sell  them  at  two¬ 
pence  the  pound!  I  lifted  the  lid,  and 
there  w’ere  hundreds  of  the  lovely 
blooms— crushed  and  stalkless.  She 
had  seen  me  gathering  them  and 
thought  I  wanted  them  for  herb-tea. 

The  longer  we  stayed  at  B.  the  more 
we  were  struck  by  the  contrast  be¬ 
tween  its  romantic  surroundings  and 
its  unpoetlc  inhabitants.  They  did  not 
even  use  the  produce  of  their  country 
for  themselves,  and  instead  of  thriving 
on  creamy  milk,  golden  butter  and  new’- 
laid  eggs,  as  w'e  had  imagined,  they  car¬ 
ried  all  these  to  market  to  be  turned  into 
ready  money,  and  lived  on  prosy  fat 
bacon,  cabbages  and  potatoes  in  the 
form  of  soup.  So  attached  were  they 
to  this  diet  that  I  once  heard  a  young 
fellow  grumble  to  his  mother,  who  had 
cooked  some  barley  for  supper,  “Well, 
mother,  if  a  fellow  can’t  have  his  cab¬ 
bage  soup  every  meal,  life  isn’t  worth 
living,’’ 

The  limpid  water  of  the  brooks  they 
used  internally.  It  is  true,  but  external¬ 
ly  it  was  applied  on  Sundays  only  In 
many  cases.  One  fresh-looking  woman 
w’as  a  constant  scandal  to  her  neigh¬ 
bors.  She  washed  her  face  and  hands 
several  times  a  day,  and  was  even  sus¬ 
pected  of  taking  baths;  they  insinuated 
that  she  must  have  very  little  to  do  to 
have  so  much  time  to  w*aste  on  her 
ablutions. 

Before  we  had  discovered  these  man¬ 
ners  and  customs,  w'e  w’ere  surprised 
to  And  that  in  spite  of  the  pure  moun¬ 
tain  air  there  was  a  good  deal  of  sick¬ 
ness  in  B.  We  soon  saw  that  It  could 
not  be  otherwise  with  people  living  on 
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such  poor  fare  and  having  so  complete 
a  disregard  of  the  aphorism  that  “clean¬ 
liness  is  next  to  godliness.”  Many  of 
the  complaints  they  suffered  from  were 
chronic,  and  they  treated  them  with 
home-made  remedies,  such  as  tisanes 
(herb-tea),  in  the  use  of  which  the  sim¬ 
plest  French  housewife  is  very  skilful. 
But  W'e  were  astonished  to  see  that, 
even  in  acute  cases  of  serious  illness,  a 
medical  man  was  rarely  sent  for.  This 
was  due,  first,  to  the  high  fees  the  doc¬ 
tors  charged  on  account  of  the  distance, 
the  nearest  living  over  two  hours’  drive 
from  B.,  then  to  the  fatalism  of  the 
peasants,  whose  habitual  remark  by 
the  bedside  of  a  sick  friend  w'as.  “If  bis 
hour  has  come,  what  is  the  use  of  send¬ 
ing  for  the  doctor?”  in  which  sentiment 
the  patient  fully  acquiesced.  Their 
economy  was  sometimes  productive  of 
very  serious  consequences,  as  in  the 
following  case. 

5Iy  husband  was  called  every  au¬ 
tumn  of  our  stay  In  B.  to  a  peasant’s 
house  to  bury  a  newborn  babe.  The 
mother  would  send  for  neither  doctor 
nor  nurse,  with  the  result  that  each 
infant  in  turn  died  at  the  birth.  He 
told  the  parents  such  parsimony  w'as 
criminal  and  they  promised  to  do  dif¬ 
ferently,  but  they  never  did. 

M'hen  a  doctor  icas  summoned  they 
had  no  scruple  in  beating  down  his 
fees.  I  saw  this  done  once  myself. 
After  he  had  prescribed,  the  patient’s 
wife  asked: 

“How'  much  is  it?” 

“Let  me  see.  how  far  is  it?  Tw'enty 
kilometres  or  thereabouts.  Then  it  is 
twenty  francs;  I  will  say  eighteen  ” 

“Oh.  perhaps  not  as  much  as  that! 
AVe  are  poor  people.”  Here  the  neigh¬ 
bors  chimed  in:  “Oh,  yes.  they  are 
poor  people.”  1  wished  myself  miles 
away,  I  felt  so  uncomfortable  for  that 
doctor.  But  he  was  evidently  an  old 
hand.  After  a  little  more  haggling  the 
w'oman  put  fifteen  francs  in  his  hand, 
saying:  “We  shall  not  quarrel  over 
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three  paltry  francs.”  He  pocket¬ 
ed  the  money  without  further  com¬ 
ment. 

As  a  rule  the  doctor  was  sent  for  too 
late,  and  the  patient  would  die  just 
before  his  arrival.  In  the  midst  of 
their  grief,  the  nearest  relatives  (who 
would  have  to  pay)  uever  failed  to  ex¬ 
claim:  “Send  some  one  to  stop  the  doc¬ 
tor,  quick!” 

So  after  a  long  drive  the  latter  would 
be  told,  as  he  came  in  sight  of  the 
house,  that  all  was  over  and  he  could 
go  home  again— fee-less. 

They  never  dreamed  of  asking  him 
to  see  the  body  to  make  sure  that  life 
was  extinct. 

Such  things  were  done  in  a  free-and- 
easy  style  at  B.  Red-tape  existed  but 
to  a  limited  extent.  For  instance,  no 
pastor  could  legally  conduct  a  funeral 
l»efore  receiving  the  official  document 
stating  that  the  death  of  the  person  con¬ 
cerned  had  been  verified  by  the  mayor’s 
clerk.  And  this  paper  always  was 
handed  in  duly  signed  and  stamped. 
But  the  clerk  had  not  been  near  the 
deceased’s  house.  A  relative  informed 
him  that  So-and-So  was  dead,  and  he 
delivered  the  “permission  to  bury”  at 
once  without  any  formalities. 

My  husband  feared  that  this  casual 
way  of  interring  people  might  lead  to 
gruesome  results,  so  he  always  ascer¬ 
tained  the  exact  hour  of  the  decease  in 
order  that  the  legal  minimum  delay  of 
twenty-four  hours  should  be  observed. 
The  peasants  were  in  great  haste  to  be 
rid  of  their  dead.  So  many  had  but 
one  room  to  live— and  die  in. 

A  neighboring  pastor  told  us  be  felt 
convinced  that  he  had  burled  a  man 
alive.  The  person  In  question  had  been 
a  bard  drinker,  a  rarity  in  the  moun¬ 
tains,  and  be  expired,  or  appeared  to  do 
so.  at  the  end  of  a  drinking  bout.  A 
few  days  after  the  funeral,  the  pastor 
heard  rumors  which  led  him  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  matter.  The  responsible  par¬ 
ties,  on  being  pressed,  admitted  that 


when  the  body  was  put  into  the  coffin 
it  was  still  warm.  Asked  why  they 
did  not  say  so  at  the  time,  they  replied: 

“We  thought  the  brandy  had  pre¬ 
served  him,  perhaps,”  adding  by  way 
of  explanation: 

“You  see,  everything  was  ready  and 
we  were  not  sure.” 

Then,  to  console  the  horror-struck 
pastor,  they  said  cheerfully: 

“He’ll  be  dead  by  now,  at  any  rate.” 

My  husband  was  within  a  hair’s- 
breadth  of  doing  the  same  thing. 

A  peasant  called  to  ask  him  to  con¬ 
duct  the  funeral  of  a  Monsieur  Verne 
the  next  day. 

“When  did  he  die?” 

“To-day.” 

“Yes,  but  at  what  time?” 

The  messenger  replied  calmly: 

“He  must  be  dead  by  now,  I  should 
think.” 

“What!  do  you  mean  to  say  he  is  still 
alive  and  you  ask  me  to  bury  him?” 

“Well,  you  see,  it’s  far  from  here  and, 
as  I  happened  to  be  coming  this  way, 
the  family  asked  me  to  tell  you.  I  am 
now  going  to  the  town  hall  to  make 
the  declaration  of  his  death,  to  save 
sending  a  messenger  on  purpose.  It’s 
all  right,  there  was  scarcely  any  breath 
in  him  when  I  started;  he’s  dead  now, 
for  sure.” 

My  husband  pointed  out  the  heart¬ 
lessness  of  such  a  proceeding,  and  pre¬ 
vented  his  making  the  declaration. 

Receiving  no  further  intimation  from 
the  family,  my  husband  took  occasion 
to  go  to  their  house  a  few  weeks  later; 
the  first  person  he  saw  was  Monsieur 
Verne  tying  up  cabbages  in  his  garden. 
Knowing  the  peasants  were  not  sensi¬ 
tive  on  such  points,  he  told  him  how 
near  be  came  to  burying  him.  The 
good  man  was  quite  flattered,  and  ever 
after  enjoyed  a  little  local  celebrity  as 
the  man  whose  funeral  was  ordered  be¬ 
fore  he  was  dead. 

He  was  more  fortunate  than  most 
men  of  his  age  (he  was  over  forty),  for 
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as  a  rule  their  constitutions  were  so 
worn  out  with  poor  food  and  hard 
work  that  they  rarely  recovered  from 
any  disease  that  overtook  them. 

Infants,  too,  were  handicapped  by  the 
want  of  suitabie  nourishment.  The 
mothers  fed  them  on  cabbage  soup  be¬ 
fore  they  cut  their  teeth.  An  epidemic 
of  whooping  cough  was  at  its  height 
when  we  arrived  at  B.,  and  the  suf¬ 
ferings  of  the  poor  babies,  greatly  in¬ 
creased  by  the  indigestible  food,  so 
touched  my  heart  that  I  prescribed  for 
two  or  three  of  them,  little  thinking 
with  what  consequences  this  action 
was  fraught. 

I  had  the  little  mites’  chests  and 
backs  rubbed  night  and  morning  with 
acetic  acid,  which  had  proved  very  use¬ 
ful  in  our  baby-boy's  illness,  and 
gave  them  some  homoeopathic  medi¬ 
cines  internally.  They  were  well  in  a 
fortnight. 

The  news  of  these  cures  spread  like 
wild-fire  through  the  parish,  as  we 
learned  by  subsequent  events;  the  first 
of  which  was  the  arrival  of  a  peasant 
with  her  baby,  saying  she  had  heard 
Madame  was  a  doctor  and  she  had 
brought  her  child  to  be  cured.  My 
astonished  maid  replied: 

“Madame  Is  not  a  doctor,  you  must 
mean  somebody  else.” 

But  the  woman  Insisted  on  seeing  me. 
She  told  me  she  knew  I  cured  babies, 
so  had  brought  hers.  Would  I  make 
him  well?  And  she  lifted  pleading  eyes 
to  mine.  I  gave  her  the  same  simple 
remedies  and  thought  no  more  about 
it,  for  we  were  far  from  surmising  that 
she  was  the  first  of  hundreds  who 
would  come  to  see  la  doctoresse  malgri 
die. 

Yet  so  it  was.  Next  day  the  bell 
rang  constantly,  and  by  night  over 
twenty  mothers  had  called  for  medi¬ 
cines.  I  supposed  the  rush  was  over, 
but  I  was  mistaken,  for  during  the  fol¬ 
lowing  weeks  our  hall  and  dining-room 
were  constantly  filled  with  women  and 


children,  and  now  the  former  wanted 
remedies  for  themselves  too. 

“But  I  am  not  a  doctor,”  I  explained 
to  the  first  woman  w’ho  urged  me  to 
prescribe  for  her. 

“Madame  couid  cure  me  if  she  liked,” 
was  her  reply. 

“I  have  never  studied  medicine;  ail  I 
know  I  have  learned  just  by  nursing 
my  own  family.” 

“Madame  could  cure  me  if  she  liked,” 
persisted  the  woman,  and  seeing  she 
meant  it,  what  was  there  for  it  but  to 
give  her  the  most  suitabie  medicines  I 
could  think  of? 

The  climax  arrived  a  week  later.  My 
maid  came  to  me,  her  eyes  sparkling 
with  mischief. 

“Please,  Madame,  there’s  a  man 
downstairs  asking  for  you,  and  (here 
she  giggled)  I  think  he  is  111.” 

“Ill!”  I  cried,  “but  I  do  noc  see  sick 
men.  Find  out  if  he  is  ill,  and  tell  him 
to  go  to  a  doctor.” 

Down  she  went,  but  soon  re-ap- 
peared. 

“He  says  he  must  see  you,  Madame, 
but  he  will  not  say  what  for.” 

I  went  to  my  visitor  and  found  a 
middle-aged  peasant. 

“You  wanted  to  speak  to  me?” 

“Y’es,  Madame.”  A  pause.  “It’s  my 
throat.” 

“So  you  are  ill.  You  must  consult  a 
medical  man.  I  only  treat  women 
and  children.” 

“Won’t  your  ‘stuff’  do  men  good?”  he 
asked  with  surprise. 

“I  dare  say  it  might.” 

“Then  why  won’t  you  give  me  some? 
I  don’t  mind  taking  the  same  stuff  as 
the  babies.” 

1  was  perplexed;  he  was  incapable  of 
understanding  my  difficulty,  for  those 
simple-minded  peasants  had  very 
primitive  ideas  on  the  subject  of  pro¬ 
prieties.  After  a  minute’s  reflection, 
I  said: 

“Open  your  mouth  and  let  me  see 
your  throat.” 
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llt>  (lid  NO  and  I  K<ive  him  his  inedi- 
(■in(‘H,  which  he  carried  off  trlninphant- 

b- 

Now  the  nuinlKT  of  patieiitH  In- 
creaBed,  for  the  men  came  loo.  One 
of  the  (|nalnt(>Ht  of  them  waa  the  Mayor 
of  ('hahronll(‘H.  lie  waa  a  wlmuHl 
old  man,  w(*arinK  a  coal  cut  very  abort 
In  front,  with  Utile  taila  la'liind  that 
terminated  altruptly  u  fcK>t  below  the 
waiat.  Ilia  hlKh,  unatarclu'd  collar 
waa  held  erect  by  a  volumlnoua  neck¬ 
cloth.  Ilia  Kockleaa  feet  were  eiU'aatHl 
In  huKe  black  mhiits,  and  he  had  a 
broad-brimnu'd  fell  hat  on.  Ilia  son. 
In  more  imabn'ii  attire,  aiKiied  to  him 
to  take  ilia  Init  olT.  11(>  did  ao,  Imt  re- 
p<ac('d  it  Ity  a  black  niKlitcap.  which 
al(H)d  alralKlit  up  like  a  auRar-loaf,  aur- 
mounliHl  by  a  taaael.  It  waa  the  lin- 
iNhlu^  toucli. 

•‘Winit  are  you  aulTerintr  from?”  I 
aaktHl. 

lie  referriHl  me  by  a  al>jn  to  Ida  aoii, 
who  explained  tliat  the  Mayor  only 
apoke  patoia,  ao  he  had  come  to  trans¬ 
late.  After  the  coiiaultntlon  the  son 
wrote  down  name  and  addreaa;  the  old 
man,  thinking;  doubtleaa  it  was  a  docu¬ 
ment  that  lUHHied  alKniii);.  added  a  larKe 
cross,  saying  in  patoia,  ‘•Tliat’a  my 
mark.” 

At  last  1  waa  so  overditiie  with  I'on- 
stant  d(K-torlnK  that  I  fixed  three  morn- 
inns  a  wwk  for  sick  visitors.  Hut  this 
did  not  deter  some  from  (*uminn  at  all 
hours  of  the  day  or  ninlit. 

One  woman  on  belnn  told  she  could 
not  s(‘e  Madame,  for  she  was  lyinn 
down  tlriHl  out,  exclaimed:  ”I  don’t 
ndnd  noiun  to  her  room,”  and,  suit  inn 
Hie  action  to  the  word,  made  for  Iho 
staircase. 

One  Saturday  iiinht  the  bell  raiin 
s(H>u  after  miduinht.  I  found  a  peas¬ 
ant  witli  an  infant  in  her  arms. 

“Not  very  nood  for  baby  to  come  out 
at  tills  time  of  nlnbt."  1  remarked. 

“It  won’t  hurt  her.  she  has  been  ill 
ov(‘r  live  montlis.” 


“Over  live  months!  Then  why  did 
you  not  brinn  her  this  morning?” 

“1  waa  at  the  fair  at  Cbabroulles  all 
day,  and  when  1  returned  I  felt,  all  of 
a  sudden,  that  1  would  bring  her.” 

1  inwardly  hoped  that  the  rest  of  tlie 
parisliioners  would  not  feel  “all  of  a 
sudden”  that  they  would  pay  me  noc¬ 
turnal  vlsita,  but  said  nothing  and  gave 
tile  n(‘c(‘ssary  remedlea. 

Tile  p(*oi>le  eventually  were  not  satis- 
IUmI  wltli  coming  to  see  me,  they  want- 
(>d  me  to  visit  tliem,  and  tills  Is  liow 
tliat  began. 

A  peasant  woman  arrived  one  day 
accompanied  by  a  vlllag(^  Nhn]ikeep(‘r  as 
spokeswoman.  The  latter  informed 
me  tliat  tlie  woman’s  husband  waa 
dangerously  ill  and  wantinl  Momteur  Ir 
pautvur  to  go  and  administer  the  Coni- 
munion.  1  promised  to  tell  him  at 
once,  and  expressed  my  sympathy.  The 
wonien  still  lingered,  the  peasant  sign¬ 
ing  to  her  friend  to  speak. 

“Slie  wants  you  to  go  too,  Madame.” 
“Indeed,  and  why?” 

“To  give  Monsieur  Croche  some  niedl- 
cine.” 

“She  aliall  have  some  to  take  home, 
but  she  must  fetch  a  doctor.  I  am 
told  they  may  complain  If  I  go  to  pa¬ 
tient’s  houses.” 

Here  Madame  Croche  burst  Into  tears, 
and  went  down  on  her  knees  to  me 
crying: 

“Oh,  Madame,  save  my  husband!  Pour 
Vuuiour  dr  Dim,  save  my  husband!” 

I  was  moved;  no  wife  can  hear  that 
cry  untoucIuHl.  Ili'r  companion  whis¬ 
pered  to  me: 

“They  won’t  send  for  a  doctor:  they 
are  poor,  and  it  would  cost  them  twen¬ 
ty-live  francs  and  over,  Madame  will 
harm  noliody  by  going.” 

So  I  agrei'd  to  go.  We  startl'd  off 
and  readied  Uette,  tlie  nearest  village 
to  the  sick  man’s  house,  witliin  an 
hour.  There  they  told  us  to  go  down— a 
road  they  called  it— a  rough  track  full 
of  rock.s.  Half  an  liour’s  scramble 
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broii^lit  iiH  to  our  dostination.  Madame 
Croche,  who  had  KOiie  home  on  horao- 
back  by  a  ahort  cut  then  unknown  to 
ua,  came  out  to  meet  us.  We  followed 
her  indoors  and  found  her  hnahand  In 
I)Cd  In  the  cupboard,  as  was  customary 
in  those  parts.  These  cuplKWinls  had 
doors,  which  the  pea.santa  shut  on  cold 
nights  to  keep  the  warmth  in.  He 
was  sufTerlUB  from  an  ulcerated  throat. 
He  llstentHl  to  my  husband  with  jireat 
attention  and  took  the  Communion.  I 
prescrilMHl  some  remedies  (he  was  w’eli 
a>rnin  in  ten  days),  and  we  ieft  to  visit 
son>e  parishioners  close  by. 

These  offered  to  send  us  home  In  their 
cart;  in  a  rash  moment  I  accepted.  I 
liave  been  In  sprin^^less  wood  carta  In 
Switzerland,  I  have  driven  over  rough 
American  roads  In  a  broken-down  l)ug- 
gy,  but  none  of  these  experiences, 
tliough  they  are  still  green  (and  l)lue) 
in  my  memory,  came  anywhere  near 
that  drive  to  llette.  It  was  like  a  .sea- 
voyage,  for  now  we  were  on  tiie  crest 
of  a  r(M‘k,  tlien  down  in  the  hollow  of  a 
rut,  witli  tlie  difference  that  the  sea 
lets  yoti  down  gently  and  that 
road  did  not.  At  first  I  felt  like 
pointing  out  tlie  boulders  to  the 
driver,  that  he  might  avoid  tlie  largi'st 
of  them,  but  I  soon  saw  he  had  a  soul 
above  such  trifles;  he  drove  stolidly 
over  whatever  lay  In  his  path.  Sud¬ 
denly  a  sharper  jerk  than  usual  sent  me 
flying  to  the  bottom  of  the  cart.  I 
picked  myself  up  ruefully,  explaining 
to  my  conductor,  w’ho  seemed  surprised 
at  my  behavior,  that  it  was  the  first 
time  I  hud  the  privilege  of  driving  over 
such  a  road  in  such  a  conveyance.  “It 
is  a  little  rough,”  was  all  he  would  ad¬ 
mit. 

At  last  we  arrived  at  Rette,  and  as 
we  drew  up  In  the  little  market-place, 
where  my  husband  was  to  rejoin  us, 
we  were  surrounded  by  people  clam¬ 
oring  for  medicine.  My  first  male  pa¬ 
tient  was  among  them.  He  told  me 
his  throat  was  quite  welt;  to  prove  his 


statement  he  advanced  to  the  side  of 
the  vehicle,  and  when  my  husl)and 
came  niMin  tlie  scene  this  is  what  met 
his  astonished  gaze.  A  man  with  hat 
off  and  head  thrown  well  back  opening 
a  large  pair  of  jaws,  his  wife  looking 
down  from  tlie  cart  into  the  man’s 
throat,  and  a  group  of  peasants  watch¬ 
ing  the  proceedings  in  spell-lKinnd  ad¬ 
miration. 

Now  I  was  lookwl  upon  as  the  doctor 
of  the  paiisli,  and  was  sent  for  from 
far  and  near.  I  went  in  cases  of  sud¬ 
den  emergencii's,  or  wlien  the  sick 
piirson  was  really  too  poor  to  pay  the 
doctor’s  fee. 

Once  I  was  called  to  a  year-old  lialiy; 
noticing  the  Irritateil  state  of  the  skin, 

I  asked  the  mother  if  she  ever  washed 
1dm. 

“Waslied  him?”  slie  replied  indig¬ 
nantly,  “no,  indeed,  Madame!  What 
makes  you  think  I  would  do  such  a 
filing'^  He  has  always  been  delicate, 
Imt  it  is  not  my  fault,  for  I  can  truth¬ 
fully  say  I  have  never  touched  him 
willi  water,  liot  or  cold.” 

'I'liat  the  preceding  generation  had 
an  equal  antipathy  to  performing  their 
ablutions  I  discovered  one  day  when 
letting  my  baby-boy  paddle  In  the 
brook.  A  dear  old  lady  over  seventy, 
the  nurse  of  the  village,  watched  him 
with  great  Interest;  then  she  turned  to 
me  and  said: 

“There,  now!  and  to  think  you  are 
not  afraid  of  the  little  dear  wetting  his 
pretty  feet!  Why,  I  have  never  put 
mine  in  water  since  I  was  born!” 

I  was  consulted  for  a  girl  who  had 
taken  a  chill.  I  ordered  a  hot  bath. 
The  messenger  assured  me  no  one 
would  take  the  responsibility  of  admin¬ 
istering  so  heroic  a  remedy.  Would  I 
come  and  superintend?  I  agreed  to  do 
so.  and  gave  directions  to  have  every¬ 
thing  ready  by  the  time  I  arrived. 

I  found  the  mother  and  sisters 
assembled  at  the  patient’s  bed¬ 
side,  looking  like  people  prepared 
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for  the  worst.  I  coaxiHl  the  uli’l 
into  the  bath,  and,  tnokinK  up  iiiy 
slwves,  took  advantafie  of  tlie  cliaiice 
of  soapiiiK  her  well.  When  she  had 
sat  a  few  uiiinites  in  the  tub,  she  ex¬ 
claimed,  “Why,  it’s  <iuite  uieel’’ 

-Vfter  she  was  snun  in  IkhI  a^aiu,  a 
knock  was  heard,  and  n  ueij^hbor  put 
her  head  in,  her  face  full  of  the  deep¬ 
est  concern.  She  said: 

"I  heard  your  poor  Vasti  was  to 
iiave  a  l»alh.  I  have  come  to  see  if 
siie  is  stiil  alivel’’ 

Luckily  the  ^drl  recovered  in  a  few 
days. 

Kpideiulcs  were  rare  in  H.,  but  we 
had  some  cases  of  Infectious  diseases. 
Many  of  the  peasants  had  relatives 
working  in  the  nearest  i-lty.  These 
would  catch  some  complaint,  and  then 
come  home  to  recruit,  brinjjintj  the 
germs  with  them. 

One  day  a  peasant  beggetl  me  to 
come  and  see  her  husband.  Knowing 
she  was  weil  off.  I  replied  that  she 
must  fetch  a  doctor.  Later  on  she  re¬ 
appeared.  and  so  implortnl  me  to  come 
that  I  went.  I  found  him  in  a  high 
fever.  Not  knowing  the  nature  of  the 
illness.  I  ordered  wet  packs,  wrung  out 
of  acetic  acid  and  water.  This  re¬ 
lieved  him  greatly. 

In  the  middle  of  the  night  they  sent 
word  that  he  was  all  over  spots;  would 
we  come  and  see?  When  I  examiiuHl 
the  rash,  being  a  perfect  novice 
(as  I  constantly  assured  them). 
I  still  failed  to  see  what  it 
was.  My  husband  felt  the  spots, 
and  he  too  did  not  know  what  it  c*ouId 
be.  He  read  and  prayed  with  lum. 
and  we  left  telling  them  to  report  what 
the  doctor  said.  I  never  knew  if  they 
failed  to  send  for  him.  at  any  rate  he 
did  not  put  in  an  appearance  that 
day. 

The  following  afternoon,  as  I  ap¬ 
proached  the  house.  I  heard  Monsieur 
Charlier,  the  schoolmaster,  holding 
forth.  He  was  much  looked  up  to  by 


the  villagers,  and  now  a  dozen  of  them 
were  listening  open-mouthed  while  he 
e.\plained  matters  to  tlieiu. 

"Tliis.  my  friends.  Is  a  case  of  fever.” 
His  audience  exchanged  admiring 
glances,  as  much  as  to  say,  “ILnv  clev¬ 
er  of  liim  to  tlnd  that  out!” 

“As  it  is  a  fever  complicated  with  a 
rasli,  we  may  go  further  and  call  it  a 
••ase  of  eruptive  fever.” 

Here,  unfortunately,  lie  caught  sight 
of  me.  whlcli  cut  his  ehsiueuce  short. 
His  hearers  afterwards  informed  tlioir 
friends  tnat  “pisir  Tierre  Itorel  has  the 
fever,"  then,  shaking  their  heads  sig- 
niticantly,  “and  .Monsieur  Charlier  says 
it  is  the  ‘ruptive’  fever,  just  think  of 
tliat!" 

'1'1h‘  iiatient  was  getting  weaker;  I 
was  getting  anxious  alstut  him,  and 
still  tlie  diM-tor  did  not  arrive.  We  con¬ 
tinued  the  wet  packs,  as  he  kept  ask¬ 
ing  for  them.  Next  day  the  doctor 
appeared.  He  looked  at  the  sick  man. 
then  said  sliaritly  to  .Madame  Horel: 

“(live  me  a  sikiouI" 

He  glanciHl  at  the  throat,  then,  tling- 
ing  the  spoon  across  the  room  into  tlie 
tire,  he  shouted: 

“(lood  heavens!  He  has  the  sniall- 
jiox  of  the  worst  kind!  It’s  black 
small-pox,  and  he'll  be  dead  to-mor¬ 
row  !” 

.Vnd  taking  up  his  hat  he  made  for 
the  door. 

This  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  frank 
way  in  which  the  faculty  expresseil 
their  view  of  the  situation  when  visit¬ 
ing  patients  in  those  regions. 

He  called  Madame  Borel  to  him  and 
said: 

“Send  for  this  at  once.”  writing  down 
a  prescription  in  pencil. 

“What’s  the  use,”  replied  the  thrifty 
housewife,  “if  he  will  be  dead  to-mor¬ 
row  ?” 

“Tut!  tut!  my  good  woman;  you  can’t 
let  a  man  die  without  trying  to  save 
him.  Send  for  this  Immeiliately,” 

I  learned  all  this  a  few  hours  later, 
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wbeu  they  brought  the  doctor’s  report  them  iu  serious  oases  to  send  for  a  doc- 


and  asked  me  to  go  and  sit  up  with 
the  sick  man  for  a  while.  I  found 
them  depressed  and  not  a  neighbor  near 
(the  village  was  panic-stricken),  but 
very  brave  as  far  as  fear  of  Infection 
was  concerned.  The  patient,  one  of 
(lie  elders  of  the  church,  seemed  quite 
r(‘signeil.  I  left  them  towards  morn¬ 
ing,  and  soon  after  daybreak  be  died. 

I  was  sitting  in  the  dining-room  a 
few  hours  after  his  death  when  the 
gate  opened  and  the  senior  elder  came 
in. 

Our  baby-boy  was  in  the  garden; 
his  nurse  had  orders  to  run  off  with 
him  directly  any  one  calleil.  for  fear 
of  contagion.  She  happened  not  to  be 
there,  and  before  I  could  get  to  him 
the  old  man  had  bent  over  him  saying, 
"Bitnjour,  ^^onsiv}lr  Bibf."  Then  he 
said  to  me: 

“Very  sad  aliout  Pierre  Borel,  isn’t 
it?  Poor  fellow,  I  have  just  been  put¬ 
ting  him  in  his  coffin!” 

He  had  no  more  sense  than  to  stand 
over  a  baby  in  the  same  clothes.  Hav¬ 
ing  had  the  small-pox  himself  be  ran 
no  risk,  but  none  of  us  at  the  Manse 
had  ever  seen  the  disease  before. 

Monsieur  Borel  was  buried  under  the 
pine  tree  a  stone's  throw  from  his 
dwelling.  This  was  usual  in  B.,  only 
those  who  owned  no  land  being  carried 
to  the  cemetery. 

AVe  had  a  few  more  cases  of  small¬ 
pox.  We  look  back  upon  that  time  as 
a  very  trying  one.  The  peasants  had 
such  confidence  in  me,  and  yet  I  could 
do  so  little  to  check  the  loathsome  dis¬ 
ease,  that  my  nights  were  sleepless 
from  anxiety. 

What  were  the  results  of  my  medical 
labors?  Seeing  that  by  calling  in  aid 
Immediately  further  Illness  might  be 
averted,  the  peasants,  who  never  scru- 
ple<l  to  send  for  me  at  any  hour  (as  It 
cost  them  nothing),  became  less  con¬ 
vinced  that  because  a  person  fell  ill 
“his  hour  had  come.”  As,  too,  I  urged 


tor,  the  local  physicians  were  more 
often  called  in  during  our  stay  in  B. 
than  ever  before.  One  with  whom  we 
were  very  friendly  told  me  so  and 
thanked  me  for  It.  This  result  was 
indirect,  but  none  the  less  useful. 

The  direct  results  were  also  satisfac¬ 
tory,  for  many  sufferers  were  cured. 

It  is  true  that  the  carelessness  of  the 
more  ignorant  peasants  was  a  great 
hindrance  to  the  recovery  qf  their 
friends.  They  would  persist  in  rub¬ 
bing  them  with  the  medicines  and  giv¬ 
ing  them  the  lotions  to  drink! 

A  woman  applied  the  homoeopathic 
potion  to  her  mother’s  spine,  and  gave 
her  the  pure  acetic  acid  to  drink,  and 
then  said  that  my  “stuff”  made  her 
mother  cry. 

A  man  sponged  his  father’s  sore  leg 
with  undiluted  acid;  the  result  was  vo¬ 
ciferous. 

And  all  this  in  spite  of  minute  writ¬ 
ten  directions  and  verbal  warnings. 

Happily  I  used  no  poisonous  lini¬ 
ments,  or  there  would  have  been  some 
terrible  catastrophes. 

The  effect  of  the  treatment  was  often 
neutralized  by  the  diet.  Some  mothers 
insisted  on  giving  their  sick  babies 
cabbage  soup  Instead  of  the  milK  I  ad¬ 
vised. 

Adults  fared  no  better.  I  ad¬ 
mit  that  in  extreme  cases  the  oldest 
fowl  on  the  farm  was  sometimes  reluc¬ 
tantly  sacrificed  and  converted  into 
weak  broth,  but  the  partaker  might  be 
sure  then  that  his  friends  felt  “his  hour 
had  come”  Indeed. 

Still,  my  presence  in  the  parish  of  B. 
was  a  source  of  untold  comfort  to  the 
inhabitants,  and  never  have  I  felt  to 
be  of  so  much  use  to  the  community  as 
I  did  there.  It  moves  me  now  as  I 
remember  how  the  troubled  faces 
brightened  when  I  appeared,  and  how 
completely  anxious  relatives  trans¬ 
ferred  their  burden  of  responsibility  to 
me;  the  words  “Here’s  Madame!”  did 
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tlu‘  pntlt'iit  inoro  gowl  Ihaii  n  dose  of 
nuMlielne. 

Whenever  I  lliink  of  my  doetorliig 
days,  my  heart  goes  out  in  pity  to  those 
The  Curuhlll  MiiKiiilne. 


poor  lielplesH  peasants  and  I  long  to 
hear  tliey  have  found  anotlier  “doctor- 
VHsc  inali/rf  rile" 

Zi'lia  de  Ladevi^ze. 


TIIK  HOME-COMING  OF  GUNGA  BISIIUN. 


(iiinga  Itishun,  Hralimin,  iiad 

iMHMi  l•eai<ient  in  Kngiami  for  four  years, 
lie  eame  straiglit  from  tiie  lioliest  eity 
in  India  ton  small  house  in  Itayswater. 
Tlie  ehange  from  saered  Kaslii  to  eom- 
moii  if  not  unclean  Hayswater  was 
givat  emuigli;  hut  it  was  notliing  to  tlie 
transformation  which  four  years  iiad 
wrouglit  in  tlie  man  tiunga  Hisliun. 
Horn  and  bred  in  a  narrow  lane  of 
Henares.  ns  closed  to  modern  life  as 
to  the  sun.  he  belonged  to  one  of  tlie 
strictest  sei-ts  of  the  Hindoo  riiaris»H‘s, 
scrupulous  in  tlie  oliservamrs  of  all 
tlie  laws  of  caste,  and  dreading  pollu¬ 
tion  moiv  than  deatli.  Tlie  Knglisli 
(slueation  he  ri'ceived  in  the  scIkm)!  of 
a  Scottisli  missionary  iiad,  it  is  trn«\ 
l(H>seiied  tlie  riMits  of  his  Indief.  Hut 
until  lie  came  to  England,  and  mixed 
familiarly  with  Englisli  people,  living 
their  life  as  lie  talked  tlieir  language, 
be  bad  remained  in  heart  a  Hindoo  ami 
a  Brahmin.  And  now,  ns  he  looked 
back  over  the  four  years  of  his  sojourn 
In  Europe,  he  could  hardly  recollect 
what  manner  of  innn  he  had  been  when 
he  landed  at  Southampton.  Whatever 
he  had  Ihmmi,  then'  was  no  iloubt  what 
he  was  now.  A  man  who  talked  Eng¬ 
lish  like  an  Englishman,  who  had  eaten 
his  dinners  at  the  Inner  Temple  with 
the  best  of  them,  and  had  passi'd  every 
examination  not  onlj’  with  civdit  but 
with  great  distinction.  He  had  come 
plain  Hunga  Hisliun,  the  DulK^  Rrah- 
miu  from  Henares.  He  was  returning 


as  (f.  H.  l)nbf>,  Esquire,  Harrlster-at- 
Ijiw  of  tlie  Inner  Temple.  And  this 
was  the  style  under  wliich  ids  name 
ap|s>ared  in  tin*  passmiger  list  of  the 
mail-steamer  tianges  from  .Marseilles 
to  Honibay. 

He  would  tell  you,  not  tliat  he  was 
returning  to  ids  own  I'ountry,  but  tliat 
lie  was  “going  out"  to  India,  and  sootli 
to  say  be  did  not  feel  like  an  exile 
going  back  to  the  house  of  his  fathers. 
He  hail  acquired  habits  and  tastes  for¬ 
eign  to  Ids  own  people.  He  had  lived 
the  life  of  a  second-rate  man  about 
town,  and  could  not  look  forward  with 
contentment  to  the  humble  dwelling 
in  a  narrow  lane  of  an  Eastern  city 
and  the  society  of  untravelled  and  big¬ 
oted  HimkMis,  whicli  he  knew  awaited 
him.  Not  that  he  was  wanting  in  natu¬ 
ral  aflfectlon.  The  thought  of  seeing 
his  father  and  mother  warmed  his 
heart  and  sometimes  brought  tears  to 
his  eyes.  Hut  the  Western  education, 
the  long  nsa(K‘iation  with  Englishmen 
and  Englishwomen,  had  changed  him 
even  more  than  he  himself  knew.  It 
was  not  iiossible  that  he  sliould  con¬ 
template  his  return  with  that  joy  which 
tills  the  breast  of  the  young  English¬ 
man  who  rushes  on  board  the  home¬ 
ward-bound  ship  on  his  first  furlough. 

(lUnga  Hishun's  fatlier  was  one 
.Towalla  Pershad.  Hralimin,  a  pleader  In 
the  Judges’  Court  at  Henares.  He  was 
an  illiterate  man,  in  so  far  that  he  was 
unable  to  read  and  write  even  his 
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iiiotlior  toMKUO  with  facility.  Ho  had 
Iniicrilod  a  inodoat  proiMU'ty  in  land. 
Ihit  family  dlRimtoH  nroRO,  as  they 
often  do  in  Hindoo  faniilioR,  and  led  to 
litigation.  The  lawauit  went  on  for 
yoarH,  and  was  taken  up  l)y  the  loRinji' 
Hide  from  one  court  to  another  In  the 
Hiici-'ession  of  appeals  allowed  hy  the 
Indian  procedure.  .Towalla  rershad 
had  Hworn  hy  the  OanKOH  that  he  would 
take  the  case  to  London  If  necessary, 
and  when  the  last  local  appeal  was 
Riven  aRainst  him,  to  London  It  went. 
“Jowalla  rershad,  defendant,  appt'l- 
lant,  vrr»UM  Ham  Itiiksh,  plaintiff,  re¬ 
spondent,”  before  the  Lords  of  her  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  Privy  Council.  It  was  a  day  of 
n‘.ioicinR  when  the  news  came  that  the 
suit  had  been  tiled.  For,  in  his  eyes, 
to  have  a  case  in  the  Privy  Council  was 
a  distinction  more  precious  than  all  the 
titles  and  orders  which  the  PeriiiRhee 
(Jovernment  could  bestow.  Perhaps 
he  was  I'iRht,  In  his  Reneration.  When 
after  many  months  the  I.ords  delivered 
their  JudRiuent  and  advised  her  Majes¬ 
ty  to  reverse  the  decision  of  the  Indian 
court  and  attlrm  the  appeal,  his  pleas¬ 
ure  liecamc  o.xquisite.  In  his  ImaRina- 
tion  the  happy  api)ellnnt  saw  the 
miRhty  Queen-Iiitnpress  In  the  robes  of 
royalty  seated  on  a  throne,  with  the 
Ri'eat  nobles  and  JudRes  in  all  their 
Rlory  on  bumble  benches  before  her, 
while  she  affixed  her  siRU-manual  to 
the  decree.  He  rejoiced  exceedlnRly, 
and  the  Brahmin  priests,  feastiiiR 
sumptuously,  shared  his  joy.  This  Joy, 
however,  was  all  that  he  gained  by  his 
success.  A  case  Is  not  fought  up  to 
the  Privy  Council  for  nothing.  He 
had  mortgaged  his  land  to  its  full 
value,  and  sold  all  be  bad,  even  his 
wife’s  jewels,  to  pay  the  lawyers.  He 
was  beggared.  Nevertheless,  it  was 
the  best  Investment  he  could  have 
made. 

He  was  a  man  of  great  natural  pow¬ 
ers.  During  the  long  litigation  he  had 
developed  a  keen  taste  for  law.  He  ap- 


plieil  himself  to  study,  having  treatises 
and  reports  of  cases  read  to  him  in  his 
leisur(>  time.  A  grand  memory,  uniin- 
I)alr(*d  hy  wliat  is  called  education,  and 
an  instinct  for  seizing  the  points  of  the 
case,  aided  him.  He  l)eRan  by  writing 
petitions  for  persons  who  wished  to  In¬ 
stitute  proceedings  In  the  magistrate’s 
court,  and  after  a  while  obtained  leave 
to  practise  as  a  pleader  in  the  subordi¬ 
nate  civil  courts.  Success  rewarded 
lilm.  All  tlie  time  he  could  snatch 
from  his  clients’  business  he  gave  to 
study.  Eventually  he  was  promoted 
to  a  pleadership  in  the  judge.s’  court, 
and  fre(iuently  received  briefs  in  crimi¬ 
nal  cases  from  the  Crown. 

One  thing,  how’ever,  was  lacking  to 
his  happiness— he  was  not  a  barrister- 
at-law,  and  never  could  be.  Rut  he  had 
a  son  In  whose  person  this  ambition 
might  be  realized.  He  placed  him  in 
tiie  school  of  a  Scottish  missionary  In 
Benares,  and  when  the  boy  liad  re¬ 
ceived  the  grounding  of  a  thoroughly 
good  English  education,  he  sent  him  to 
liOndon  to  acquire  the  language  more 
perfectly,  and  to  be  called  to  the  bar. 
Hence  it  came  to  pass  that  Gunga 
Bishun,  Esq.,  barrister-at-law,  was  now 
returning  to  the  home  of  his  fathers. 

It  was  a  great  day  in  the  family  the 
day  of  his  home-coming.  All  the  male 
relatives,  connections  and  friends  were 
down  at  the  railway-station  betimes  to 
meet  the  “barster  sAhlb,”  and  conduct 
him  to  his  home  with  due  honor.  The 
father,  now  advanced  in  years,  a  portly 
person  in  flowing  garments  of  spotless 
white,  was  In  front  swelling  with  pride, 
and  rivalling  the  station-master  in  dig¬ 
nity  of  deportment.  The  relations  and 
friends,  men  of  like  type,  were  grouped 
deferentially  behind  him.  How  should 
they  dare  to  stand  in  the  same  line 
with  the  father  of  such  a  prodigy  on 
such  a  gala-day?  The  train  comes 
snorting  and  puffing  up  at  last  as  trains 
are  wont,  in  the  East  or  the  West,  half 
an  hour  behind  time.  The  doors  of  the 
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carrliifios  are  oi)oiM‘d.  Crowds  of 
grimy  passongers,  black  iMiough  by  na- 
turo,  blacker  still  with  the  lilthy  smoko 
and  smuts  of  the  Indian  coal,  dismount, 
each  with  a  huge  bundle  more  grimy 
than  himself.  They  crowd  and  Jostle 
each  other  on  the  platform,  all  talking 
and  shouting  at  once,  as  if  they  had 
come  there  for  the  one  purpose  of  mak¬ 
ing  a  noise.  Women,  huddled  up  in 
long  slieets,  or  shapeless  over-garments, 
carrying  babies  astride  on  tlieir  liip, 
balancing  liuge  bundles  on  tlieir  lieads, 
and  witli  tlio  free  arm  dragging  whim¬ 
pering  cliildren,  liurry  along,  not  know¬ 
ing  wliere  tliey  are  going.  Some  run 
one  way,  some  tlie  otlier,  mort‘  like  a 
tlock  of  bewildered  sluH'p  tlian  a  crowd 
of  liuman  beings.  Old  women  witli 
slirlll  voices,  unable  to  liear  or  eomiire- 
hend  anytliiug  said  to  tliem,  are  pulled 
or  puslied  along  by  daugliters  or  rela¬ 
tives,  or,  failing  natural  guardians,  by 
the  railway  otllclals.  Tlie  confusion 
and  noist‘,  tlie  heat,  tlie  dust,  and  tlie 
smells,  surpass  anytliing  that  even  a 
metropolitan  station  on  a  bank  lioliday 
in  August  can  produce. 

.Vnd  wliere  all  the  time  is  the  barris¬ 
ter  sAhib  wliom  we  liave  come  out  to 
meet?  Wliere  is  tlie  returning  hero, 
tiuiiga  Bishun?  Tlie  father  bustles  up 
and  down  through  the  throng  of  pas¬ 
sengers,  who  have  at  last  divined  that 
there  is  some  place  besides  tlie  railway 
platform,  and  that  there  is  a  way  out 
to  it,  towards  which  the  living  stream 
turns  itself.  He  is  e.\elted  now,  and 
has  forgotten  his  dignity.  He  is  look¬ 
ing  for  a  stout,  middle-sized  young 
man,  clad  in  a  black  alpaca  tunic,  with 
a  thick  gold  “alliert”  fastened  across 
the  breast,  tight  pantaloons  of  white 
calico,  patent-leather  boots  witli  elastic 
sides,  a  neat  and  small  black  silk  tur- 
iMin  on  his  head,  and  a  small  Gladstone, 
Cawnpore-made,  in  his  hand.  Was  it 
not  thus  that  he  had  seen  him  go  and 
come  from  Calcutta  half  a  score  of 
times?  Was  it  not  thus  tliat  he  had 


last  aiipeared  wlien  lie  had  started  to 
cross  tlie  black  water?  He  will  of 
course  be  in  the  second-class.  Guiiga 
Bishun  always  travelled  second.  .\h! 
there  at  the  farther  end  of  tlie  train 
are  some  Indian  gentlemen  alighting 
and  pulling  out  innumerable  packages 
and  bundles  of  clothing  from  the  car- 
riag(‘.  See!  tln*re  is  one  with  a  bird¬ 
cage.  Gunga  Bisliun’s  mother  is  fond 
of  binls.  He  has  ])rol>ably  brought 
sonn*  strange  bird  for  lier  from  Vllaynt, 
good  son  that  he  is.  Yes;  that  is  he, 
doubtless.  OIT  toddles  tlie  old  man  as 
quick  as  lie  can,  his  followers  after 
him.  He  is  disappointed.  It  is  not 
Ills  son.  “Tlie  boy  must  liave  missed 
the  train.”  lie  says,  “or  lias  lieen  left 
behind  at  some  station.  Wliat  think 
ye?  Let  us  give  up  the  searcli,  broth¬ 
ers,  and  return  home.”  But  hark! 
what  is  that?  He  hears  a  voice  from 
a  llrst-class  carriage  calling  imperiously 
for  porters.  Before  lie  can  get  there, 
two  or  three  porters  liave  run  up.  the 
door  is  opened  and  a  gentleman  de¬ 
scends.  He  is  dressed  in  a  suit  of 
large  checks,  with  a  liuge  sun-helmet 
on  ids  liead.  .Tust  as  tlie  old  man 
conies  up,  lie  turns  his  face.  Is  it  pos¬ 
sible?  yes.  this  man,  that  for  a  moment 
lie  tiMik  for  a  European,  is  Gunga 
Bisliun.  it  is  lie  iiidtH'd.  ‘‘Ah,  father,” 
lie  says,  “how  is  your  liealth?”  and 
puts  out  ids  liniid.  But  the  old  man 
has  not  learnt  to  sliake  hands,  at  least 
with  his  own  people,  and  tries  to  fall 
on  ids  neck  and  embrace  lilni.  Tlie  re¬ 
lations  likewise  press  close  to  give  him 
aflfeetlonate  greeting.  Seeing  tlie  Eu- 
roiienn  dress,  the  stiff  all-round  collar, 
tlie  red  silk  scarf  with  the  large  gold 
pin,  the  hideous  sun-hat,  and  the  out¬ 
stretched  liand,  all  the  marks  of  a 
sAhib  ill  fact  e.xcept  the  white  skin, 
their  enthusiasm  flags,  and  they  draw 
back  instinctively  and  salaam.  Some 
of  them,  however,  volunteer  to  look 
after  tlie  liarrlster’s  baggage;  others  go 
to  call  the  rickety  old  four-wheeler. 
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wiilcU  carries  the  successful  pleader  ottlclals,  and  the  uieiubers  of  the  Mu- 
to  and  from  the  courts.  Before  he  nlcipal  Board— they  at  least  nilght  have 
went  away  Ciunpi  Bishun  was  proud  come  to  the  station  to  welcome  a  coin- 
enough  of  this  magniticent  family  patriot  returning  with  such  honors 
coach.  The  father  and  son  are  helped  after  a  long  sojourn  in  foreign  parts, 
to  mount  it— not  an  easy  matter  unless  This  much  at  the  least  he  had  hoped  for. 
the  iiassenger  is  sUilled  in  jumping  Then  for  one  who  had  driven  about 
through  a  hoop,  and  the  sun-helmet  town  In  hansom  cabs,  who  had  taken 
makes  a  violent  contact  w'ith  the  roof  smart  women  to  Bichmond  in  phaetons 
ns  Clunga  Bishun  clambers  in.  As  with  fast  horses  and  top-booted  grooms 
much  luggage  as  possible,  or  rather  —he  was  Prince  Gunga  on  those  days— 
more  than  is  possible,  is  rammed  in  the  paternal  vehicle  which  he  had 
after  tliem.  The  rest  is  piled  on  the  well-nigh  forgotten  was  a  surprise.  This 
roof.  Tlie  sorry  beast,  witli  ids  preliis-  old  Hindoo  father  with  liis  antiquated 
toric  harness  held  togetlier  in  places  clotiies  and  primitive  ways— he,  too, 
with  a  roiie  and  twine,  is  whipped  up  was  a  sliock.  Even  before  he  reached 
into  a  slmllling  trot  by  the  sorrier  driv-  ins  liome,  Mr.  (J.  DubC*  felt  that  lie 
er,  wlio  is  perclied  on  tlie  uncomforta-  could  live  in  tlie  fasliion  of  his  people 
ble  coacli-liox,  dressed  in  a  soiled  cot-  no  more.  “Tliese  natives,”  he  said  to 
ton  Jacket  tliat  was  once  white,  and  a  liimself,  unconsciouslj’  adopting  the 
scanty  dhotee  tliat  leaves  his  legs  bare,  contemptuous  style  of  English  speech. 
The  footman,  in  like  livery,  shares  witli  Tlie  barrister-at-law  did  not  remain 
a  bundle  of  grass  a  precarious  position  long  witli  liis  father.  First  there  was 
on  a  board  behind.  Tlie  relations,  con-  a  great  uproar  among  the  Brahmins  on 
nectlons  and  friends  make  eacli  for  liis  account  of  caste  matters,  and  strong 
own  conveyance — cAA(/«  drawn  b.v  wiry  objections  were  raised  to  receiving  liim 
haggard  ponies,  or  bullock-coaches,  back  into  communion.  Scruples  of  this 
comparatively  neat  and  smart.  So  the  kind,  however,  even  among  the  Brah- 
procession  sets  out  for  the  iileader’s  mins,  are  not  insuperable,  if  there  is 
liouse,  wliich  is  in  one  of  tlie  main  iiionej’  to  softmi  them;  and  as  the 
streets  of  the  town,  money  was  fortlicomlng,  Gunga  Bishun 

-Vnd  tlie  principal  actors  in  tliis  little  was  allowed,  after  many  ceremonies 
scene  of  the  son’s  return,  is  either  of  and  rites  of  purification,  involving 
tliem  satisfied  witli  ills  part?  I  fear  mucli  feasting  and  generous  gifts  to 
not.  Tlie  old  Hindoo  hardly  recog-  tlie  Brahmin  priests,  to  live  with  his 
nlzes  liis  boy  in  tills  imitation  sfibib,  family,  and  to  smoke  and  drink  with 
wlio  treats  liim  in  a  cool  supercilious  his  caste  fellows.  This  union,  how- 
fashion.  Nor  is  this  tlie  sort  of  triuni-  ever,  was  of  short  duration;  The  trav- 
phant  entry  wliich  the  son  had  antici-  elled  Hindoo  could  not  content  liimself 
pated.  He  liad  lioped  tliat  his  recep-  witli  their  way  of  life.  The  appetite 
tion  would  liave  had  sonietliing  of  a  he  liad  acquired  for  strong  meats  and 
public  character.  SJurely  his  fame  drinks  could  not  be  assuaged  witli  the 
must  liave  caused  some  e.xcitenient..  cold  water  and  vegetarian  diet  of  his 
Was  lie  not  a  barrister  at  law,  the  first  father’s  house.  He  made  little  secret 
that  Benares  had  produced,  and  of  tlie  of  his  disbelief  in  the  religion,  or  of  his 
Inner  Temple?  No;  he  did  not  quite  contempt  for  the  ways,  of  his  fathers, 
e.\pect  tliat  any  of  the  arrogant  Eng-  and  it  was  soon  rumored  in  Benai’es 
lishmen  would  come  down  to  meet  him.  that  lie  did  not  adhere  to  tlie  laws  of 
But  his  own  countrymen,  the  deputy-  caste.  One  evening  an  enemy  saw  liim 
sfthibs,  and  the  tahsildars,  and  the  court  coming  out  of  a  railway  refreshment- 
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room.  .V  mootiiiK  of  the  niHto  bn‘tlin>n 
WUH  Huiuiuoncd,  and  it  waa  found  that 
he  had  been  partakliiK  of  lMH>f-HteakH 
and  bottled  ale  in  the  eompmiy  of  a 
Kuraalan  i>olice-ollicer.  Tills  was  an 
unpardonable  sin.  GuiiRa  Kisliun  was 
formally  excommunifated,  and  the 
whole  family  were  threateneil  with 
a  like  doom  if  they  held  any 
intercourse  with  him.  lie  dared 
not  return  to  his  father's  house. 
8o  he  rented  a  small  bungalow  in  the 
European  ipiarter  of  the  station,  put 
up  a  black  board  with  “Mr.  (lUiiKa 
Kishun.  barrister-at-law,’’  ]tainte<l  on  it 
in  larKe  white  letters,  and  waited  or 
touted  for  clients. 

The  only  Hindoo  visitor  at  the  youiiK 
barrister’s  buiiKslow  was  an  old  school¬ 
fellow,  Shive  IVrshad,  who,  in  spite  of 
his  education,  had  remained  constant 
to  the  old  religion  and  the  old  ways.  In 
the  evenings  after  otllce  hours  Shiva 
would  to  sit  with  his  friend,  who 
was  to  be  found  usually  smoking;  a 
cheroot  and  enJoyliiK  a  brandy-and- 
soda  after  a  hot  day  In  court.  Hut  no 
ridicule  or  persuasion  would  Induce 
him  to  share  in  these  forbidden  jileas- 
ures.  Hanker  ns  he  iniKht  for  a 
different  life,  the  idea  of  breaking  the 
caste  laws  and  becoming  unclean  was 
’  to  Shiva  repulsive  and  intolerable.  He 
listened,  however,  with  delight  and 
envy  to  the  stories  of  his  friend’s  ex¬ 
periences  in  liOndon,  which  lost  nothing 
in  the  telling.  The  somewhat  sordid 
house  in  Bayswater,  where  the  law  stu¬ 
dent  had  lodged,  became  a  palace 
grander  than  that  of  the  Maharaja. 
The  woman  who  kept  It  figured  ns  a 
lady  of  birth  and  breeding,  to  whom 
even  the  Commissioner’s  wife  would 
yield  place.  Her  daughter,  with  whom 
Ounga  Bishun  had,  according  to  his 
own  accouut,  carried  on  a  warm  flirta¬ 
tion,  appeared  as  an  English  girl  of 
beauty  and  refinement. 

“I  tell  you,”  he  would  say,  ‘‘they  give 
themselves  great  airs  here,  but  it  is 


very  different  in  England.  Why,  in 
London,  my  dear  boy,  I  was  waited  on 
by  a  imkkti  quite  as  good  as 

the  magistrate’s  wife.  She  used  to  ask 
leave  to  come  in  the  morning  to  see 
what  I  would  have  for  dinner,  and  she 
never  tli«night  of  sitting  down  until  I 
invited  her  to  a  seat.  And  as  for  her 
daughter  or  for  that  matter  any  of  their 
daughters— well,  they  were  very  kind 
and  good-natured,”  and  Gunga  Bishun 
would  smile  as  If  his  recollections  were 
of  a  most  pleasant  and  confidential  na¬ 
ture. 

“Eaugh!”  he  went  on,  “when  I  see 
you  all  salaaming  and  bowing  down  to 
th*‘8e  Euroi)ean  fellows,  I  can  hardly 
help  laughing  outright.  It  was  the 
other  way  about  in  London,  I  can  as- 
siire  you.  my  dear  boy.  There  they 
were  all  bowing  down  to  me,  and  the 
girls  thought  1  was  a  blooming  prince. 

When  I  dined  with  I.ord  - ,  I  took 

Lady  -  in  to  dinner,  and  she  talked 

to  me  as  if  1  had  been  her  son,  and 
introduced  me  to  her  daughters  as  an 
Indian  nohleman.  I  had  a  real  good 
time.  I  danced  with  one  of  them  af¬ 
terwards  at  a  ball.  Ah!  what  a  fine 
girl;  I  could  have  danced  all  night  with 
her  without  wanting  to  rest.” 

“Ah!  how  I  envy  you,”  said  Shiva. 
“If  I  could  go  to  England,  marry  an 
English  girl,  and  live  a  year  with  her, 
I  w'ould  give  up  the  remainder  of  my 
life.”  lie  sighed,  thinking  of  his  weary 
days  with  the  dull  child  he  had  to  call 
his  wife. 

“What  stuff,  my  dear  fellow!”  sneered 
Gunga  Bishun;  “you  are  a  simpleton. 
You  need  give  up  nothing,  but  you  must 
have  money,  and  enough  of  it.  You 
may  go  borne”  (England  he  meant) 
“and  marry  any  of  them,  or  as 
many  of  them  as  you  choose. 
Yea,  of  course  you  can.  Here,  In  India, 
these  unclean  dogs  of  English  affect 
to  despise  us;  but  in  Loudon,  I  tell  you, 
if  a  black  man  has  money  enough  and 
calls  himself  a  prince,  he  can  go  where 
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be  likeH,  nnd  enjoy  hitiiHelf  uh  much  ub 
u  Hnibtuin  prieBt  at  Iliirdwar  fair. 
Ah!”  lie  continued  in  IlinduBtani,  nnd 
biB  iittie  biack  eyes  burnt  like  coaiB, 
“bow  1  bate  them  aii.  Small  wonder 
that  Aisiinulla  and  the  Nana  Bllbib  sent 
tbeir  BOUlB  to  bell.  Wbat  would  hap¬ 
pen  now  If  we  KOt  the  Bann‘  ciianceV” 
Shiva  Bbuddered.  Itrutality  of  this 
Bort  waB  not  to  bis  liking. 

“I  thought,”  be  said,  “you  wiHlu'd  to 
mix  with  tiie  Bftbib-log.  Did  you  not 
ask  periniBBion  a  little  while  ago  to 
Join  tlieir  club?  You  have  been  seen 
driving  round  the  station  culling  on  all 
tile  chief  iK'ople.” 

“That  is  true- nnd  they  told  me  1  was 
not  eligible  for  udmiBBion  to  the  club. 
Of  the  men  I  culled  upon  not  one  has 
return(‘d  my  visit  or  asked  me  to  bis 
bouse.  When  I  go  to  the  public  gar¬ 
dens  where  the  band  plays  in  the  even¬ 
ings,  no  one  save  the  Commissioner 
and  the  magistrate  speaks  to  me.  The 
other  evening  1  saw  the  Commission¬ 
er's  daughter  sitting  in  her  carriage, 
so  1  went  up  and  bowed  to  her.  She  took 
no  more  notice  of  me  than  if  I  bad 
been  one  of  her  father's  grooms.  Not 
so  much  indexed,  us  I  heard  her  after¬ 
wards  speaking  kindly  to  one  of  them. 
Kut  at  me  she  looked  as  if  she  did  not 
see  me  at  all.  I  was  going  to  speak 
and  introduce  myself,  when  two  young 
orticers  who  were  talking  to  her  got  in 
my  way.  ‘Out  of  this  with  you,  Baboo!’ 
said  one  in  his  vile  Hindustani;  ‘this  is 
not  the  place  for  you,’  and  he  glared  at 
me  as  if  lie  would  strike  me.  So  I 
walked  quickly  away.  What  else  could 
I  do?” 

“Well,"  said  Shiva,  “it  serves  you 
right  for  breaking  your  caste  and  leav¬ 
ing  your  own  folk.  Tlie  girl  does  not 
know  you,  and  who  are  you  that  you 
should  thrust  yourself  forward  to 
speak  to  her?  Y’ou  ought  to  know  their 
customs  better,  as  you  have  been  to 
Europe.” 

“Customs!  confound  their  customs!  I 


tell  you  in  England  none  of  their  cus¬ 
toms  stood  in  my  way.  It  Is  only  the 
English  here,  these  Anglo-Indians,  who 
treat  us  thus.  I  hate  them;  I  will  do 
iny  best  to  make  the  (leople  hate  them 
and  destroy  tliem.  Look  at  our  num¬ 
bers  and  at  theirs.  If  we  were  men 
we  should  turn  them  all  out  of  India 
to-morrow  and  rule  the  country  our- 
s<*lves.  L(M»k  at  tlie  way  we  are  treat¬ 
ed.  Tliink  of  tlie  pay  you  get.  and 
the  salary  they  give  that  wlilte-faced 
boy  wlio  came  out  yesterday.  Don’t 
you  know  and  feel  you  are  worth  twen¬ 
ty  of  him?  Y’et  he  may  be  Lieuteiiant- 
(Jovernor,  and  you  or  I  cannot  rise 
even  to  the  rank  he  holds  to-day.  I 
tell  you  it  is  maddening,  and  it  is  foul 
injustice.  Members  of  rarlianient  in 
London  asked  me  why  we  submitted 
to  it.  We  won’t  stand  it.  I  used  to 
meet  mauj'  of  our  people  in  London, 
and  they  are  all  of  one  mind.  If  we 
could  only  act  together,  the  thing  would 
be  done— quickly  done,  too.” 

“Doubtless,”  said  Shiva.  “When  the 
lion  lies  down  with  the  lamb.  When 
the  Mohammedan  eats  with  the  Hindoo 
and  the  Brahmin  takes  water  from  the 
hand  of  the  pariah,  then  shall  these 
things  be.  You  will  be  Joining  the 
Congress  soon,  and  that  may  please 
you;  but  I  am  a  Government  servant, 
as  my  father  was  before  me,  and  I 
hope  for  promotion  and  pension.  Are 
you  a  lighting  man,  or  am  I?  What 
sort  of  saying  is  this  of  yours?”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  bursting  into  his  mother  tongue 
in  his  excitement.  “It  is  altogether 
the  speech  of  madness.  If  the  white 
men  are  turned  out,  the  power  would 
not  come  into  my  hands  or  yours. 
Would  you  like  that  we  should  be  the 
slaves  of  a  Masalman  emperor  again?” 

“You  are  afraid,”  replied  Gunga.  “I 
have  joined  the  Congress,  and  I  shall 
do  all  I  can  to  further  the  cause.  They 
fear  us  already,  and  there  is  much  talk 
of  appointing  men  to  the  Council  bj'  the 
votes  of  the  majority  of  the  people,  as 
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they  do  in  Eiigliind.  Then  where  will 
your  Mohnuiinednns  be?  Ho.  you 
tlierel  l)ring  me  another  bottle  of  sodn< 
water.”  And  ns  Shiva  rose  to  go  he 
filled  his  tumbler,  lit  a  fresh  cheroot, 
and  waved  his  hand  with  a  ‘‘Ta!  ta! 
dear  boy.”  in  the  most  recent  st.vle  of 
the  London  swell. 

These  revolutioiiarj'  schemes  were 
not  at  all  after  Shiva’s  heart.  He  and 
his  father  were  on  the  best  of  terms 
with  the  Englishmen,  and  had  received 
nothing  but  kindness  from  them.  His 
father,  lie  was  well  aware,  was  botli 
liked  and  respected  by  all  the  Euro¬ 
pean  officers.  The  distance  between 
himself  and  the  Englishmen  he  ac¬ 
knowledged  to  be  due  not  to  ill-feeling 
or  pride,  but  to  the  great  diversity  of 
race,  religion  and  social  customs— a  bar¬ 
rier  wliicli  the  Hindoo  rather  tlian  the 
Englishman  had  builtup.  Forhisparthe 
had  no  desire  to  overleap  it;  he  had  no 
sympathy,  therefore,  with  Gunga  Bish- 
un’s  antipathy.  Even  if  he  had  felt 
with  him.  he  was  by  no  means  pre¬ 
pared  to  join  in  seditious  schemes,  and 
he  had  not  the  courage  so  much  as 
even  to  contemplate  armed  resistance 
to  the  British  Government.  His  friend, 
however,  missed  no  opportunity  of 
sneering  at  his  humble  position,  regret¬ 
ting  his  poor  prospects  of  advancement, 
until  the  poison  of  discontent  took  hold 
of  Shiva,  and  he  began  to  believe  that 
he  was  really  the  victim  of  injustice. 
He  began  to  think  that  if  he  could  have 
gone  to  London  he  would  have  won  a 
place  in  the  great  Civil  Service,  which, 
in  tlie  eyes  of  his  class,  is  the  ver.v 
summit  of  ambition.  Want  of  money 
had  made  that  impossible  for  him,  and 
the  tyranny  of  the  Government  refused 
him  the  opportunity  which  an  examina¬ 
tion  held  in  India  would  have  afforded. 
He  brooded  over  these  things  until  he 
became  moody  and  morose.  Whether 
Gunga  Bishun’s  influence  would  have 
driven  him  in  time  to  give  more  active 
expression  to  his  discontent  can  only 


be  conjectured,  for  their  intercourse 
came  to  an  end  in  this  wise.  The  visits 
of  Sliiva  to  the  barrister  were  observed, 
and  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  caste. 
The  orthodox  Hindoos  were  bitterly 
hostile  to  Gunga  Bishun,  and  would 
have  no  truck  with  him.  They  would 
have  dealt  with  him  as  the  Inquisition 
do, nit  with  heretics  in  Alva’s  time.  Four 
or  five  of  them  came  one  evening  to 
call  on  Shiva’s  father,  Sital  Pershad,  a 
retired  orticial,  who  seldom  went  out, 
and  had  little  knowledge  of  his  son’s 
doings  and  less  of  liis  feelings.  To  Idin 
all  appeared  to  be  going  well.  Shiva 
had  risen  rapidly  to  a  responsible  post, 
and  ills  further  promotion  was  only  a 
question  of  time.  He  w.ns  taken  by 
surprise  wlien  his  friends  told  him 
lliey  l>ad  come  to  complain  of  his  son’s 
conduct. 

“Wh.v,  what  has  he  done?”  he  asked. 
“He  is  a  good  son  and  dutiful.  He 
works  hard,  I  know,  and  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  tells  me  he  is  well  pleased  with 
him.” 

“It  is  not  that,”  said  Krishna  Dub6, 
a  stout  Brahmin  of  some  fifty  years  of 
age,  holding  a  high  post  in  the  Mahara¬ 
ja  of  Benares’  service,  and  noted  for 
ills  strict  orthodoxy  and  attention  to 
caste  observances.  “We  know  your  son 
is  a  good  man,  industrious,  and  not 
given  to  wine  or  women.  What  we 
come  to  complain  of  is  his  int  macy 
with  that  pariah  Gunga  whom  we  have 
expelled  from  caste,  the  unclean  scoun¬ 
drel!  Every  day  after  otfice  your  son 
goes  and  sits  with  him  while  he  drinks 
brandy  and  commits  sacrilege  and  eats 
the  flesh  of  the  cow.  It  is  said  that 
Shiva  Pershad  countenances  him  in  this 
sin — nay,  some  assert,  shares  In  it.  How 
do  we  know  it  is  not  so?  Some  of  the 
temple  priests  are  saying  that  he  also 
should  be  excommunicated.” 

“It  is  false!”  said  Sital  hotly.  “Shiva 
is  a  good  Hindoo,  and  performs  all  the 
rights  enjoined  on  Brahmins  by  our 
scriptures.  If  he  visits  his  old  friend 
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to  talk  English  with  him,  wbnt  harm 
Is  there?” 

‘‘There  Is  this  harm,  Baboo  s&hib, 
that  he  will  be  led  astray  by  Gunga. 
Do  you  not  know  scripture,  ‘The  dis¬ 
tance  one  should  keep  from  a  wicked 
man  cannot  be  measured’?” 

‘‘Ay,  I  know  that,  Dub6  sllhib;  but  I 
do  not  know  that  the  barrister  sflhlb  Is 
wicked.  He  has  broken  our  rules.  It 
Is  true,  and  lost  caste.” 

‘‘What  sort  of  saying  is  this?”  said 
Krishna.  ‘‘You  don’t  cail  that  wicked? 
Ah!”  he  cried,  raising  his  voice,  ‘‘just 
iook  at  him!  There  he  goes  driving 
back  from  court  in  his  dogcart.  Mighty 
fine  he  thinks  himself.  He  puts  on  Eu¬ 
ropean  clothes  and  a  tall  hat,  and  im¬ 
agines  himself  a  sdhib.  To  my  mind 
he  is  more  iike  Mr.  .Joseph,  the  new 
Christian,  who  used  to  sweep  the  po¬ 
lice-office.  Ay,  all  these  young  men 
who  learn  English  and  go  to  college  are 
of  one  sort.  Each  is  wise  in  his  own 
conceit,  and,  calling  his  forefathers 
damned  fools,  goes  his  own  way.” 

‘‘It  is  a  true  saying,”  said  one  of  the 
others.  ‘‘He  went  out  last  week  to 
a  village  where  a  friend  of  mine  lives— 
you  know  him,  Lalla  Mohun  Lai— and 
he  put  up  in  the  rest-house.  Every 
day  a  basket  of  bread  and  fresh  meat 
and  vegetables  came  out  to  him  from 
the  district  headquarters,  just  as  If  he 
was  a  magistrate  sllhib.  My  friend, 
who  has  a  big  case  In  court,  hearing 
that  a  barrister  had  come,  went  to  sa¬ 
laam  to  him.  There  he  was  in  the 
veranda,  lolling  in  a  long  chair  with  his 
legs  on  the  arms  of  It,  drinking  brandy- 
and-soda.  When  the  Lalla  appeared  and 
salaamed,  he  got  angry  and  said  ‘‘God 
damn!’  exactly  like  a  real  sflhib.” 

‘‘Ay,  ay,”  chimed  in  another,  ‘‘that  is 
a  true  story.  Did  I  not  also  hear  It? 
But  there  is  worse  than  that.  What! 
have  you  not  heard  how  he  treated  his 
own  father,  who,  as  we  all  know,  stint¬ 
ed  himself  and  his  family  for  years  in 
order  to  provide  money  for  this  ac¬ 


cursed  evil-doer  to  defile  himself  withal 
in  London?  When  his  father,  the  old 
pleader  s&hib,  whom  we  all  respect, 
went  to  see  him  in  his  grand  bungalow 
(for  the  poor  old  man  could  not  live 
without  a  sight  of  his  son,  outcaste 
though  he  is),  he  was  kept  waiting  half 
an  hour  in  the  veranda.  W’hen  he  was 
admitted  into  the  presence,  the  barris¬ 
ter  took  out  his  grand  gold  watch,  and 
before  the  old  man  could  utter  a  word, 
‘Well,  what  dost  thou  come  for?’  he 
said.  ‘Be  quick  and  say  what  thou 
hast  to  say.  I  am  very  busy  to-day, 
and  can  only  spare  thee  five  minutes.’ 
The  old  man  himself  told  me  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  and  said,  ‘You  see, 
brother,  what  we  get  by  sending  our 
sous  to  these  English  colleges.’  ” 

‘‘True,  indeed,”  chorused  the  hearers, 
‘‘tliat  is  our  reward.” 

‘‘And  that  will  be  your  reward  also, 
my  friend,”  said  Krishna,  turning  to 
SItal  Pershad,  ‘‘if  you  let  your  son  as¬ 
sociate  with  this  evil-liver.  Moreover, 
brother,  we  warn  you  that  the  caste- 
folk  will  not  suffer  it.  W’^e  have  had 
enough  of  scandal  over  this  Gunga 
Bishun,  and  we  do  not  wish  that  our 
sons  should  be  led  away  by  his  exam¬ 
ple.  I  tell  you  In  the  name  of  the 
Caste  Committee  that  unless  Shiva 
Pershad  stops  his  intercourse  with 
Gunga  Bishun  we  will  excommunicate 
him  and  you.” 

And  then,  with  formal  obeisances  to 
the  master  of  the  house,  they  shuffied 
on  their  slippers,  which  they  had  left 
in  the  veranda,  and  stalked  away 
slowly  and  Impressively. 

Thus  it  was  brought  about  that  Shiva 
ceased  to  visit  the  barrister  and 
shunned  meeting  with  him.  The  post 
often  brought  him  letters  addressed  to 
‘‘Shiva  Pershad,  Esq.,”  urging  him  to 
come  and  see  him.  He  dared  not  ad- 
swer  or  obey  them. 

Meanwhile  Gunga  Bishun  went  his 
own  way.  He  spoke  at  Congress  meet¬ 
ings,  demanded  representative  govern- 
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luoiit,  shrieked  wildly  for  the  repeal  of 
the  Anns  Act  and  the  reduction  of  the 
Itritish  army,  and  declalined,  in  periods 
that  Iturkc  might  have  envied,  against 
the  tyranny  of  the  (loverninent  in  re¬ 
fusing  to  allow  the  millions  of  India, 
w’ho  were  eager  to  shed  their  blood 
for  their  country,  to  be  enrolled  as  vol¬ 
unteers.  “Ann  us,”  he  would  exclaim 
to  audiences  of  admiring  schoolboys— 
"Arm  us,  and  we  will  roll  back  for  3'ou 
the  tide  of  Itussian  conquest;  arm  us, 
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and  you  need  fear  no  fo<‘  within  or 
without;  arm  us,  and  your  fliiances  will 
recover  tlieir  prosperity,  your  treasury 
will  overflow,  you  need  pay  for  no 
army,  and  the  English  soldiers  may 
embark  in  your  ships  and  return  to 
their  own  shore.”  lie  spoke  well,  and 
in  point  of  style,  and  of  matter  too,  per¬ 
haps,  his  sp(H>ches  were  not  far  behind 
the  recess  orations  of  the  average  mem¬ 
ber  of  file  Lower  IIous(‘,  and  had  more 
effect. 


MODERN  SOCIAL  DRAMA  AS  INFLUENCED  BY  THE  NOVEL.* 


I. 

The  species  of  modern  plaj*  whose 
origin  1  desire  to  discuss  has  no  par¬ 
ticular  name,  but  can  easily  be  defined 
by  some  of  its  characteristics.  It  pro¬ 
fesses  to  be  a  transcript  of  life,  and  is 
therefore  a  social  drama,  dealing  with 
more  or  less  fundamental  traits,  and  in¬ 
cluding  incidents  which  are  ugly,  tragic 
or  pathetic  as  the  case  may  be.  This 
form  of  dramatic  construction  is  at 
present  nameless,  because  it  cannot  he 
put  under  any  of  the  recognized 
formula?.  We  know  the  well-worn 
classification  of  plays— tragedies,  come¬ 
dies.  historical  plays.  A  tragedy  is  a 
play,  dealing  for  the  most  part  with 
characters  of  distinction,  involving  a 
conflict  between  the  characters  and 
their  fates,  and  ending  with  disaster  to 
the  i)erson8  concerned.  A  coined j',  on 
the  contrary,  deals  with  the  oddities, 
the  humorous  aspects  of  life.  It 
laughs  at  follies,  and  sometimes  at 
vices.  The  characters  are  a  little  arti¬ 
ficial,  or,  at  all  events,  exaggerated;  the 
conclusion  is  a  happy  one.  The  plays 
we  call  historical  explain  themselves. 
The.v  are  occupied  with  a  period  of  hls- 

*  Part  of  a  lecture  delivered  at  the  HirmliiKhain 
and  Mhllaiid  Iiiititute,  Feb.,  1M2. 


tor.v,  based  on  annals,  dealing  with  ac¬ 
tual  personages,  although  a  certain 
amount  of  latitude  is  allowed  in  re¬ 
counting  their  careers.  Ifut  what  are 
we  to  say  of  the  modern  social  dramas? 
They  are  Intended  to  be  a  transcript 
from  real  life,  and  so  far  they  may  be 
called  historical,  but  the  characters  are 
purely  imaginary,  and  ns  a  rule  the 
story  is  intended  to  indicate,  if  not  a 
moral,  at  least  some  social  problem  or 
difliculty.  You  cannot  call  them  Come¬ 
dies,  because,  as  a  rule,  they  have  not 
a  happy  ending.  You  cannot  call  them 
Tragedies,  but  they  undoubtedly  in¬ 
clude  some  very  tragic  events.  More¬ 
over— and  that  is  a  very  distinctive  fea¬ 
ture— their  dramatis  personw  are  not 
taken  from  those  highly-placed  or  con¬ 
spicuous  heroes  and  heroines  with 
whom  .\nclent  Drama  was  concerned, 
but  with  the  ordinary  individual,  the 
man  whom  j-ou  meet,  the  woman  wliom 
you  meet,  in  the  thoroughfares  of  life. 
Can  we  without  offence  call  them  Rour- 
gcois  Dramas?  That,  at  least,  would  not 
be  unjust  with  regard  to  the  majority 
of  Ibsen's  social  plays,  and  the  title 
would  serve  to  distinguish  the  char  le- 
ters  from  those  familiar  to  us  in"  .An¬ 
cient  Drama.  Or  shall  we  style  them 
“Comedies  Larmoyantes.”  in  order  to 
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hIiow  that,  altliuiiKh  they  may  Heeni  In 
texture  to  helotiK  to  the  eoinlc  Muae,  in 
Hpirit  and  In  intention,  tlint  la  to  nay, 
in  tlie  ranjre  of  jiathetlc  incident,  they 
iiave  al>ont  tliein  the  scowl  of  the  tragic 
Muse?  liourgeols  Dramas  or  “Coinfi- 
dles  I^arinoyantes,”  tlie  name  does  imt 
matter,  so  long  as  the  variety  Indicated 
is  understood.  The  great  i)Olnt  is  that 
they  suggest  a  new  type,  a  type  which 
was  utterly  unknown  to  the  earlier 
dramatic  critic. 

It  is  not  ilifticult  to  tind  examples, 
for  most  of  the  (contemporary  work  of 
Mr.  Pinero  and  Mr.  Henry  Arthur 
Jones.  Mr.  Ksmond,  (’aptain  Marshall, 
and  others,  illustrates  in  dlflr(>rent  ways 
the  prevailing  social  tyne.  either  In  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  Itobertsonian  method 
or  the  psychological.  It  would  l)e  hard¬ 
ly  unjust  to  say  that  some  of  the  pieces 
of  Mr.  Pinero  have  reflected  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  Ibsen,  especially  perhaps  “The 
Notorious  Mrs.  Ebbsralth.”  “Iris”  Il¬ 
lustrates  a  sort  of  joint  influence  of 
Ibsen  and  the  French  school  of  Alex¬ 
andre  Dnmas.  “The  Second  Mrs.  Tnn- 
(fuerny”  is  decidedly  modern  French  in 
its  tendency,  with  such  dllTerences  ns 
are  due  to  tiermanic  and  Scandinavian 
examples.  What,  however.  Is  perfectly 
plain  is  that  Mr.  Pinero  has  In  studies 
like  these  accepted  one  form  of  the  dra¬ 
matic  idea,  the  conception  namely  of 
Drama  ns  analytic,  psychological,  deal¬ 
ing  with  social  problems  of  the  day. 
But  now  look  at  the  opiwsite  idea.  No 
plays  have  recently  been  more  success¬ 
ful  than  those  of  Captain  Marshall. 
They  are  neither  analytical  nor  psy¬ 
chological,  nor  do  they  deal  with  prob¬ 
lems.  Once,  It  Is  true,  he  made  a  hesi¬ 
tating  experiment  in  this  direction  in 
“The  Broad  Road;”  but  if  we  take  his 
best-known  specimens,  “His  Excel¬ 
lency  the  Governor,”  “The  Royal  Fam¬ 
ily.”  “The  Noble  Lord,”  “The  Second  in 
Command,”  what  are  these  but  studies 
In  the  Robertsonian  method,  dealing  not 
with  social  problems,  but  with  all  the 
TOL.  LZXTI.  893 


l>ubbh>s  that  burst  on  the  surface  of 
social  fashion,  the  chances  and  changes 
which  now'  make  us  Interested  in  Par¬ 
liament  and  now  in  the  Boer  War?  Mr. 
Esmond,  w’ho  represents  the  most  zeal¬ 
ous  and  intelligent  of  the  youthful  con¬ 
tingent  of  dramatists,  oscillates  appar¬ 
ently  between  these  two  Ideals.  Mr. 
II(>nry  Arthur  .Tones  is  more  difficult 
to  deal  with,  because  in  one  sense  he 
is  more  original  than  any  of  the  others. 
Tliat  Is  to  say,  lie  w’orks  more  exclu¬ 
sively  on  his  own  lines;  while  no  man 
of  e»|ual  eminence  has  been  guilty  of 
such  curious  failures.  Beginning  w’lth 
melodramas  he  has  gradually  w’orked 
his  way  to  the  composition  of  comedy,’ 
sometimes  admiralile  (H)medy  as  in 
“Tlie  lilars”  and  “The  Case  of  Rebel¬ 
lious  Susan,”  sometimes  Ignoble  (com¬ 
edy,  ns  in  “The  Lackey’s  Carnival”  and 
“The  Princess’s  Nose,”  sometimes  para¬ 
doxical  tragedy,  ns  In  “The  Tempter.” 
But  “Mrs.  Dane’s  Defence”  w’ns  a  note¬ 
worthy  production,  because  in  a  fash¬ 
ion  it  summed  up  some  of  the  oddest 
of  our  contemporary  dramatic  views. 
It  was  a  comedy— but  w'as  it  in¬ 
deed  a  comedy?  It  touched  the 
fringes  of  a  most  serious  ques¬ 
tion,  the  question  whether  there 
was  any  place  of  repentance  for  a 
woman  w’ho  by  her  own  fault  or  the 
fault  of  others  had  deviated  from  the 
recognized  path.  It  attempted  some 
psychology,  but  without  much  effect, 
for  Mrs.  Dane  was  by  no  means  a  com¬ 
plex  character.  Above  all,  it  touched 
its  subject  sentimentally.  Mrs.  Dane 
W’as  the  heroine;  Mrs.  Dane  was  the 
sinner.  Sir  Daniel  Carteret  represent¬ 
ed  the  voice  of  outraged  Society,  was 
the  embodiment  of  the  social  conscience, 
so  to  speak.  Nevertheless,  with  whom 
were  our  sympathies  supposed  to  lie?  ^ 
Assuredly  with  Mrs.  Dane.  Could  it 
be  described  therefore  as  a  comedy  of 
revolt?  No,  for  the  heroine  is  con¬ 
veniently  got  rid  of,  and  the  enamored 
young  man  is  sent,  to  effect  his  mental 
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and  moral  cure,  abroad.  And  in  this 
uncertainty  of  touch  it  exactly  summed 
up  the  vacillating  temper  of  the  modern 
audience.  There  must  be  a  little  psy¬ 
chological  analysis,  but  not  too  much; 
there  must  be  a  little  girding  at  social 
conventions,  but  the  social  conventions 
must  ultimately  prevail;  there  need  not 
be  much  logic,  but  there  must  be  ro¬ 
mance  and  sentiment.  The  moral  prob¬ 
lems  must  be  solved,  not  in  terms  of 
the  bead  but  of  the  heart. 

II. 

How  did  such  a  variety  of  drama 
begin?  It  will  be  said  that  Shake¬ 
speare's  comedies  are  not  comedies  in 
the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  and 
that  be  suggested  this  novel  treatment 
of  dramatic  themes.  Nevertheless  there 
was  a  fanciful  technique,  a  playful 
handling,  about  the  Shakespearian 
Comedy,  a  delightful  Arcadian  atmos¬ 
phere,  of  the  Forest  of  Arden,  of  the 
enchanted  isle,  or  of  that  midsummer 
night  in  the  proximity  of  Athens, 
which  take  our  great  English  drama¬ 
tist’s  work  in  this  department  into 
quite  another  category.  For  the  Bour¬ 
geois  Drama,  the  “Comedle  Larmoy- 
ante.”  is  in  deadly  earnest.  There  are 
no  breezes  about  it  of  fairyland.  The 
air  is  thick  and  heavy  with  northern 
fog,  the  spirit  has  some  of  the  glooi  i, 
the  meditative  pessimism,  which  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  art  work  of  Northern  Eu¬ 
rope  from  that  of  the  Southern  races. 
We  must  go.  I  think,  a  little  later  than 
the  seventeenth  century  to  understand 
how  this  new  phenomenon  arose. 

In  the  first  quarter  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  there  was  developed  a  new 
department  of  literary  effort,  big  with 
I  consequences  for  succeeding  ages.  It 

f  was  the  discovery  of  the  novel.  Of 

i  course  there  was  a  novel  in  Shake¬ 

speare's  time,  as  M.  Jusserand,  amongst 
others,  has  shown,  a  sort  of  diffuse, 
j  amorphous,  romantic  story,  full  of  in¬ 


cidents,  the  Picaresque  novel.  But 
that  is  not  what  we  mean  by  novel. 
We  mean  a  serious  study  of  existing 
social  aspects;  an  analytic  study  of 
certain  kinds  of  character;  the  sugges¬ 
tion  of  a  moral,  the  illustration  at  all 
events  of  the  tendency  and  the  effect  of 
certain  moral  laws,  which  so  far  as  we 
can  tell  govern  the  Universe.  And  that 
was  the  capital  invention  of  Samuel 
Richardson,  the  odd,  sympathetic  little 
printer,  always  happy  in  the  society  of 
women,  the  man  full  of  sensibility,  the 
man  also  endowed  with  acutely  percep¬ 
tive  instincts,  the  author  who  dared  to 
tell  the  fortunes  of  a  servant  girl,  one 
of  the  most  extraordinary  infiuences 
dominating  European  literature  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  What  is  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Pamela?  Never  mind  what 
analogies  we  can  find  in  contemporary 
work  in  France  and  elsewhere.  Here 
is  the  man  who  set  a  definite  stamp 
upon  a  particular  kind  of  work.  He 
wrote  a  romantic  account  of  the  temp¬ 
tations  of  a  servant  girl.  He  painted 
all  her  prudisbness,  all  her  resoliue  vir¬ 
tue,  her  absurd  sentimentalities,  her 
love  for  the  master  whom  she  yet 
feared.  Or  what  is  “Clarissa  Harlowe?" 
Once  more  it  is  the  analysis  of  a  wom¬ 
an’s  mind,  or  the  analysis  of  the  mind 
of  a  seducer,  infinitely  protracted,  yet 
never  failing  in  a  certain  gift  of  reality 
and  truth.  The  characters  are  of  the 
middle  class,  more  or  less.  One  would 
hardly  care  to  except  even  Sir  Charles 
Grandison  from  this  category.  And 
what  Richardson  began,  Rousseau  car¬ 
ried  on— the  same  passionate  analysis, 
the  same  love  of  confession,  the  sor¬ 
rows  and  agonies  of  sentimental  souls, 
all  the  marks  In  short  which  charac¬ 
terize  his  “Nouvelle  HCloIse,”  and  his 
“Confessions.”  About  the  same  time 
when  Richardson  w’as  working,  a  man 
called  George  Llllo,  born  of  a  Dutch 
father  and  an  English  mother,  pro¬ 
duced  a  play,  “George  Barnwell,  or 
The  Merchant  of  London.”  It  was  the 
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Btory  of  an  apprentice  who  falls  into 
the  bands  of  a  courtesan,  and  is  there¬ 
fore  led  on  to  robbery  and  murder, 
written  in  a  stilted  style,  full  of  rhetori¬ 
cal  yauchcrie,  an  admirable  specimen 
of  combined  sentiment  and  fustian. 
This  play  had  a  great  success  in  the 
Metropolis  and  iMJssibly  a  still  greater 
success  abroad.’  It  was  precisely  a 
Bourgeois  Drama,  the  very  prototype 
of  some  of  the  work  of  Ibsen,  although 
infinitely  more  clumsy  than  any  of  the 
great  Scandinavian’s  work.  Xow,  Llllo, 
Richardson,  Cumberland,  .lean  .Jacques 
Rousseau  were  all  engage<l  in  precisely 
the  same  task;  they  were  practically 
the  Inventors  of  new  itoints  of  view  for 
Literature  and  Art,  deserting  the  clas¬ 
sical  thoroughfares  and  striking  out 
modern  paths  of  their  own.  The  Ger¬ 
manic  spirit  in  them  was  revolting 
against  the  Latin  spirit  which  had 
hitherto  dominated  Europe.  The  Goths 
were  once  more  sacking  Rome. 

Since  that  period  Modern  Drama  has 
been  more  profoundly  Influenced  by  the 
extraordinary  development  of  the  novel 
than  by  any  other  single  power  or  im¬ 
pulse  in  the  modern  world.  Shake¬ 
speare,  oddly  enough,  although  wholly 
innocent  of  any  classical  upbringing, 
was  almost  remarkably  true  to  Aristo¬ 
telian  canons  of  dramatic  w’ork.  He 
knew  nothing  al)Out  the  so-called  dra¬ 
matic  unities. 

You  can  never  compare  him  w’ith 
Corneille  or  Racine,  the  men  who 
were  trained  in  classical  schools.  But 
the  only  unity  which  Aristotle  prob¬ 
ably  cared  about,  the  unity  of  action, 
Shakespeare  faithfully  Illustrated  in  all 
his  plays.  And  as  Aristotle  desired, 
he  made  his  heroes  and  heroines  con¬ 
spicuous  personages,  to  a  large  degree 
typical  rather  than  individual.  So  have 
not  worked  his  successors.  The  Bour¬ 
geois  Drama  has  nothing  Aristotelian 
almut  It.  It  Is  born  of  an  antagonism, 

>  Cf.  also  Ricliard  Cumberland’s  “The  Brothers’* 
and  “The  Jew.” 


either  expressed  or  implicit,  to  the 
whole  of  the  classical  tradition.  When 
Richardson,  chaperoned  by  Rousseau, 
gained  bis  enormous  ascendancy  in 
France,  those  who  strove  to  check  the 
invasion  were  supporting  the  Latin 
spirit  against  the  Germanic,  the  classi¬ 
cal  regularity  and  clear-cut  formal  out¬ 
lines  against  the  new  irregularity,  the 
want  of  form,  the  uncouth  structures 
of  the  Bourgeois  Drama. 

III. 

What  precisely  is  the  influence 
of  the  novel  upon  Modern  Drama? 
In  what  respects  is  It  mani¬ 
fested?  In  the  first  place  the  modern 
novel,  ns  Introduced  by  Richardson, 
deals  with  ordinary  life  and  ordinary 
personages.  There  is  no  reason  to  look 
at  Courts  or  at  the  chronicles  of  the 
nobility  for  human  and  moving  themes. 
You  will  find  such  themes  all  round 
you,  in  the  ranks  of  the  bourgeoisie. 
among  the  merchants,  among  the 
clerks,  in  the  drawing-rooms  of  strug¬ 
gling,  ambitious,  impecunious  folk,  in 
the  ordinary  experience  of  each  twenty- 
four  hours  in  each  common-place 
life. 

In  the  second  place,  the  subject  or 
theme  is  to  be  a  faithful  transcript  of 
existence  ns  we  know  it,  with  little  or 
no  idealization,  including  all  the  ugli¬ 
ness  as  well  as  all  the  prettlness.  por¬ 
traying  meanness  ns  well  as  nobility  of 
temperament,  a  photograph  of  casu.’il 
men  and  w’omen  with  all  their  lines  and 
freckles  and  pimples.  In  the  third 
place,  our  occupation  must  be  to  dis¬ 
sect  and  analyze  character,  to  watch 
the  nuances,  to  delineate  the  motives, 
confused,  contradictory  and  vacillating, 
which  govern  the  actions  of  the  aver¬ 
age  individual.  When  Richardson  com¬ 
menced  this  sort  of  analysis,  he  hit 
upon  the  expedient  of  making  his  char¬ 
acters  write  voluminous  letters  to  one 
another. 
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Letters  served  the  purpose  of  a 
public  coufessioual,  and  in  those 
times  of  seif-abandonment,  when  senti¬ 
mental  men  or  sentimental  women  con- 
lide  their  secrets  either  to  diaries  or 
sympathetic  correspondents,  we  un¬ 
doubtedly  reach  some  of  the  intricacies 
of  a  human  personality.  The  letter 
form  has  never  quite  gone  out  of  our 
modern  literature,  but  its  range  has 
been  fortunately  curtailed.  In  the 
fourth  place,  the  novel  was  the  exposi¬ 
tion  of  some  given  theme,  or  problem, 
social  or  moral.  In  Richardson  the 
aim  was  avowedly  didactic.  Read  his 
lengthy  title  pages.  He  explains  to  his 
reader  that  his  Pamelas  and  Clarissas 
are  to  exemplify  this,  that,  or  the  other 
about  the  excellency  of  virtue,  the 
perils  to  which  chastity  is  exposed,  the 
unutterable  excellence  of  modesty  and 
a  simple  religiousness.  Since  then  this 
didactic  aim  has  not  been  so  unbiush- 
ingly  avowed,  yet  in  the  greater  part 
of  Germanic  literature  it  is  there,  im¬ 
plied,  if  not  wholly  revealed.  Many 
analogies  can  be  framed  between  the 
work  of  George  Eliot  and  that  of 
Georges  Sand.  But  what  is  the  con¬ 
trast,  what  is  the  great  gulf  fixed,  be¬ 
tween  the  French  and  the  English  nov¬ 
elist?  Precisely  this.  Georges  Sand 
was  an  idealist,  and  wrote  in  pursuit 
of  purely  artistic  aims,  whereas 
George  Eliot  faithfully  and  laboriously 
painted  pictures  of  actual  life,  of  which 
the  moral,  unutterably  gloomy  or  mod¬ 
erately  cheerful,  was  always  near  the 
surface.  Ordinary  people,  ordinary  life, 
a  faithful  transcript  of  reality,  psycho¬ 
logical  analysis,  a  moral  implicit  or 
acknowledged— these  are  the  character¬ 
istics  of  the  novel  which  the  Germanic 
peoples  have  invented  for  their  own 
satisfaction.  And  because  novels  form 
a  tremendously  powerful  department 
of  literature,  they  have  carried  along 
with  them  Modem  Drama,  which  in 
its  turn  illustrates  precisely  the  same 
characteristics. 


The  things  which  the  novelist  can  do 
are,  however,  not  necessarily  easy  for 
the  dramatist.  In  a  novel  or  romance 
of  some  length  there  is  every  opportu¬ 
nity  for  the  author  to  carry  out  that 
serious  analysis,  that  detailed  investi¬ 
gation  of  motives,  which  render  his 
personages  vital  and  interesting.  The 
novelist  can  build  up  bis  characters, 
piece  after  piece,  brick  after  brick.  He 
can  show  us  his  hero  in  chapter  after 
chapter,  developing  slowly  on  pre-de- 
termined  lines,  infiuenced  by  the  vari¬ 
ous  circumstances  to  which  be  is  ex¬ 
posed,  overpowered  by  one  set  of  con¬ 
ditions.  reacting  against  and  over-pow¬ 
ering  another  set  of  conditions.  Such 
a  study  as  this  requires  length,  breadth 
and  thickness,  it  needs  some  of  those 
lotiffueiirs  of  narrative  which  the  ordi¬ 
nary  reader  sometimes  finds  embar¬ 
rassing  in  the  case  of  Scott,  of  Thack¬ 
eray,  and  even  of  Dickens.  Or  let  us 
assume  that  the  object  in  band  is  the 
portrayal  of  a  given  phase  of  contem- 
I)orary  life  with  all  its  thousand  and 
one  incidents,  with  all  those  mlnutise 
whose  infinitesimal  differences  distin¬ 
guish  one  epoch  of  the  world’s  history 
from  another.  The  literary  painter  of 
such  a  period  has  got  to  take  a  Mg 
canvas.  He  has  to  be  content  to  occu¬ 
py  a  good  deal  of  time  in  working  out 
his  details.  Or,  once  more,  he  is  thor¬ 
oughly  possessed  by  some  lesson  or 
moral  he  desires  to  Inculcate.  So  far 
as  he  is  an  artist  be  will  not  make  this 
too  obvious.  He  will  put  it  below  the 
surface  of  his  story  with  a  hint  here 
and  a  hint  there,  with  a  slow  series  of 
evolving  incidents  leading  up  to  the 
end,  the  moral,  the  piece  of  didacticism 
which  is  in  his  mind.  That  I  take  it  is 
how  the  novelist  works,  and  the  essence 
of  bis  industry  is  that  he  should  have 
elbow  room.  But  now  compare  on  the 
other  hand  the  dramatist.  The  one 
thing  he  does  not  possess  Is  time  and 
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space.  He  must  make  his  effects 
sharply  and  clearly.  He  cannot  afford 
to  be  dilatory.  He  must  shorten  proc¬ 
esses,  Indicate,  suggest  the  various 
steps  and  present  broad  and  striking 
results  which  carry  conviction  to  the 
eyes  and  mind  of  the  spectator.  His 
method,  one  would  say,  Is  the  exact 
antithesis  of  that  of  the  novelist.  What 
the  one  can  do  slowly  and  gradually, 
the  other  must  do  summarily  and  rapid¬ 
ly.  The  effects  which  the  one  can  pro¬ 
duce  by  careful  insistence  on  a  series 
of  details,  the  other  must  present  to 
the  eye  with  a  certain  sharp  abrupt¬ 
ness,  with  a  certain  concentrated  clear¬ 
ness,  in  order  to  get  his  spectators  In 
the  right  mood. 

But  If  the  dramatist  Is  going  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  Influence  of  the  novelist.  If  he 
Is  going  to  work  with  Identical  meth¬ 
ods,  is  it  not  clear  that  he  is  essaying 
the  extraordinarily  diftlcult  task  of 
translating  Into  color  for  the  eye  what 
his  brother  artist  portrays  as  ideas  for 
the  mind?  The  modern  Social  Drama 
has  to  give  a  picture  of  an  ordinary  life 
lived  under  ordinary  conditions;  it  de¬ 
mands  a  careful  psychological  inquiry, 
the  dissection  of  motives,  the  analysis 
of  a  social  problem,  the  suggestion  or 
the  inculcation  of  a  moral.  Nine  men 
out  of  ten  if  asked  how  all  this  is  to  be 
done,  would  answer  without  hesitation 
that  it  would  require  a  book  of  400 
pages.  And  your  modern  dramatist 
says  No,  I  will  give  it  you  in  a  series 
of  pictures  lasting  two  and  a-half 
hours.  Is  it  not  inevitable  that  char¬ 
acters  will  be  imperfectly  designed, 
that  events  will  happen  for  which  we 
have  not  been  properly  prepared,  that 
we  shall  suddenly  find  ourselves  face 
to  face  with  a  crisis  we  did  not  antici¬ 
pate,  that  we  shall  see  the  obvious  ex¬ 
ternal  conditions  of  a  given  state  or 
episode  or  conclusion,  but  be  left  won¬ 
dering  how  the  characters  ever  got 
there?  The  dramatist  in  endeavoring 
to  imitate  the  procedure  and  alms  of 
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the  novelist  is  from  this  point  of  view 
like  a  man  trying  to  reproduce  on  a 
canvas  seven  feet  by  four  an  opera  by 
Wagner. 

No  better  Illustration  could  be  found 
than  the  latest  specimen  of  the  serious 
Drama,  Mr,  Pinero’s  play  of  “Iris.” 
The  first  three  acts  are  occupied  with 
the  slow  and  careful  elucidation  of  the 
heroine’s  character,  a  thing  which 
would  be  done  by  a  novelist,  because 
he  has  got  plenty  of  space  and  elbow 
room.  In  a  series  of  elaborate  chapters. 
But  ns  a  play  “Iris”  has  to  be  brought 
to  a  conclusion,  and  suddenly  in  the 
Inst  two  acts  we  get  to  the  very  crisis 
of  her  fate.  Iris  the  self-indulgent,  the 
weak  lover  of  luxury,  the  soft,  charm¬ 
ing,  backboneless  heroine  is  suddenly 
exchanged  for  Iris  the  betrayer.  Iris 
the  woman  who  has  leapt  over  all  so¬ 
cial  barriers.  Iris  the  mistress  of  a  man 
she  loathes.  And  what  has  happene<l 
between  the  first  three  and  the  last  two 
acts?  Just  what  would  be  the  most 
interesting  part  of  the  story  as  written 
in  novel  form;  but  it  is  absolutely  omit¬ 
ted  in  the  play.  The  heroine  is  given  a 
rhetorical  speech  In  the  last  act  to  ex¬ 
plain  her  decline  and  fall.  That  is  ail. 
And  this  mixture  of  the  methods  of 
the  novelist  and  the  dramatist  makes 
the  first  three  acts  of  the  drama  some¬ 
what  tedious,  and  the  last  two  startling 
and  paradoxical. 

Another  .reason  might  be  suggested 
wh.v  our  modern  drama  so  often  strikes 
one  as  moving  like  a  blind  man  in  un¬ 
known  paths.  The  essential  conditions 
of  Art  as  such  were  fixed  once  and  for 
all  by  the  Greeks;  but  there  are  two 
forms  of  modem  Art  which  have  not 
got  classical  models.  One  is  Music  in 
all  its  later  developments,  the  other 
Is  the  modern  novel.  Think  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  of  the  extremely  divergent  and 
contradictory  views  which  are  held  as 
to  the  value  and  Importance,  or  Indeed 
.lustlfication,  of  Wagnerian  music.  It 
seems  a  region  in  which  there  are  no 
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sigu-posts,  and  every  mau  is  bent  on 
cutting  out  his  own  way.  But  observe 
bow  preciseiy  the  same  thing  happens 
also  with  regard  to  novels.  There  were 
some  fugitive  attempts  at  something 
like  romances  in  Alexandrian  times, 
Just  as  there  were  Picaresque  novels  in 
the  time  of  Shakespeare.  But  practi¬ 
cally  it  would  be  true  to  say  that  the 
novel  is  a  modern  Invention,  born  from 
a  Teutonic  or  Germanic  soil.  To  this 
day,  however,  we  have  no  real  canons 
of  criticism  applicable  to  it.  Nothings 
is  clearer  than  that  the  novel,  as  under¬ 
stood  by  the  Latin  races,  when  they 
adopted  this  style  of  literature,  is  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  novel  as  it  was  drawm 
and  designed  by  that  curiously  self-in¬ 
trospective,  gloomy,  meditative  spirit 
of  the  Northern  races.  Should  the 
novel  preach  a  moral?  Can  we  Judge 
a  novel  from  the  ethical  standpoint,  or 
ought  we  to  think  only  of  its  artistic 
success  or  failure?  In  w’hat  form  are 
the  ptinciples  of  aesthetics  to  be  ap¬ 
plied,  for  instance,  to  a  novel  like  “Sir 
Richard  Calmady?”  Can  you  get  to 
any  positive,  absolutely  accepted  ver¬ 
dict?  And  now,  in  contrast  with  music 
and  the  novel,  observe  how  curious  is 
the  condition  of  the  Modern  Drama. 
For  drama,  at  all  events,  had  a  classi¬ 
cal  model,  a  very  clear,  definite  scheme 
of  artistic  principles,  established  pre¬ 
cisely,  unequivocally,  by  the  genius  of 
the  Greek  dramatists,  and  expressed  in 
the  criticisms  of  Aristotle.  This  clas¬ 
sical  tradition  lasted  for  a  great  many 
centuries;  only,  in  fact,  for  the  last  two 
and  a-half  centuries  has  it  been  serious¬ 
ly  contested.  The  Latin  races,  natu¬ 
rally  enough,  adhered  longer  than  any 
others  to  those  classical  traditions  .and 
rules  out  of  which  their  own  civiliza¬ 
tion  was  born.  The  Northern  races 
knew  nothing  of  such  schoolmasters. 
They  attacked  things  in  their  own  way. 
What  is  in  succinct  fashion  the  classi¬ 
cal  ideal  of  a  play?  It  is  this— a  round¬ 
ed  and  perfectly  defined  piece  of  art. 


an  episode  carried  out  to  its  logical  con¬ 
clusion,  in  which  the  characters  are 
typical  rather  than  individual,  and  in 
which,  for  the  most  part,  poetic  justice 
shall  prevail.  If  a  man  dies,  we  know 
wily.  If  a  woman  sins,  we  know  the 
consequences.  And  neither  the  man 
nor  the  woman,  neither  hero  nor  hero¬ 
ine,  is  a  chance  specimen  of  the  human 
race,  but  a  typical  example,  so  that  the 
lesson  may  be  all  the  clearer.  But  the 
modern  dramatist  has  chosen  a  per¬ 
fectly  different  ideal;  he  has  accepted 
the  method,  the  procedure,  the  outlook 
of  the  novelist.  The  classical  drama¬ 
tist  was,  as  Lessing  said,  a  petty  Provi¬ 
dence,  carefully  seeing  that  the  large 
ethical  and  natural  laws  should  obtain 
in  his  selected  province,  Just  as  they 
obtain  in  the  w’orld  as  a  whole.  But 
if  w'e  may  Judge  from  the  work  of  Ib¬ 
sen,  of  Sudermanu,  of  Hauptmann, 
there  is  too  much  artificial  complete¬ 
ness  and  smug  symmetry  in  tlie  older 
dramatic  principles.  A  page  is  to  be 
torn  out  of  life,  and  you  cannot  Judge 
of  a  whole  book  by  a'  page.  You  must 
have  a  faithful  transcript,  a  bit  of 
realism;  w'hile  the  principle  of  classi¬ 
cal  Art  is  selection,  not  photography. 
You  must  take  ordinarj'  characters— 
not  typical,  but  purely  individual  and 
accidental.  And  in  this  little  corner 
of  the  world’s  great  history  which  you 
are  trying  so  painfully,  so  faithfully, 
to  elucidate,  you  are  not  likely  to  find 
many  indications  of  that  higher  Justice, 
that  consolatory  solution  of  the  prob¬ 
lem,  which  only  the  widest  outlook 
over  centuries  could  hope  to  compass. 

What  is  the  result?  Let  a  man  or  a 
woman,  occupied  with  his  own  or  her 
own  immediate,  pressing  troubles  and 
griefs,  enunciate  views  about  the  world 
as  a  wliole.  Do  we  not  know  the  lyri¬ 
cal  cry,  the  cri  de  aeiir,  the  passionate 
revolt?  Is  any  sorrow  like  to  my  sor¬ 
row?  Can  there  be  a  Providence?  Is 
there  any  eternal  Justice?  So,  too,  in 
Modern  Drama,  the  handling  of  social 
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problems,  as  a  rule,  leads  to  an  impasse. 
It  is  all  mystery  and  discouragement. 
We  can  see  no  pattern,  we  hold  no 
guiding  clue.  The  baffling  Issues  of 
life  lead  to  the  pessimistic  temper,  and 
problem  plays  are  the  reverse  of  cheer¬ 
ful.  I  have  no  desire  to  emphasize  too 
much  this  modern  spirit  of  querulous 
complaint.  I  am  much  more  Interested 
in  the  singular  fact  that  drama,  having 
an  ancient  prototype,  has  now  fallen 
under  a  modern  influence,  and  is  for¬ 
ever  oscillating  between  the  older 
ideals  and  the  newer.  The  dramatic 
Muse  has  lost  her  flrst  husband,  and  is 
trying  to  understand  how  to  live  with 
her  second.  Hence  her  confusion,  hex- 
uncertainty,  her  tentative  handling,  her 

Tb«  FortDtgbtljr  Rerlew. 


hesitating  conclusions.  While  the  an¬ 
cient  dramatist  ended  on  a  clear  and 
unmistakable  note,  it  might  be  of  dis¬ 
aster  or  of  triumph,  the  modern,  put¬ 
ting  befoi'e  the  spectator  ali  his  own 
imperfect  reasonings,  finishes  with  a 
note  of  interrogation,  does  not  reach 
an  end  at  all.  So  long  ns  a  man  is 
content  to  paint  what  he  sees  with 
faithful  servility,  he  will  always  leave 
us  in  this  quandary.  He  must  bring 
something  out  of  his  own  genius.  For 
facts  are  the  most  useless  things  in  the 
world.  It  Is  the  ideas  alone  which  by 
connecting  them  make  them  intelligible, 
the  guiding  ideas  In  the  absence  of 
which  each  of  us  In  turn  is  only  a  blind 
leader  of  the  blind. 

IT.  L.  Courtney. 


LIFE  AT  A  WOMEN’S  UNIVERSITY  SETTLEMENT. 


A  good  deal  has  been  written  and 
spoken  of  late  years  about  the  "Settle¬ 
ments”  that  have  gi-owu  up,  quickly 
and  quietly,  in  East  and  North  and 
South  London,  and  In  some  of  our  great 
towns.  The  term  is  now  sufficiently 
familiar,  and  yet,  sometimes,  and  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  country,  one  is  met  by  the 
question,  “What  is  a  Settlement?”  and 
by  the  vaguest  ideas  as  to  the  aims  and 
life  and  work  of  the  “settlers.” 

A  Settlement  is  simply  a  group  of 
people  who,  for  some  special  reasons, 
choose  to  reside  in  a  district  other  than 
that  which  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
things  would  be  their  home. 

It  is  usually  a  colony  of  the  leisured, 
cultured  and  well-to-do  class,  in  a  dis¬ 
trict  on  which  such  a  class  has  long 
turned  its  back.  There  are  vast  areas, 
as  we  well  know,  which  were  once  in¬ 
habited  by  rich  and  poor,  laboring  and 
leisured  classes,  in  some  proportion, 
but  which  now— In  days  when  even  the 


moderately  well-to-do  worker  regards 
London  only  as  his  shop  or  office,  and 
carries  his  home  and  interests  and  sym¬ 
pathies  into  the  suburbs— have  become 
deserted  by  all  but  the  humblest  toilers. 

In  such  a  district,  with  its  streets 
upon  streets  of  crowded  homes— or,  to 
take  only  its  more  prosperous  house¬ 
holds,  with  not  one  in  several  hundred 
that  contains  a  servant,  it  is  the  want 
of  leisure— the  absorption  of  all  the 
energies  of  the  inhabitants  in  drudgery, 
in  the  struggle  for  bread,  that  strikes 
the  newcomers  so  painfully. 

It  is  in  this  land  of  the  very  poor, 
that  a  band  of  residents,  accustomed 
to  other  conditions  of  life,  endowed 
with  Just  those  things  which  most  of 
the  inhabitants  lack— the  gifts  that 
come  of  leisure  and  education— take  up  ' 
their  abode. 

Settlements  are  sometimes  started  by 
individuals,  more  often  by  corporate 
bodies— schools  and  colleges.  Some  are 
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denomiiintionnl,  but  in  tbeir  i^eueral 
aims  and  work  tboy  are  much  alike. 

The  residents  come  to  the  unknown 
country  for  a  two-fold  reason.  First 
to  learn,  then  to  work.  To  learn,  hum¬ 
bly  and  carefully,  the  meaning  and  as¬ 
pects  of  other  phases  of  life  than  their 
own  experience  has  introduced  to  them, 
to  become  the  "neighbors”  of  the  poor. 
Now  to  become  a  neighbor  of  the  poor, 
to  live  among  them  day  by  day,  is 
worth  more  than  any  study  of  treatises 
on  the  causes  and  aspects  of  poverty. 
The  lives  and  work,  the  aspirations  and 
struggles,  the  very  failures  and  disap¬ 
pointments  of  a  man’s  near  neighbors 
become  real  things  to  him.  which  he 
can  enter  into  and  understand. 

We  do  not  like  to  see  our  neighbors 
steal  or  drink,  or  tight  In  the  streets. 
We  do  not  like  to  see  them  living  in 
insanitary  houses,  or  working  under 
unhealthy  conditions.  We  realize  that 
the  masses  are  made  up  of  individual 
workers,  very  unlike  in  character, 
needs  and  aims,  and  some  of  them  be¬ 
come  our  friends.  We  learn  also  other 
things  than  these.  We  understand 
what  hard  work  means,  what  energy 
and  cleanliness  mean,  when  we  see  our 
neighbor  keep  her  one  room  and  her 
family  tidy  and  neat  on  how  little  a 
week!  We  begin  to  appreciate  what 
thrift  means,  when  our  neighlwr’s  put¬ 
ting  by  means  the  denial  of  some  much 
needed  comfort  or  what  we  should  call 
necessary  of  life.  Above  all,  we  learn 
to  know  what  charity  means,  when  a 
meal  given  to  a  needier  one  means  that 
the  donor  goes  without— and  wlnit  pa¬ 
tience  means,  when  we  see  it  iti  the 
faces  of  the  sick  and  crippled  poor,  en¬ 
during  pain  and  infirmity  among  un* 
told  discomforts.  These  are  some  of 
the  things  that  we  leiirn,  and  the 
knowledge  brings  tact  and  sympathy, 
tolerance  and  a  spirit  of  forbearance, 
humility  at  our  own  shortcomings,  ad¬ 
miration  for  the  counige  and  spirit  of 
true  friendship  so  often  seen  in  the 


lives  of  the  very  poor.  It  brings  also 
tenderness  for  those  who  have  lost  in 
the  race,  and  gone  under  In  the  strug¬ 
gle  that  demands  so  much  from  a  man. 

There  is  plenty  then  to  learn,  and 
plenty  of  work  to  do.  Some  Settlers, 
1  believe,  were  inclined  to  the  idea  rhnt 
to  understand  the  life  of  the  poor  it 
was  necessary  to  live  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible  as  they  live,  to  abstain  from 
beauty  or  comfort  in  the  home,  to  do 
their  own  housework,  and  scrub  and 
scour  and  cook  like  their  neighbors.  It 
is  an  idea  that  is  hard  to  grasp.  Of 
what  purpose  can  it  be  to  found  a  Set¬ 
tlement  which  is  to  sink  to  the  over¬ 
worked  level  of  the  surrounding  neigh¬ 
borhood’;' 

It  is  your  leisure  that  is  the  great 
gift,  the  inestimable  privilege,  in  a  land 
of  no  leisure.  You  have  the  happiness 
of  possessing  time  and  energy  which 
you  are  not  obliged  to  sell  for  money, 
but  can  give  to  work  for  others.  Why 
then,  unless  compelled  by  pecuniary 
reasons,  waste  your  energies  in  stub¬ 
bing  tioors,  and  cooking,  very  indiffer¬ 
ently,  your  own  dinnerV 

The  University  Settlement  best 
known  to  me.  founded  in  Lambeth  by 
one  of  the  women’s  colleges  at  Oxford, 
was  small  but  tyi)ical  in  its  life  and 
work.  The  lirst  necessity  for  a  Settle¬ 
ment  is  obviously  a  residence,  as  com¬ 
modious  as  circumstances  will  admit. 
The  permanent  residents  live  there, 
temporary  residents  come  there  at 
limes,  and  countless  visitors,  helpers 
and  sympathizers  make  it  a  centre.  We 
had  rooms  for  residents  and  visitors,  a 
common  room  for  rest  Jind  recreation, 

an  oilice  or  study  for  business,  and  a 
/ 

dining-room  jis  hospitably  large  as 
could  be  managed.  The  dining-room 
had  once  been  a  stable!  and  the  stable 
loft  above  was  divided  ecjually,  as  we 
observed  with  satisfaction,  between 
cleanliness  and  godliness;  one-half  was 
converted  into  a  bath-room,  the  other 
into  an  oratory.  Some  Settlements  have 
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club-rooms  attached,  but  in  ours  we 
were  obliged  to  hire  outside  the  prem¬ 
ises. 

The  place  was  simply  furnished,  but 
bright  and  pleasing.  One  does  not 
recognize  the  joy  and  value  of  a  few 
good  pictures  and  photographs,  a  little 
library  of  books,  a  piano  and  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  flowers,  till  one  has  seen  all 
day  the  barren  and  sordid  homes  where 
these  things  are  unknown. 

There  are  times  when  one  greets  a 
“room  to  oneself”  ns  a  paradise,  even 
If  it  Is  not  much  larger  than  a  cabin. 

The  permanent  residents  give  all'  or 
most  of  their  time  to  work  amongst  the 
poor,  but  if  there  is  accommo<iation 
enough,  many  Settlements  admit  other 
residents  whose  private  work  may  oc¬ 
cupy  part  of  their  day,  and  who  are 
only  able  to  give  certain  hours  to  the 
Settlement  work.  Visitors  for  a  few 
weeks  or  months  are  welcomed,  for 
there  is  abundant  work  to  suit  ali 
tastes  and  employ  all  talents. 

The  life  is  like  the  life  6f  a  college— 
with  its  morning  and  evening  prayers 
in  the  tiny  chapel,  its  meals  in  com¬ 
mon,  its  cheerj*  intercourse  and  mutual 
Interests.  The  members  of  this  and 
of  many  Settlements  have  the  added 
tie  of  being  in  most  cases  members  of 
the  same  college,  though  others  are  not 
excluded. 

The  Settlement  initiates  some  schemes 
of  work  of  its  own.  but  al.so  works 
largely  under  and  in  connection  with 
existing  agencies  in  the  parishes 
around  it.  In  one  parish  there  is  a 
Sunday  school  that  is  short  of  teachers, 
in  another  a  district  with  no  visitor,  in 
a  third  a  lad's  club  with  very  few 
helpers.  The  Settlement  sends  Its 
cheery  willing  helpers  wherever  they 
are  most  wanted.  Some  are  on  the 
School  Board;  some  visit  at  workhouses 
and  Intirmaries;  some  work  for  the 
Children’s  Country  Holiday  Fund;' 
some  undertake  I’rovident  collecting; 
some  lecture  at  a  Working  Elen’s  Col¬ 


lege;  many  teach  In  a  class  for  crippled 
children,  exempt  from  attendance  at 
school— whose  mothers  gladly  and 
thankfully  bring  them  to  the  dally 
class,  where  they  receive  kind  individ¬ 
ual  attention. 

Nearly  all  workers  at  the  Settlement 
undertake  work  at  one  or  other  of  the 
Charity  Organization  offices  of  the  dis¬ 
trict.  for  the  sake  of  the  training,  and 
share  in  the  evening  work  at  the  boys’ 
and  girls'  clubs. 

It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  Charity  Organization 
Society's  work  and  training.  Whatever 
may  be  the  methods  of  the  Society  in 
the  provinces,  in  the  great  London  offi¬ 
ces  it  is  far  from  being  what  it  is  some¬ 
times  called  “a  society  for  tlie  detec¬ 
tion  of  fraud.”  By  its  careful  thorough 
dealing  with  all  cases— moved  always 
by  the  consideration  of  the  best  and 
most  permanent  way  of  helping  where 
help  is  possible  at  all— those  who  work 
under  its  auspices  learn  something  of 
the  great  responsibility  of  the  giver,  so 
little  remembered  and  understood.  They 
learn  that  not  the  easiest  and  quickest, 
but  the  best  and  most  durable  help  is 
what  we  are  called  upon  to  give — that 
where  we  can.  we  must  safeguard  a 
man's  self-respect,  and  help  him  to 
help  himself.  They  find  that  to  “feed 
the  hungry  and  clothe  the  naked”  im¬ 
plies  more  than  the  ffinging  of  uncon¬ 
sidered  alms  into  the  hands,  perhaps, 
of  the  drunkard  and  the  spendthrift. 

The  training  is  admirable,  if  a  man 
preserves  the  spirit  of  love,  and  does 
not  glide  into  working  on  an  automatic 
plan.  We  must  all  beware  of  too  read¬ 
ily  labelling  a  man  deserving  or  unde¬ 
serving.  Try  as  we  will,  we  cannot 
truly  estimate  his  opportunities,  or  ap- 
l)recinte  his  efforts  and  his  failures.  We 
must  alwa.vs  be  ready  to  give  another 
chance— to  accord  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt. 

Next  to  the  Charity  Organization  So¬ 
ciety's  duties,  the  most  important  work 
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at  the  Settlement  lies  in  the  clubs,  held 
every  evening  for  boys  and  girls  re¬ 
spectively  of  the  roughest  and  poorest 
classes.  The  clubs  aim  at  providing 
wholesome  exercise  and  amusement 
for  those  who  are  working  hard  all  day 
—and  who,  in  too  many  cases,  have 
homes  that  are  no  homes,  and  no  other 
playground  than  the  streets.  The  clubs 
give  opportunities  of  meeting  and 
knowing  our  younger  neighbors,  and 
when  we  are  their  friends  we  can  ar¬ 
rive  at  the  prtvileges  of  friendship— 
and  receive  confidences  and  offer  ad¬ 
vice  and  help  in  many  questions  of 
dally  life. 

The  clubs  need  many  cheery,  bright 
and  energetic  workers.  There  are  drill 
and  gymnastics,  billiards  and  bo.ving, 
for  the  boys— drill  and  dancing,  games 
and  part-singing  and  dressmaking  for 
the  girls.  Those  who  offer  help  in  this 
work  must  not  be  afraid  of  a  little 
roughness  and  “cheek.”  They  will  find 
the  atmosphere  very  wide-awake,  and 
the  demands  on  their  energy  great.  But 
the  work  is  immensely  interesting,  en¬ 
couraging  and  educating.  It  is  almost 
entirely  social  in  its  nature,  but  work¬ 
ers  who  gain  the  confidence  of  the  girls 
and  lads  in  their  clubs,  have  untold  op¬ 
portunities  for  infiuence.  Manners 
grow  gentler,  voices  softer,  boys  and 
girls  aim  at  a  neatness  once  unthougbt 
of— the  outward  sign  of  a  growing  self- 
respect.  It  is  something  to  persuade  a 
boy  to  resist  the  folly  of  gambling 
away  his  pitiful  earnings— or  to  get  a 
factory  girl  to  realize  that  she  can 
make  herself  garments  more  desirable 
to  possess  than  a  plush  bat  and  an 
ostrich  feather.  In  the  best  clubs  an 
effc»-t  is  made  to  look  up  the  members 
in  their  own  homes,  to  visit  them  in  ill¬ 
ness,  to  advise  them  as  to  their  work 
and  prospects,  to  be  their  neighbors  in 
the  truest  sense  of  the  word.  A  Wom¬ 
en’s  Settlement  interests  Itself  natural¬ 
ly  in  work  peculiarly  suited  to  women, 
that  of  helping  young  girls  to  obtain 


situations,  and  befriending  young  ser¬ 
vants  with  advice  and  assistance. 

Far  removed  from  the  factory  girls 
and  young  servants,  there  is  a  class  in 
which  our  South  London  Settlement 
took  a  deep  interest,  and  who  were  de¬ 
sired  as  our  helpers  and  co-operators  in 
some  of  our  work— the  pupil-teachers  of 
the  district,  training  for  work  in  the 
Elementary  Schools.  These  girls,  pre¬ 
paring  for  so  immensely  important  a 
career,  on  whom  the  success  of  our 
Board  School  system  so  largely  de¬ 
pends,  were  delighted  to  come  to  the 
Settlement,  to  discuss  our  work  and 
theirs— social  or  educational.  They 
were  very  busy,  teaching  and  preparing 
for  their  examinations,  and  they  en¬ 
joyed  our  lectures  and  discussions,  and 
the  little  entertainments  we  arranged 
for  them.  It  was  to  them  a  pleasant 
break  in  the  dally  routine,  to  us  a  help¬ 
ful  and  enjoyable  intercourse. 

Some  of  us,  fresh  from  our  Oxford 
life,  arranged  little  lectures  on  some 
historic  or  literary  question,  or  spoke 
on  hygiene  and  sick-nursing.  We  had 
afternoons  for  music  and  Shakespeari¬ 
an  recitals.  Our  friends  and  guests 
were  interested  and  helpful  in  some  of 
our  schemes  of  work,  and  we  mutually 
offered  our  experience  and  advice.  The 
pupil-teachers,  passing  on  to  become 
teachers,  are  friends  and  allies  of 
which  a  Settlement  should  be  proud, 
and  which  a  Settlement  of  University 
students  should  particularly  desire  to 
welcome  and  befriend.  If  there  are 
any  graces  and  powers,  aspirations  and 
gifts,  which  we  owe  to  our  University 
life,  it  is  with  these  members  of  the 
great  army  of  teachers  that  we  should 
most  delight  to  share  them. 

A  Settlement  needs  to  be  tactful  and 
forbearing,  willing  to  help  and  support 
every  true  agency  for  good,  avoiding  all 
jealousies  and  unprofitable  dissensions, 
working  in  harmony  with  all.  Its 
members  may  be  thrown  in  contact 
with  workers  of  ail  kinds,  differing 
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often  In  ideas  and  methods— here  the 
Church  Army— there  the  Salvation 
Army— here  again  a  Sisterhood,  self- 
denying  and  devoted,  but  believing  still 
in  the  old  medlmval  forms  of  almsgiv¬ 
ing  as  the  truest— and  handing  out 
doles  to  a  queue  of  beggars  at  its 
gates. 

These,  then,  are  some  of  the  aspects 
of  work  at  a  Women’s  Settlement,  and 
there  is  yet  another  way  in  which  resi¬ 
dence  in  the  land  of  the  iwor  may  give 
us  power  for  good.  We  have  become 
householders  and  ratepayers  in  a  given 
district,  and  have  therefore  a  voice  to 
raise  if  we  find  reason  for  complaint. 
Some  of  us  have  eyes  and  noses  made 
for  use,  and  are  inclined  to  notice  and 
deplore  what  many  of  our  neighbors 
pass  unheeded,  too  careless  or  ignorant 
or  timid  to  complain.  As  residents 
and  ratepayers  we  may  call  attention 
to  deficiencies  in  sanitation— we  have 
tlie  right  to  report  an  evil  smell  here,  a 
scanty  w'ater-supply  there,  a  dangerous 
pavement,  a  chronic  gas  escape;  and 
some  of  us  may  have  persistence  or  in¬ 
ti  uence  enough  to  make  our  complaints 
heard.  Inspectors  cannot  be  e.\pected 
to  see  everything.  It  is  the  intelligent 
co-operation  of  residents  that  will 
achieve  the  most  desirable  results. 

Enough  has  perhaps  been  said  to 
show  the  scope  and  variety  of  the  work 
ai  a  Women’s  Settlement.  It  Is  plain 
that  it  needs  the  co-operation  of  many 
willing  hands  and  hearts.  But  it  is 
obvious  that  a  great  deal  of  work  may 
be  done  by  friends  and  helpers  who 
cannot  come  into  residence,  but  who 
live  in  or  near  London,  and  can  give 
a  day  or  a  few  hours  a  week.  Many 
could  spare  a  morning  to  help  in  a 
Charity  Organization  Society  office," 
where  the  press  of  work  is  great,  or  an 
afternoon  to  read  to  a  sick  man.  or  to 
teach  the  class  of  cripples— or  an  even¬ 
ing  to  help  at  the  clubs.  Some  have 
gifts  of  teaching  and  can  take  a  class 
or  give  a  lecture,  others  have  gifts  of 


entertaining,  and  can  arrange  a  con¬ 
cert  or  a  play  for  our  neighbors  who 
get  so  little  entertainment.  Many  who 
cannot  otter  personal  help,  can  send 
welcome  gifts  to  a  Settlement— clothes 
and  books,  toys  and  music  and 
flowers— in  the  sure  knowledge  that 
they  will  find  their  way  to  those  who 
need  them  most. 

If  any  one  is  suffering  from  too  much 
leisure,  from  ennui  and  boredom,  let 
her  come  and  ask  a  Settlement  for  a 
share  in  some  of  its  work.  It  is  ab¬ 
sorbingly  interesting.  Let  those  who 
want  to  get  away  from  self,  from  sad 
thoughts,  from  the  numbing  effects  of 
a  great  sorrow,  come  and  try  it— they 
will  achieve  the  inestimable  boon  of  a 
new  Interest  In  life.  Let  those  who 
love  children  and  have  them  not.  re¬ 
member  how  many  children  there  are 
that  want  mothering  and  teaching,  and 
come  in  search  of  them.  Let  those  who 
are  young  and  entering  life  joyously, 
spare  a  thought  for  those  who  are  end¬ 
ing  it  drearily  in  our  workhouses  and 
infirmaries,  and  give  a  little  of  their 
leisure  to  them.  ’  The  Settlement  of 
which  I  have  been  chiefly  thinking  and 
writing  has  one  excellent  holiday  rule. 
Its  resident  workers  are  obliged  to  take 
a  day  off  every  week.  On  one  day 
they  must  set  aside  work  and  go  back 
to  the  West  End— visit  their  friends, 
go  to  the  theatre,  drive  into  the  coun¬ 
try,  do  anything  but  engage  In  serious 
work.  Thus  the  Settlement  defies  the 
demon  “overwork.”  A  Settlement  does 
not  desire  in  its  residents  or  helpers 
stooping  forms  and  frowning  faces— 
the  look  of  the  distracted  district  visitor 
or  jaded  parish  worker.  It  asks  for 
freshness  and  vigor,  enthusiasm,  joy¬ 
ousness.  All  who  come  to  it  are  asked 
to  offer  something  of  their  best  selves 
—their  leisure,  their  talents,  their  higti 
spirits— the  best  powers  of  brain  and 
heart.  There  are  some  things  whose 
power  and  value  cannot  be  estimated— 
a  smile,  a  jest,  a  melodious  voice,  a 
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penl  of  InuKhter— but  their  value  la  not 
leaa  beoaiiae  we  cannot  express  It  In 
terms.  Those  who  brlnjj  of  their  best, 
and  offer  it  freely,  may  he  assured  that 
they  receive  more  than  they  bestow. 
But  let  all  come  in  the  spirit  of  love, 
for  with  all  its  Interest,  some  of  the 
w’ork  is  saddening.  It  must  bring  us 
into  contact  with  the  dark  side  of  life, 
with  failure  and  disappointment,  with 
sorrow  and  suffering.  There  are  mis- 
Tempi*  Bar. 


takes  and  discouragements,  baflled  ef¬ 
forts  and  seeming  failures,  in  this  as 
in  all  other  work;  there  cannot  but  be 
prul>lenis,  and  the  saddening  knowledge 
of  evil.  Let  every  one  come  then  in  the 
spirit  of  that  charity  which  vaunteth 
not  itself,  but  which  is  not  easily 
daunted  or  cast  down,  because  it  “be- 
lieveth  all  tilings,  endureth  all  things, 
and  hopeth  all  things.” 

1’.  r.  11. 


THE  HISTORIC  NOVEL.* 


The  “Black  Tulip”  forms  one  of  a 
series  called  “A  Century  of  French 
Romance”  and  is  edited  by  Mr.  Ed¬ 
mund  Gosse.  Three  volumes  of  tlie 
series  had  already  appeared  when  this 
one  reached  us;  and  “Notre  Dame”  and 
“The  Lady  of  the  Camellas”  are  prom¬ 
ised.  We  ask  ourselves  the  meaning 
of  this  startling  activity.  Books  of  ad¬ 
venture  are  all  very  well  for  boys;  but 
can  the  grown-up  mind  still  rejoice  in 
them?  Is  the  world  growing  young 
again?  Who  can  want  new  editions 
of  these  time-honored  achievements? 
“Literary  men”-— we  mean  the  genuine 
thing,  not  the  Mr.  le  Gallon  type — have 
always  known  them;  but  for  literary 
men  there  are  the  French  editions,  and 
a  good  many  quite  fair  translations. 
Yet  while  we  question  and  reason  thus 
we  become  conscious  that  we  are  glad 
to  have  to  read  again,  even  in  transla¬ 
tions,  these  friends  of  our  childhood. 
We  are  glad  a  little  for  the  sake  of 
ancient  memories,  but  chiefly  because 
we  do  take  a  living  Interest  in  them. 
And  we  believe  it  to  be  a  fact  that  the 
whole  reading  world  is  growing  a  little 
tired  of  the  serious  novel  of  to-day. 

•"Th«  Black  Tulip.”  By  Alexandre  Dumae  (the 
Elder).  Translated  Into  EnKlUh  by  A.  J.  OT^onnor. 
Waverley  Novels.  London;  Helnemann.  1902. 


We  do  not  mean  the  “novel  with  a 
purpose.”  The  taste  for  that  w’ent  out 
long  ago;  only  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  and 
lier  stalwart  supporter  on  the  “Times” 
ciire  a  jot  for  it  now.  We  do  mean 
the  merely  serious  novel,  tlie  novel  in 
wliich  psychology,  character,  is  all  in 
all.  in  which  everyone  is  tragically 
grave— though  for  the  sake  of  contrast, 
to  make  gravity  appear  graver  still, 
certain  pages  of  machine-made  humor 
are  allowable.  Has  it  not  become 
soiiietlilug  of  a  nuisance?  When  we 
read  it  do  W’e  not  feel  that  the  making 
of  it  has  become  somewhat  of  a 
trick?  We  see  not  the  fine,  inspired, 
spontaneous  artist  at  work,  not  the 
architect  lovingly,  passionately  design¬ 
ing  and  rearing  a  splendid  building, 
but  the  hardworking  draughtsman  in 
an  engineer’s  office  planning  a  locomo¬ 
tive  on  lines  broadly  designed  for  him 
long  ago.  and  thinking  of  nothing  but 
gaining  a  little  in  speed,  or  economy, 
or  perhaps  simply  a  slight  difference 
in  outward  appearance.  It  is,  we  sup¬ 
pose,  a  generally  accepted  truth  that 
after  we  reach  a  certain  age  the  only 
education  of  any  use  to  us  is  that 

“Tlie  Abbot.”  The  Edinbnrah  Waverley.  Vol. 
XX  and  XXI.  Edinburgh;  Jack.  1902. 
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which  we  give  ourselves.  Yet  these 
serious  novelists,  without  a  purpose, 
seem  to  have  no  other  notion  than  that 
of  earning  their  livelihood  by  trying 
to  educate  us.  And  when  we  read 
them  we  find  that  all  they  have  to 
teach  us  Is  that  life  is  gray  and 
dull.  A  man  cannot  go  once  to  Peck- 
ham  or  Whitechapel  nowadays  without 
coming  straight  home  and  in  deadly 
earnestness  setting  to  work  to  describe 
Peckham  or  Whitechapel.  There  are  of 
course  honorable  exceptions.  Mr.  Wells, 
for  instance,  only  tries  to  amuse  us, 
though  he  is  more  capable  of  instruct¬ 
ing  us  perhaps  than  any  of  the  most 
brainy  of  the  serious  novelists.  And 
there  are  others— one  or  two.  But  any¬ 
one  wlio  keeps  an  eye  on  the  stream  of 
novels  poured  forth  cannot  l)Ut  be 
aware  that  apart  from  merely  flippant 
or  farcical  stories  the  tendency  to  re¬ 
gard  life  in  simply  its  tragic  aspects 
has  been  very  strong  for  a  long  time. 
That  life  has  Its  tragic  aspects  we 
know  quite  well;  but  are  we  never  to  be 
allowed  for  a  moment  to  forget  it,  are 
we  never  to  be  reminded  that  It  has 
also  Its  comic  or  genial  aspects?  These 
men  and  women  would  fain  make 
Schopenhauers  of  us  all,  and  apart 
from  the  fact  that  few  have  intellect 
enough  to  play  the  part,  few  have  the 
temperament  for  it.  One  might  think 
that  most  of  our  present-day  writers 
of  novels  regarded  or  imagined  life  as 
lived  In  the  gloom  of  a  perpetual  Lon¬ 
don  fog.  They  analyze  their  charac¬ 
ters  as  they  try  to  find  their  w^ay 
across  the  streets  in  the  fog;  tliey  seem 
to  think  of  nothing  else  than  of  teach¬ 
ing  us  what  workings  go  on  In  the 
mind  of  a  man  walking  through  life  in 
an  everlasting  fog.  There  is  a  place 
for  that  sort  of  thing;  there  is  a  place, 
and  a  most  Important  one,  for  serious¬ 
ness  In  life.  But  for  heaven’s  sake  let 
us  occasionally  smile.  The  man  who 
Is  always  serious,  who  can  never  laugh 
or  even  smile,  is  a  bore  and  a  nuisance; 


and  the  continual  serious  novels  have 
grow’n  a  bore  and  a  nuisance.  They 
are  too  much  with  us  now,  and  so 
there  has  developed  this  desire  for 
sunshine  in  a  novel-reading  world— 
w’hich  is  to  say  the  w’hole  reading- 
world,  for  who  does  not  at  some  time 
read  novels?  Therefore  Scott  has  been 
expensively  republished.  Jane  Austen, 
though  she  is  not  precisely  an  author 
for  boys,  lias  also  l>een  exquisitely  re¬ 
published.  And  now  we  are  going  to 
have  our  Dumas  and  Hugo  once  again. 

Dr.  Garnett  in  his  preface  to  “The 
Black  Tulip”  talks  forcibly,  though 
not  always,  we  think,  with  perfect  ac¬ 
curacy,  of  the  overthrow'  of  the  clas¬ 
sical  school  by  the  elder  Dumas,  Hugo, 
Balzac  and  George  Sand.  What  hap¬ 
pened  in  their  time  forms  a  curious 
parallel  to  what  is  happening  to-day. 
The  classical  school  would  never  have 
been  overthrown,  had  not  the  whoie 
world  been  tired  to  death  of  it.  The 
classical  writers  were  not  lillled:  they 
went  out  of  fashion  because  the  world 
had  had  too  much  of  them.  With  the 
best  cooking  in  the  world  no  man  can 
live  on  one  meat  from  year’s  end  to 
year’s  end.  And  so  to-day  we  have 
grown,  for  the  moment  tired  of  the 
eternal  psychology  and  “character- 
drawing”  of  our  novelists,  and  we  too 
are  looking  round  for  something  fresh. 
But  there  the  parallel  ends.  In  the 
’thirties  the  something  fresh  was  pro¬ 
vided  by  living  writers:  to-day,  for  our 
something  fresh  we  are  forced  to  fall 
back  upon  the  Inventors  of  the  ’thir¬ 
ties.  These  men,  after  all,  did  a  thing 
which  can  only  be  done  once.  All  the 
rest  are  Imitations.  To-day  there  Is 
little  demand  for  Balzac  and  none  for 
George  Sand.  But  for  Hugo  and  Du¬ 
mas  there  Is  a  great  demand.  For, 
different  though  the  two  men  were  In 
mental  gifts,  in  temperament,  they 
had  this  in  common:  both  could  spin  a 
yarn  In  a  way  to  Interest  the  boy’s 
mind.  They  and  Scott  used  up  the 
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material,  to  a  huge  extent,  from  which 
yaroH  may  be  spun.  Or  rather,  they 
did  not  use  up  tlie  material  so  much 
as  they  used  up  the  honest,  unselfcon¬ 
scious  desire  to  use  It.  They  threw 
themselves  upon  history  with  a  healthy 
appetite.  Dumas  and  Scott  with  no 
other  Idea  than  of  finding  a  good  story 
there,  Hugo  with  a  very  different  idea; 
and  they  all  told  their  story  as  they 
saw  it,  in  the  best  language  and  with 
the  best  embellishments  at  their  com¬ 
mand.  It  need  hardly  be  added  that 
their  stories  were  nearly  all  embellish¬ 
ment.  That,  lndee<l,  helps  to  prove  our 
point.  Immediately  after  them  came 
Thackeray.  Now  ‘’Esmond”  is  a  very 
great  novel,  but  it  will  never  hold  the 
boy's  mind  as  “Monte  Crlsto”  does. 
We  see  the  modern  serious  novelist 
coming  along.  The  history  is  far  too 
exact;  we  often  feel  that  Thackeray  is 
thinking  less  of  his  story  than  of  the 
reported  facts  of  history.  There  are 
parts  of  “Esmond”  which  we  can  read 
and  re-read  with  Intense  pleasure,  but 
those  are  precisely  the  parts  where  he 
lets  his  history  go  hang.  When  he 
gives  us  his  account  of  the  battle  of 
Fontenoy,  he  makes  us  feel  that  we 
ore  not  boys  but  men.  We  turn  to 
Dumas,  or  Scott,  or  even  Hugo,  and 
we  read,  and  know  that  we  are 
boys,  and  enjoy  ourselves  enormously. 
Whether  the  thing  is  true  or  not  is  a 
matter  that  does  not  concern  us.  The 
story  is  all  In  all. 

The  historic  novel  need  possess  only 
one  quality,  but  it  must  have  that  one: 
it  must  be  a  story.  Those  early  fellows 
did  It.  as  we  have  said,  without  self- 
consciousness:  they  seized  their  ma¬ 
terial  with  avidity  and  put  it  to  such 
uses  as  they  pleased,  the  uses  being 
those  of  the  storyteller.  All  the  later 
men  have  tried  to  combine  the  two 
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things:  to  tell  a  story  and  to  write 
history— or  rather,  to  rewrite  history. 
Even  Stevenson,  who  was  a  born  story¬ 
teller,  makes  one  feel— as,  for  example, 
in  “Kidnapped”— that  he  is  writing 
w’ith  Green’s  “Short  History”  in  front 
of  him.  Tliat  distinguislied  novelist, 
Mr.  Hall  Caine,  in  whose  works  one 
finds  nothing  to  offend  the  taste  of  the 
most  vulgar,  makes  one  feel  that  he 
is  writing  with  Baedeker  in  front  of 
him.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  there  is 
not  such  a  thing  as  a  great  historic 
novel.  In  drama  history  has  been  used 
for  great,  tremendous  purposes.  No 
one  can  deny  greatness  to  Shake¬ 
speare’s  “Henry  IV.”  But  no  sooner 
does  an  historic  novel  get  on  the  way 
to  being  great  than  It  becomes  dull.  It 
must  be  amusing  or  it  is  nothing.  The 
fact  is  if  we  want  to  take  history 
seriously,  to  be  Interested  In  It,  to  get 
the  true  thrill  and  tragedy  of  it,  we 
must  go  to  those  who  have  seriously 
studied  it.  who  understand  it,  who  can 
make  us  understand  and  feel  it.  The 
sheer  storymaker  also  must  have  taken 
history  seriously,  must  have  ser.ously 
studied  it.  must  have  been  Interested 
in  it;  but  his  ultimate  object  is  quite 
different  from  the  historian’s.  He  does 
not  want  to  tell  the  truth:  he  wants, 
as  we  have  said,  to  tell  a  story.  He 
w.ints  adventure,  action,  romance,  the 
color  and  glory  of  active  life  lived  in 
the  bright  sunlight.  So  far  as  the  vast 
reading  public  is  concerned  Hugo  is 
known  only  as  a  story-writer,  and  no 
one  would  dream  of  thinking  about 
Dumas  as  anything  else.  We  welcome 
Dumas  again.  We  are  glad  to  have 
this  fine  edition  of  “The  Black  Tulip.” 
and  we  shall  be  glad  to  be  driven  once 
again  to  read  more  of  his  tales,  yes. 
all  of  them. 
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Xll. 

Although  at  the  time  of  writing  it 
is  only  mid-January,  there  is  a  feeling 
of  spring  in  the  air.  Our  letters  from 
Loamshire  report  the  first  crocus  of  the 
season  in  the  south  garden  at  Proud- 
flesh  Park;  and  Tom  Topham-Sawyer, 
sending  us  a  brace  of  pheasants,  re¬ 
marked  with  characteristic  grace  that 
in  this  muggy  weather  nothing  would 
keep,  iitul  so  he  was  obliged  to  clear 
out  his  larder.  But,  though  the  physi- 
eal  se.'isoii  is  thus  abnormally  mild, 
there  is  a  certain  rigor  in  the  religious 
iitmosphere  of  Stuccovla,  and  for  its 
cause  we  may  look  back  a  little.  The 
Vicar  returned  from  Torquay  .lust  at 
the  end  of  Advent:  but  the  accumula- 
ti(tn  of  (Miristmas  Trees,  social  gather¬ 
ings  and  Plum-Pudding  Services  has 
jiroved  a  little  too  much  for  even  his 
renovated  strength.  On  the  last  night 
(»f  the  old  year  he  conducted  a  novel 
devotion  in  church.  It  was  announced 
as  “voices  of  eminent  preachers,  heard 
through  the  phonograph,  with  illustra¬ 
tive  comments;”  and  was  so  timed  that 
just  as  the  clock  struck  twelve.  Dr.  Lid- 
don  was  heard  saying,  in  the  tone  of  a 
half-stifled  Punch.  “We  stand  at  a  di¬ 
vision  of  time;  we  look  backward  and 
we  look  onwards.”  The  effect,  as  the 
“Parish  Magazine”  said,  was  supernatu- 
rnlly  solemn,  but  the  reaction  was  too 
much  for  Soulsby.  The  pew-opener 
tells  Bertha  that  he  swooned  in  the 
vestry,  and  that,  when  she  pressed  a 
glass  of  water  to  his  lips  and  the  cu¬ 
rate  told  him  to  buck  up,  he  only  mur¬ 
mured  with  half-closed  eyes— 

O.  'tls  a  burthen.  Bumpstead.  ’tls  a 
burthen 

Too  heavy  for  a  man  that  hopes  for 
heaven. 


When  Bertha  reported  this  collapse, 
Selina  observed  with  acrimony  that  if 
Mr  Soulsby  would  only  take  Pulsatilla 
before  preaching  and  Grape-nuts  after¬ 
wards.  perhaps  he  wouldn’t  have  to  de¬ 
sert  his  parish  for  six  months  every 
year.  But  Dr.  SnutQn,  who  has  in  high 
perfection  that  faculty  of  sympathy 
which  is  so  invaluable  in  a  family  phy¬ 
sician.  likened  his  patient  to  a  high- 
l)red  racer  which  will  go  till  it  drops; 
and  recomniendeil  him  to  lie  in  bed 
till  ten  every  morning  and  to  drink  a 
pint  of  dry  champagne  with  his  lunch¬ 
eon  and  dlnror.  The  churchwardens, 
the  district  visitors  and  the  Fishers  in 
Deep  Waters,  joined  in  a  chorus  of 
warning  against  “overdoing  it.”  and 
the  vicar  so  far  yielded  as  to  call  in  a 
good  deal  of  clerical  assistance.  Father 
Adderley  has  more  than  once  swooped 
down  from  his  high  perch  in  the  Ma- 
rylebone  Road:  and  the  Cowley  Fa¬ 
thers  from  Dartmouth  Street  have  been 
unremitting  in  their  attentions.  Hence 
arises  that  rigor  of  which  I  spoke  be¬ 
fore  ns  marring  the  mildness  of  our 
religious  atmosphere.  I  have  observed 
that,  whether  on  grounds  of  reason  or 
of  mere  prejudice.  English  people  dis¬ 
like  a  man  in  a  petticoat— “a  woman 
with  a  great  penrd  under  her  muffler” 
—  .ind  though  Father  Black  and  Father 
Wnggett  have  given  us  the  most  excel¬ 
lent  sermons,  their  appearance  In  Stuc¬ 
co  Rond,  which  is  the  part  of  our  par¬ 
ish  le.ist  touched  by  ecclesiastical  in¬ 
fluences.  has  given  rise  to  unfavorable 
comment.  The  minister  of  the  Wes¬ 
leyan  Chapel  has  preached  a  discourse 
on  the  “Vestments  of  Baal.”  which  has 
been  reported  in  the  local  press;  and 
'•Ilss  Scrimgeour.  a  member  of  the 
“Presbyterian  Church  of  England.” 
whatever  that  may  be.  has  been  dis¬ 
tributing  from  do^r  to  door  a  warnl-tg 
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1)00111  (printed  at  ('holiiisford*,  which 
lamentably  fails  to  distinguish  between 
our  truly  Anglican  organizations  and 
those  of  an  alien  type. 

THE  COMING  OF  THE  MONKS. 

Wherefore  should  they  come  to  Eng¬ 
land, 

Companies  of  banded  foes:— 

Come  to  England  in  the  open, 

While  their  tactics  England  knows— 
If  their  influence  is  evil 
Where  the  legislature  ties. 

What  their  mischief  where  their  sys¬ 
tem 

Legislative  law  defles? 


An  alarmist!  aye,  I  know  it, 

My  opponents  know  it  too; 

Know  the  danger  and  the  duty 
Of  the  Protestants  they  woo: 

It  might  rouse  us  could  we  witness 
How  they  grin  behind  their  cowl. 

At  our  ineffectual  clearing 
Of  the  nest  they  come  to  foul. 

O,  the  sorrow  would  be  lessened 
If  old  England  did  not  know; 

But  she  has  the  lights  of  ages 
Falling  on  her  w’elcome  foe: 

God  sends  night  to  those  who  love  it. 
And  our  warnings  men  will  note. 

When  the  papacy  in  England 
Takes  her  hostess  by  the  throat. 


Freedom!  Aye,  aye,  give  them  free¬ 
dom 

Such  as  we  and  ours  may  claim. 

In  the  ranks  of  social  labor 
To  uphold  an  honest  name; 

But  I  know  not,  oh,  I  know  not 
Where  is  England’s  common  sense. 
That  she  lets  her  balls  to  traitors 
And  Ignores  her  own  defence. 

Is  it  not  enough  that  lately 
Up  and  down  the  land  has  sprung 
Locked  and  barred  and  bolied  build¬ 
ings 

For  the  biding  of  our  young? 

Many  a  father  w’ould  have  sooner 
Parted  with  bis  household  stuff; 
Many  a  mother’s  heart  is  broken— 

Tell  me,  is  it  not  enough? 

Do  we  want  our  boys  to  wither 
‘Neath  a  monasterlc  blight; 

With  the  priestly  bands  around  them 
And  the  Bible  out  of  sight? 

Should  we  swell  the  list  of  voters. 

Who  at  touch  of  foreign  spring. 
Through  the  ballot  could  endanger 
The  position  of  our  King? 

Wherefore  should  they  come  to  Eng¬ 
land? 

Wherefore  should  their  haunts  be 
free 

From  the  government  inspector, 

In  this  land  of  liberty? 

And  since  nuns  are  noted  beggars. 
How  does  English  law  avail. 

While  these  bold  bag-carrying  spin¬ 
sters 

All  escape  the  common  gaol? 


“This  is  eloqueuce,”  said  Queen  Caro¬ 
line,  when  Jeunie  Deans  hud  made  an 
end  of  pleading  for  her  sister.  “This 
is  eloquence,’’  cried  many  a  Stuccoviau 
Protestiint.  when  he  pictured  the  Brit¬ 
ish  father  "parting  with  his  household 
stuff"  to  save  his  son.  The  scene  of 
the  Papacy  taking  her  hostess  by  the 
throat  seemed  to  suggest  a  woodcut 
for  the  "Police  News.”  The  thought 
of  our  monastic  preachers  “grinning” 
at  us  “behind  their  cowl”  was  exces¬ 
sively  annoying;  and,  as  an  excuse  for 
not  giving  is  always  welcome,  our 
front  <loors  have  been  rudely  banged  in 
the  fjice  of  the  “bold  bag-carrying  spin¬ 
sters"  from  the  convent  in  Stucco  Vale. 

To  what  lengths  this  religious  rigor 
would  have  gone,  and  how  far  It  would 
have  frozen  the  stream  of  neighborly 
goodwill.  It  skills  not  now  to  inquire; 
fcr.  before  a  parochial  crisis  had  time 
to  arise,  a  sudden  scare  of  smallpox 
has  recalled  our  attention  to  the  secu¬ 
lar  sphere.  As  long  as  the  disease 
confined  its  ravages  to  Camberwell  and 
Poplar  we  regarded  it  with  philosophic 
calm. 

We  bore  their  sufferings  with  sncb 
equanimity 

That  everyone  exclaimed,  ‘What  mag¬ 
nanimity! 

We  agreed  that  sanitation  was  every- 
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tiling— that  if  people  would  live  In  tilth 
they  must  expect  disease;  and  as  Stuc- 
covia  is  a  remarkably  clean  and  airy 
district  we  felt  that  virtue  was  its 
own  reward.  lJut  one  line  day  a  case 
was  reported  from  Stucco  Gardens 
Mew's.  and  in  an  instant  the  whole 
spirit  of  the  place  was  changed.  How 
the  disease  had  made  its  way  into  so 
well  regulated  a  parish  w’e  shall  never 
know:  and  indeed  the  sceptical  are  in¬ 
clined  to  believe  that  it  has  never  been 
within  live  miles  of  our  sacred  pre¬ 
cincts.  Kut  undoubtedly  one  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  visitors  found  a  child  with  a  rash, 
and  insisted  on  calling  in  Dr.  Snutfin, 
who.  with  disinterested  zeal  for  the 
public  health,  told  all  his  patients  that 
they  must  at  once  be  revaccinated. 
.Marvellous  was  the  result  of  this 
ukase.  Selina,  who,  since  she  took  to 
unauthorized  systems  of  medicine,  has 
poured  scorn  on  vaccination  as  a  dis¬ 
gusting  and  archaic  superstition,  not 
only  was  vaccinated  herself,  but  caused 
a  domestic  revolution  by  insisting  that 
all  the  servants  should  follow  suit. 
Muggins,  the  dingy  retainer,  had  been 
deeply  pitted  with  the  disease  in  in¬ 
fancy.  but  this  availed  him  nothing 
against  Selina’s  sanitary  zeal;  and  the 
cook,  who  will  never  see  sixty  again, 
pleaded  in  vain  the  case,  well  known 
to  her.  of  a  young  person  at  Frlller’s, 
the  great  dressmaker’s,  who  “  ’ad  such 
a  harm  through  bein’  done  that  It  ’ad 
to  be  cut  hoflf  above  the  elber.” 

Mr.  Soulsby  preached  a  mystical  ser¬ 
mon  on  the  Golden  Calf,  interpreting 
it  as  prophetic  of  that  most  beneficent 
boon  of  science  which  will  be  immor¬ 
tally  associated  with  the  name  of  Jen- 
rer;  and  fainted  three  times  when  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  process.  Mr.  Barrington- 
Bounderley.  laudably  anxious  to  set  a 
good  example  to  his  constituents,  goes 
about  with  a  red  ribbon  tied  round  the 
arm  of  his  astrachan  coat.  Dr.  Snuf- 
fin,  whose  horses  have  hitherto  been  a 
little  touched  in  the  wind  or  else  aflBlct- 
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ed  with  string-halt,  and  were  presum¬ 
ably  bought  cheap  in  consideration  of 
those  infirmities,  has  now  broken  out 
into  a  pair  of  steppers;  and  a  grand 
piano  has  been  seen  going  in  at  his 
drawing-room  window. 

Young  Bumpstead  “took”  rather  bad¬ 
ly.  and  carries  his  left  arm  in  a  sling. 
Having  l)een  recommended  by  Snutfin 
to  take  it  easy  for  a  day  or  two,  he 
spends  most  of  his  time  in  our  dining¬ 
room.  where  his  contests  with  Bertha 
at  Ping-Pong  are  Homeric,  and  have 
led  to  betting.  Bertha  is  a  capi¬ 
tal  hand  at  all  athletic  exercises.  She 
rides,  rows,  skates,  swims  and  cycles, 
has  won  the  Loamshire  Annual  Prize 
for  lawn-tennis,  and  captains  a  girls’ 
golf  club.  When  she  is  staying  in 
Stuccovia  she  rather  misses  these  ac¬ 
customed  exercises,  and  Ping-Pong  is 
the  only  substitute  which  our  resources 
provide.  Selina,  indeed,  has  a  certain 
contempt  for  bodily  prowess.  She 
likes  games  which,  as  she  says,  “in¬ 
volve  a  little  mind,”  and  when  1  seek 
to  renew'  my  youth  by  piaying  croquet, 
she  professes  that  she  can  sec  nothing^ 
to  admire  in  a  fat  man  trying  to 
squeeze  a  big  bali  through  a  narrow 
hoop,  though  to  be  sure  it  is  better 
than  bowls.  “My  dear  Robert,  if  you 
were  such  a  goose  as  to  stoop  double 
directly  after  dinner  you  would  die  no 
other  death.”  That  a  bosom  which 
harbors  these  sentiments  should  have 
melted  towards  Ping-Pong  is,  I  am 
convinced,  partly  due  to  the  infiuence 
of  fashion.  My  Selina  ioves  to  keep 
abreast  with  what  Soulsby  calls  “the 
great  mundane  movement.”  She  has 
beard  that  Lord  Salisbury  and  the 
Bishop  of  London  played  Ping-Pong 
when  they  met  at  Sandringham  the 
other  day,  and  (though  she  expressed , 
a  high-sniffing  contempt  for  such  non¬ 
sense  when  she  first  read  it)  I  am  per¬ 
suaded  that  this  paragraph  from  “Glas¬ 
sy  Cuttings”  was  not  without  its  effect 
upon  her  mind.  It  has  been  suggested 
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by  unfriendly  critics  of  the  game  that 
the  language  Is  ironical;  but  Selina, 
who  has  all  the  admirable  gravity  of 
her  sex,  takes  it  ‘*at  the  foot  of  the  let¬ 
ter.*’ 

Conferences  about  political  party 
matters,  about  the  sentiment  of  the 
Boer  War,  about  education,  and  the 
bousing  of  the  working  classes  are  no 
doubt  all  very  well  in  their  way.  They 
may  be  useful,  of  course,  and  for  those 
who  are  interested  In  such  matters 
they  may  have  their  Importance.  But 
the  really  momentous  question  of  the 
day  is.  How  can  we  best  promote  the 
interests  of  the  great  Plug-Pong  move- 
memt*^  How  can  the  game  be  most 
widely  popularized?  What  can  be 
done  to  add  interest  to  it,  and  to  bring 
the  rules  by  which  it  is  governed  into 
closer  harmony  with  the  eternal  prin¬ 
ciples  of  right  and  Justice?  Some  of 
the  greatest  of  living  authorities,  and 
many  of  the  most  gifted  and  accom¬ 
plished  players  in  the  British  Empire, 
have,  1  understand,  been  sitting  in  sol¬ 
emn  conclave  for  the  discussion  of  im¬ 
peratively  needed  changes  in  the  laws 
of  the  game,  and  anxiously  debating 
proposals  for  some  sort  of  national 
federation.  It  seems  probable  there¬ 
fore  that  Ping-Pong  is  about  to  enter 
on  a  new  phase  of  interest  and  import¬ 
ance,  and  that  upper  and  middle-class 
society  will  have  less  time  and  atten¬ 
tion  to  bestow  on  such  troublesome 
and  unpleasant  matters  as  the  South 
African  War  and  the  evils  of  the  drink- 
trade. 

Selina  does  not  herself  play  Ping-Pong, 
though  she  is  all  in  favor  of  it  for  the 
yoiuig  and  thoughtless.  Her  own  brow 
wears  a  preoccupied  air,  and  there  is 
that  in  her  manner  and  bearing  which 
assures  me  that  her  mind  is  big  with 
solemn  purposes. 

lord  Beaconsfleld,  when  he  depicted 
the  high-born  damsels  of  Muriel  Towers 
l>ru8hlng  their  hair  at  night,  broke  off 
with  the  quaint  apoaiopesis— "But  we 
must  not  profane  the  mysteries  of 
P>ona  Dea.”  I  am  much  too  cautious 
to  commit  myself  to  any  original  ob¬ 


servations  about  woman’s  dress;  but  I 
am  conscious  of  an  impalpable  feeling 
in  the  air  which  portends  some  start¬ 
ling  development.  Just  a  year  ago  a 
loyal  population  was  plunged  into 
mourning;  and,  though  Selina  really 
inoks  her  best  in  black,  and  was  once 
told  with  amiable  frankness  by  dear 
old  Lady  Farrlngford,  that  she  “was  a 
I'riglit  in  yaller,’’  I  have  for  some  time 
been  aware  that  she  was  growing  res¬ 
tive  under  the  discipline  of  twelve 
months  sombreuess.  Bertha  frankly 
revels  in  bright  colors,  and,  if  left  to 
her  own  devices,  would  bedizen  herself 
like  a  macaw.  For  my  own  part,  these 
concerns  do  not  touch  me,  as  long  as 
my  women-kind  contine  their  opera¬ 
tions  to  Stuccovla;  but  occasionally  our 
old  friends  of  the  County  or  the  world 
’rememl)er  us,  and  then  I  have  to  escort 
my  wife  and  sister-in-law  Into  a  more 
formidable  society.  I  confess  to  anx¬ 
ious  moments  when  I  see  the  lost  com¬ 
panions  of  my  youth  gazing  critically 
at  Selina’s  gown,  or  hear  them  whis¬ 
pering  that  Bertha  isn’t  a  bad-looking 
girl,  but  her  clothes  look  as  If  they  had 
come  out  of  a  rag-bag.  Splendor  we 
cannot  attain;  but  a  chaste  sobriety  of 
apparel  is  within  our  compass,  and  I 
dread  experiments  in  millinery.  Judge, 
tlierefore,  of  my  consternation  when  I 
lately  picked  up  a  notice  of  Frlller’s 
winter  sales,  and  found  the  following 
items  marked  with  Selina’s  violet  ink; 

Navy  Blue  Serge  Bolero  trimmed 
blue  and  white  velvet,  with  large  er¬ 
mine  sailor  collar,  skirt  with  box- 
pioated  flounce  and  strapped  blue  and 
white  velvet. 

Red  Faced  Cloth  Zouave,  fancy 
strapping  of  own  material,  white  em¬ 
broidered  cloth  collar,  facings  and 
cuffs  studded  with  quaint  buttons, 
skirt  strapped  and  studded  to  match 
coat 

Mauve  Shag  Cloth  Russian  Blouse, 
collar  and  facings  and  cuffs  of  white 
cloth,  with  fancy  braid  box-pleated 
skirt. 
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Duck’s-Egg  Green  Cout,  faced  velvet, 
and  trimmed  white  braid,  alightly 
soiled. 

Mauve  Hopsac,  strapped  faced  cloth, 
bolero  and  skirt  stitched  and  tucked, 
lined  through  silk,  slightly  soiled;  suit¬ 
able  for  short  stout  figure. 

Well  Indeed  is  it  for  ardent  youth 
that  it  cannot  foresee  its  future.  “Seek 
not  to  protlcipate,”  is  the  wisest  of 
warnings.  On  that  long-distant  night 
at  the  Ix)nni8hire  Hunt  Ball,  when  I 
first  learned  that  1  had  proposed  to 
Selina  and  had  been  accepted  by  her, 
1  little  thought  that  I  should  some  day 
have  to  lead  about  a  wife  in  a  Navy 
Blue  Bolero  or  a  Shag  Cloth  Blouse; 
but  even  less  that  the  developments  of 
time  would  link  me  to  a  “short  stout 
figure,”  in  a  “Mauve  Hopsac,"  or  a 
“Duck’s-egg  Green  Coat,  slightly 
soiled.” 

But  if  these  things  are  to  be  done— 
as  I  understand  they  are— in  the  light 
of  day.  far  worse  are  the  deeds  of 
darkness.  Under  the  heading  of  “Even¬ 
ing  Dresses,”  I  find  that  the  violet  ink 
has  been  alarmingly  busy.  Sympa¬ 
thetic  crosses  of  approbation  are  pre¬ 
fixed  to  the  succeeding  items,  while 
marks  of  interrogation  against  the  an¬ 
nexed  prices  indicate  a  characteristic 
determination  to  drive  a  bargain:— 

Pink  Chiffon  Princess  Gown,  bodice 
embroidered  corals  and  pearls,  hand¬ 
somely  trimmed  lace,  flowing  over¬ 
train.  20  gns. 

Black  Point  d’Esprlt  gown,  baby 
bodice,  trimmed  Jet  and  silver  sequins, 
embroidered  on  cream  panne,  skirt 
with  18  net  frills  in  front  and  wider  at 
back,  niched  at  waist.  18  gns. 

Pink  Kilted  Chiffon  Princess  Dress, 
with  insertion  of  ecru  lace,  black  lace 
applique,  pin-boxed  velvet  popples.  12 
gns. 

White  soft  satin,  with  lace  embroi¬ 
dered  violets  in  baskets  and  pearls, 
embroidered  sequins,  straps  of  velvet, 
applique  lace  and  velvet  flowers,  baby 


bodice  embroidered  jet  and  steel,  with 
primula  garniture.  25  gns. 

Now  if,  ns  I  surmise,  some  at  least 
of  these  garments  are  intended  for  Ber¬ 
tha’s  wearing,  I  confess  that  I  deplore 
the  prospect.  I  cannot  believe  the 
dear  girl  will  look  her  best  in  “Pink 
Kilted  Chiffon,”  even  though  It  be  en¬ 
livened  by  “pin-boxed  velvet  poppies.” 
The  object  of  dress,  I  take  it,  is  mar¬ 
riage;  and  that  supreme  end  of  woman 
will,  I  believe,  be  more  readily  attained 
l)y  simpler  methods.  Bertha  Topham- 
Sawyer  In  a  well-cut  habit,  popping 
over  the  Lonmshire  fences,  or  tittup- 
ping  along  Rotten  Row,  is  a  spectacle 
as  attractive  as  Die  Vernon  on  her 
black  hunter,  or  Mary  of  Scotland  on 
“Rosabelle.”  In  a  homespun  skirt  and 
a  red  jacket,  wielding  a  golf-club  or 
driving  the  “bung”  at  hockey,  she  is 
a  figure  that  might  inspire  heroes,  and 
Is  absolutely  fatal  to  susceptible  cu¬ 
rates.  But  in  a  “baby  bodice”  and 
“flowing  over-train”  “niched”  at  the 
waist,  and  garnished  with  primulas, 
she  will,  I  fear,  create  a  less  felicitous 
impression. 

It  used.  I  believe,  to  be  held  by  that 
section  of  English  society  to  which  Se¬ 
lina  and  I  by  birth  belonged  that  “frip¬ 
pery  was  the  ambition  of  a  huckster’s 
daughter;”  but  one  cannot  live  twenty 
years  in  Stuccovia  without  imbibing 
something  of  its  spirit.  Evil  communi¬ 
cations  with  the  Cashingtons  and  the 
Barrlngton-Bounderleys  corrupt  good 
manners;  and  for  my  own  part  I  fancy 
that,  in  our  narrow  sphere,  we  are  ex¬ 
periencing  that  “Americanization  of  the 
W’orld”  on  which  Mr.  Stead  has  just 
expended  164  pages  of  luscious  rhetoric. 
The  American  invasion  has  reached  us 
through  Lady  Farrlngford;  and  here  I 
must  be  understood  as  indicating  the 
wife  of  the  present  peer.  The  dear 
old  dowager  remains  unshaken  In  the 
convictions  of  her  youth.  To  her, 
Americans  are  a  set  of  people  who  talk 
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through  their  noses,  dine  with  their 
“helps,”  and  drape  the  legs  of  their 
pianos;  nor  would  either  argument  or 
eloquence  move  her  from  that  sure  an¬ 
chorage.  But,  In  spite  of  these  pre¬ 
possessions,  her  son,  the  present  Lord 
Farringford,  having  partly  ruined  him¬ 
self  at  Newmarket  and  completed  the 
process  at  Monte  Carlo,  has  repaired 
his  shattered  fortunes  by  marrying 
Miss  Van  Oof  of  New  York,  whose  fa¬ 
ther  made  his  millions  by  the  famous 
“corner”  in  canvas-backed  ducks.  And 
the  new  Lady  Farringford.  being 
young,  pretty,  rich  and  outspoken,  has 
had  a  deserved  success  in  London. 
Her  intimacy  in  the  highest  quarters, 
reported  In  the  society  journals  of  New 
York,  provoked  from  a  friend  of  her 
youth  the  sarcastic  exclamation, 
“What!  Sally  Van  Oof  sporting  In  the 
lap  of  Royalty?  You  bet  your  last  bis¬ 
cuit  she’ll  roll  off!”  But  the  prophecy 
Is  not  yet  fulfilled.  The  dowager,  who 
knows  the  market  value  of  social  com- 
Tbe  Oornhlll  MaarnsJoe. 


modities  as  well  as  most  of  us,  has 
conveniently  forgotten  her  former  sar¬ 
casms  against  Vanderbilts  and  Astors, 
and  has  given  tea-parties  in  honor  of 
her  daughter-in-law.  Contrary  to  my 
expectations  Selina  has  “taken  im¬ 
mensely”  to  young  Lady  Farringford. 
Even  Bertha  thinks  she  is  “rather  a 
dear;”  and  she  has  conciliated  paro¬ 
chial  sympathy  by  pronouncing  Mr, 
Soulsby  “a  lovely  man.”  But  she 
brings  with  her  an  atmosphere  of 
worldliness  which  I  perceive  and  de¬ 
plore.  Her  taste  in  dress  Is  fiamboy- 
»nt.  Her  habits  of  expenditure  are 
difficult  to  keep  pace  with.  She  defies 
all  the  social  proprieties  In  which  Se¬ 
lina  and  I  were  nurtured.  And  yet 
she  confidently  reckons  on  being  invit¬ 
ed  to  the  “courts”  which  the  King 
and  Queen  are  to  hold;  and  she  has 
Just  carried  off  Bertha  to  Norfolk 
House  to  inspect  the  model  of  the 
robes  in  which  she  will  fiaunt  at  the 
Coronation. 


THE  SHIP  OF  SLEEP. 

What  mariners  these,  what  helmsman  a-drowse  on  the  deep, 
A -drowse  and  a-dream  at  the  wheel  in  the  Ship  of  Sleep? 
Their  slumbers  are  heavy,  the  sleep  of  the  sea  Is  light. 

And  the  wind  is  wakeful,  and  sudden  his  hand  on  the  night. 

O  helmsman  a-dream  at  the  wheel,  thou  art  fated  as  he, 
Palinurus  the  pilot  that  fell  from  the  helm  to  the  sea; 

And  better  to  slumber  with  him  in  the  caves  that  conceal. 
Better  to  sleep  in  the  deep  than  to  dream  at  the  wheel. 

William  Watson. 


Tbe  Speaker. 


Bone  oj  Contention. 
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“Mother  sent  ’em  for  me  to  play  with, 
and  you’ve  no  right  to  keep  ’em,”  said 
the  small  boy,  with  determination  in 
his  eye. 

“It  is  not  good  for  little  boys  to  get 
their  way  at  all  times.  When  yoti’re 
a  good  boy  you  shall  have  them,”  said 
Miss  Deborah. 

“I  hate  j'ou,”  said  the  small  boy.  “If 
you  were  a  man  I’d  hit  you.” 

“That  Just  shows  what  a  very 
naughty  little  boy  you  are,”  said  Miss 
Deborah.  “You  must  try  and  get  the 
better  of  such  feelings.” 

“I  wish  I’d  died  In  India,  or  you’d 
died,  before  I  came  here.” 

“When  you  grow  older  you’ll  uiidor- 
stand  better.  Then,  perhaps,  you’ll 
thank  me  for  not  letting  you  have  all 
your  own  way.” 

“No,  I  won’t.  Never!  You’re  a 
hateful  old  thing,  and  your  teeth  come 
out  and  your  hair  comes  off,  and  I’ll 
tell  every  one  I  see.” 

“You’ll  go  straight  to  your  room  and 
stop  there  till  you’re  in  a  better  frame 
of  mind.” 

“I  won’t.” 

“Then  I  shall  take  you,  and  if  neces¬ 
sary  I  shall  whip  you.” 

“If  you  do  I’ll  bite.” 

All  of  which  duly  took  place,  and  ten 
minutes  later  Master  David  Garth  was 
lying  on  his  bed  tingling  in  places 
where  at  times  it  is  beneficial  to  the 
spirit  for  the  fiesh  to  tingle,  and  breath¬ 
ing  hard  through  a  mouthful  of  coun¬ 
terpane.  And  Miss  Deborah  was  back 
at  her  sewing  bearing  visible  marks  of 
the  encounter. 

There  were  red  spots  in  her  cheeks. 
They  came  from  within.  There  were 
little  red  marks  on  one  of  her  hands. 
They  came  from  Master  David’s  little 
white  teeth.  They  did  not  hurt  physi¬ 


cally,  though  mentally  they  caused  her 
discomfort.  When  she  tried  to  sew, 
little  red  spots  appeared  on  the  small 
shirt  she  was  at  work  on,  by  reason  of 
the  needle  going  astray  through  the 
Jumping  of  her  nerves. 

“I  wish  to  goodness—”  she  began,  as 
she  laid  her  work  aside  for  a  few  min¬ 
utes,  till  the  blood  should  settle  down 
inside  her  veins  instead  of  squandering 
itself  in  unnecessary  decoration  of  the 
shirt. 

But  she  did  not  finish  her  very  natu¬ 
ral  wish.  For  she  knew  well  enough 
that  if  the  small  boy  had  not  been  sent 
home  he  would  have  gone  the  way  of 
the  others.  And  a  live  small  boy,  if 
more  troublesome,  is  better  than  a 
dead  small  boy,  after  all  is  said  and 
done,  since  while  there  is  life  there  is 
hope  of  better  things. 

She  had  accepted  the  charge  of  him 
with  much  foreboding  and  of  simple 
necessity,  since  there  was  no  one  else 
to  do  it.  She  had  once  before  taken 
charge  of  a  certain  David  Garth— this 
present  David’s  father— and  she  had 
not  forgotten  it  yet,  though  twenty 
years  had  somewhat  blunted  the  edges 
of  her  recollection.  She  had  vowed 
then  that  she  would  never  take  charge 
of  a  child  again,  but  here  she  was  with 
another  David  Garth  on  her  bands,  and 
she  twenty  years  older  than  she  was 
then,  and  he  ten  times  as  troublesome 
as  ever  his  father  had  been.  She  had 
known  well  enough,  or  at  all  events 
she  had  thought  so,  what  the  re-intro¬ 
duction  of  the  boy  element  into  her  sim¬ 
ple  life  meant,  and  her  forebodings  bad 
been  more  than  realized. 

But  she  could  not  refuse.  'Two  other 
little  David  Garths  bad  been  buried  in 
India.  This  one  had  shown  more  stam¬ 
ina  and  survived  the  infantile  stage. 
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but  tlie  moment  tlje  anxious  parental 
eyes  detected  the  first  sign  of  drooping 
be  was  hurried  off  to  England,  con¬ 
signed  to  bis  father’s  aunt,  Miss  Deb¬ 
orah  Garth,  with  only  one  mail’s  no¬ 
tice  of  his  coming,  and  she  took  him  in 
and  did  her  best  for  him. 

But  an  elderl.v  maiden  aunt’s  i*lens 
of  what  is  best  for  a  small  boy  differ 
considerably  from  the  small  l)oy’s  ow!i 
ideas  on  the  subject,  and  these  two 
clashed  from  the  very  first  kiss  of  wel¬ 
come. 

“What  a  cold  nose  you’ve  got!’’  were 
Master  David’s  first  words  to  his 
aunt. 

“It’s  a  sign  of  good  health."  said  Miss 
Deborah,  laughing  to  cover  a  touch  of 
confusion,  for  her  nose  was  a  trifle 
frosty. 

“That’s  in  dogs,"  said  David.  “Have 
you  got  a  dog’/"  with  sudden  hope. 

"No.  but  I’ve  got  two  cats.’’ 

“I  don’t  care  for  cats.  1  wish  I’d 
brought  Xip  with  me.  But  he’s  dad’s 
dog  too.  Onl.v  his  tail’s  mine.  And 
dad  wanted  him  all.  He’s  nuts  on  rats 
and  eats.’’ 

“Then  I’m  very  glad  you  didn’t  bring 
him."  said  Miss  Deborah. 

They  had  clashed  more  or  less  ever 
since.  The  early  surroundings  of  an 
up-country  Resident  Magistrate’s  only 
child  do  not  make  over-abundantly  for 
self-control,  unselfishness  and  the  gent¬ 
ler  virtues.  No  matter  how  beneficial 
the  motherly  Influence,  it  is  apt  to  l>e 
dilluted  by  the  Indulgence  of  overfond 
a.vahs  and  the  obsequious  compliance 
of  native  servants.  Little  David  tJarth 
was  no  better  anti  no  worse  than  any 
other  small  l)o.v  born  into  such  condi¬ 
tions.  But  .Miss  l»eborah  very  early 
perceived  the  defects  in  his  upbringing, 
and  set  herself  to  the  thankless  task  of 
correcting  them. 

Having  no  children  of  her  own.  and 
never  having  had  very  much  to  do  with 
children,  she  naturally  had  strong  theo¬ 
retical  opinions  on  the  subject  of  train¬ 


ing  them  as  they  should  go.  and  little 
David  got  full  l)eneflt  of  them. 

Certainl.v  she  could  point  with  pride 
to  his  father,  who  had  fallen  under  her 
care  at  the  age  of  ten,  and  had  since 
gone  far.  and  was  now,  at  thirty-five, 
in  charge  of  a  district  which  she  vague 
l.v  understood  to  be  as  big  as  England 
and  inhabited  b.v  millions  of  black  peo¬ 
ple.  But  David  the  First  had  not  had 
the  disadvantages  of  an  early  hothouse 
training.  He  had  gone  early  to  board¬ 
ing-school— she  had  nebulous  recollec¬ 
tions  of  strifes  and  divisions  between 
them  before  that  happened— and  had 
))as.sed  on  to  college  on  the  strength  of 
the  scholarships  he  had  won  at  school, 
and  ha<l  Joined  the  Civil  Service  and 
sailed  for  India  before  she  realized  that 
he  was  no  longer  a  boy. 

Not  a  little  of  the  father’s  grit  and 
determination  had  descended  to  the 
son.  .\nd  that  which  had  been  the 
making  of  the  one  made  the  other  ac 
extremely  difficult  little  subject  to  sit 
ui)on. 

To  one  who  had  been  accustome«i  to 
bend  all  his  keepers  to  his  will.  Aunt 
Deborah  was  a  most  d’scomvtlng  per¬ 
sonage.  One  of  her  inflexible  rules 
was  that  a  small  bo.v  should  never  by 
nn.\  chance  be  allowed  to  bave  his  own 
way  in  nn.vthing.  If  he  ardentl.v  de¬ 
sired  a  thing,  that  was  in  itself  a  sign 
that  he  was  l)etter  without  it.  or  at  all 
events  was  good  reason  why  it  should 
be  withheld  from  him.  The  thing  de¬ 
sired  might  be  perfectly  ha'^mless  in 
itself,  but  the  mere  gratification  of  de¬ 
sire  was  a  thing  to  l)e  repressed,  in  the 
young  at  all  events.  Yielding  was  a 
weakness  and  the  father  of  weakness^'s 
generally,  .\nd  so  constant  demand  on 
the  one  side  was  met  b.v  perpetual  re¬ 
fusal  on  the  other,  and  many  a  battle 
ro.val  they  had. 

Nor  that  .\unt  Deborah  stinted  the 
boy  in  any  way.  She  provided  ampl.v 
from  her  own  point  of  view,  for  all  his 
wants,  and,  as  far  ns  she  could  gauge 
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tbeui,  for  bis  pleasures  as  well.  But 
the  points  of  view  of  seven  years  old 
and  fifty-seven  are  very  wide  apart,  as 
wide  almost  as  tbe  poles,  save  in  very 
exceptional  cases,  and  tbe  golden  brldg- 
er  of  that  gap  must  needs  be  or  have 
been  a  parent. 

Tbe  present  bone  of  contention  wais 
a  box  of  little  clay  figures,  animals  and 
men,  sent  to  David  by  bis  mother  as  a 
birthday  present.  They  were  clever, 
rough  models  made  by  native  artists, 
painted  to  the  life,  and,  by  sight  and 
smell,  they  recalled  to  the  small  Imy, 
with  the  vividness  of  a  sudden  memory, 
those  things  iind  scenes  among  whlcli 
his  earlier  years  had  been  passed. 

When  he  handled  and  smelt  them,  the 
first  day  they  came,  clammy  gray  Eng¬ 
land  fled  away,  and  he  was  back  in 
India  with  his  father  and  mother  and 
everything  that  made  life  bright  and 
happy  and  beautiful.  He  wanted  to 
keep  them  for  his  very  own,  but  Aunt 
Deborah  knew  what  the  result  of  that 
would  be.  So  she  locked  them  up  in 
a  cupboard  and  bestowed  them  on  him 
now  and  again  at  unexpected  moments 
in  recognition  of  unusually  good  be¬ 
havior.  Good  behavior  being  closely 
connected  in  David’s  small  mind  with 
doing  what  j’ou  didn’t  \vant  to  do,  or  at 
all  events,  and  most  certainly,  not  do¬ 
ing  what  you  most  particularly  did 
want  to  do,  the  association  of  his  birth¬ 
day  present  with  so  unpleasant  a  state 
of  mind  and  body  was  distasteful  to 
him  in  the  extreme  and  productive  cf 
rebellion. 

He  had  been  with  his  aunt  close  on 
tw’elve  months,  and  she  was  still  as¬ 
tonished  at  times  to  find  depths  in  that 
small  brain  and  body  which  she  had 
not  yet  succeeded  in  fathoming. 

The  present  ^vns  to  prove  a  case  in 
point. 

Tea-time  came,  but  no  David.  Aunt 
Deboralf  waited  a  few  minutes  and 
then  w’ent  up  to  fetch  him.  Fetching 
a  small  boy  out  of  a  bedroom,  how'ever. 


Implies  an  open  door.  Miss  Deborah 
found  David’s  door  closed,  and,  more¬ 
over,  impossible  of  opening.  As  she 
did  not  allow  him  a  key,  it  was  evident 
that  he  had  fastened  the  door  in  some 
occult  way  of  his  own. 

“David!” 

No  response. 

“Open  this  door  at  once.  If  you  don’t, 

1  shall  open  it  myself,”  and  she  shook 
the  handle  masterfully. 

Still  no  response  from  the  Inside,  and 
all  the  pressure  she  could  bring  t> 
bear  on  the  outside  met  with  like  re¬ 
sult. 

Miss  Deborah  bit  her  lips  till  they 
temporarily  disappeared,  and  frowned 
ominously. 

“Very'  well!”  she  said  at  last,  crab¬ 
bing  shamefully  from  her  first  position, 
“if  you  prefer  to  go  without  any  ten 
you  can  do  so,”  and  she  went  down¬ 
stairs.  But  she  found  her  own  app<-- 
tite  out  of  gear  that  day,  though  as  a 
rule  she  enjoyed  her  tea  more  than  any 
other  meal  in  the  day. 

Tea  cleared  away,  she  resumed  her 
sewing  and  then  took  up  a  book,  but 
found  no  relief  either  in  duty  or  amuse¬ 
ment. 

Could  the  child  be  ill?  Could  he  have 
done  himself  any  damage  in  his  anger? 
Could  he  have — ? 

She  Jumped  up  and  went  hurriedly 
upstairs  and  stood  listening  outside  tlie 
door,  but  she  could  hear  no  sound.  She 
stooped  to  the  keyhole.  But  there  were 
obstructions  behind  it  which  prevented 
her  seeing.  She  shook  the  handle  again 
and  cried.  “David!” 

Then  she  began  to  get  frightene«l. 
Hearing  her  calling,  the  housemaid 
came  up  from  the  basement,  followed 
by  the  cook.  They  stood  on  the  stairs 
looking  up  at  her.  Pear  is  as  conta¬ 
gious  as  fever,  and  anything  is  possible 
behind  a  closed  door.  She  glanced  ap¬ 
prehensively  at  their  scared  faces  and 
said,  “He’s— he's  fastened  himself  iu 
and  won’t  answer  me.” 
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“Will  I  go  for  a  p’leeceman  mum?” 
gasped  the  housemaid,  who  was  a  well- 
read  girl  for  her  age. 

“A  policeman,  Jane?  No,  I  don’t 
think  so.  Come  and  help  me  to  force 
in  the  door,  both  of  you.” 

“And  phwat’ll  we  find  behint  it,  sor- 
ra’s  me!”  said  the  cook,  and  followed 
the  housemaid  reluctantly, 

“Don’t  be  silly,  Bridget.”  said  Miss 
Deborah  tremulously.  He’s— he’s  prob¬ 
ably  only  gone  to  sleep.” 

“Pore  little  lamb!  It  don’t  do  to  be 
too  hard  on  ’em,”  said  Bridget,  with 
gloomy  foreboding.  “It’s  doubting  I 
am  that  he’ll  nivver  waken  again  in 
this  wurrld.” 

“Bridget!”  said  Miss  Deborah  fierce¬ 
ly.  “D— don’t  be  a  fool!”  At  which 
sign  of  her  mistress’s  upsetting,  the 
housemaid  whimpered  aloud. 

However,  if  their  wits  were  feathery 
their  bodies  carried  a  certain  weight 
with  them,  and  the  united  efforts  of 
the  three  at  last  forced  Master  David’s 
wedges  from  their  places,  and  the  door 
began  to  yield.  Further  application  of 
energy  crumpled  up  a  chair  w'hlch  had 
been  Ingeniously  fitted  into  the  space 
l>etween  the  door  and  the  foot  of  the 
little  bed  whose  head  was  jammed 
against  the  wall. 

In  the  bed  in  bis  pyjamas  lay  Master 
David  Garth  with  his  eyes  screwed 
tight 

Aunt  Deborah  bent  over  him  anxious¬ 
ly  for  a  moment.  But  when  at  last 
he  had  to  breathe  or  burst,  and  she 
saw  no  signs  of  anything  wrong  about 
him,  anxiety  gave  place  to  annoyance, 
and  she  said  sharply,  “David,  this  is 
very  naughty  of  you  and  very  silly,  try¬ 
ing  to  frighten  us  in  this  way.” 

“Little  dlvvle!”  murmured  the  cook, 
much  relieved. 

“Bridget,  go  downstairs!” 

“Hlghty-tighty!”  grumbled  Bridget, 
as  she  obeyed.  “Sure’n  it  wasn’t  me- 
ailf  invoited  mesilf  up,  and  glad  I  am 
it’s  no  worse.  It's  a  rale  good  shpank- 


In’  I’d  be  afther  glv’n  him  if  he  was 
mine.” 

Miss  Deborah  felt  like  that  too,  but 
she  forebore,  and  failing  to  make  any 
impression  on  the  little  sinner,  she  at 
last  went  downstairs  also,  glad,  like 
Bridget,  that  it  was  no  worse.  She 
sent  up  a  cup  of  milk  and  some  biscuits 
by  Jane,  and  when  she  looked  in  her¬ 
self,  as  she  passed  to  her  room  to  go  to 
bed,  they  had  not  been  touched. 

When  she  looked  in  again  in  the 
morning,  as  she  went  down  to  break¬ 
fast,  the  biscuits  and  the  milk  were 
still  there,  and  David  was  apparently 
fast  asleep.  She  shook  him  vigorously 
enough  to  waken  seven  sleei)ers,  but 
his  eyes  remained  tight  closed,  and  the 
moment  she  let  go  he  rolled  over  with 
a  defiant  shoulder  humped  against  her. 

She  sent  up  fresh  milk  and  left  him 
alone,  marvelling  somewhat  at  the 
spirit  that  was  in  him.  for  he  had  eaten 
nothing  since  the  previous  mid-day. 
Several  times  during  the  morning  she 
looked  in,  but  he  lay  as  before  and  the 
food  was  untouched. 

By  dinner-time  she  grew  anxious.  The 
boy  would  be  doing  himself  mortal  in¬ 
jury.  He  had  eaten  nothing  for  twen¬ 
ty-four  hours,  and  even  small  fires  can¬ 
not  be  kept  up  on  no  fuel  at  all. 

In  the  afternoon  she  put  on  her  bon¬ 
net  and  went  over  to  her  old  friend.  Dr. 
Kristian,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Square. 

“Ah,  ha!”  said  the  cheery  old  gentle¬ 
man  at  sight  of  her.  “Measles  or 
mumps?  Mumps,  I—” 

“Neither,”  said  Miss  Deborah.  “He’s 
tiying  to  starve  himself  to  death,  ns 
far  as  I  can  make  out.” 

“The  young  monkey!  What’s  set 
him  to  that?” 

“Wanted  his  own  way,  and  I  wouldn’t 
let  him  have  it.”  and  she  detailed  the 
circumstances  of  the  case.” 

“I  see.”  said  the  doctor.  “Tlie  regu¬ 
lar  Garth  spirit.  But  his  Imdy’s  not 
strong  enough  to  stand  much  of  that 
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kind  of  thing.  I’li  go  back  with  you, 
and  we’il  see  if  we  can’t  bring  the 
young  man  to  his  senses.” 

He  tucked  an  obiong  mahogany  l)ox 
under  his  arm,  and  they  went  across 
together. 

“Ah!”  said  the  oid  doctor  in  an  omi¬ 
nous  whisper,  as  he  stood  iooking  down 
on  the  rigid  iittie  body.  “A  bad  case, 
I  can  see.  Very  serious  indeed.  Will 
you  oblige  me  with  n  bucketful  of  tlie 
coldest  water  you  can  get.  Miss  Garth? 
I  must  pass  an  electric  current  tlirough 
tiie  body  from  head  to  foot.  It’s  tlie 
way  tliey  e.xecute  their  criminals  in 
America,  you  know.  This  is  an  unusu¬ 
ally  powerful  battery.” 

“He’s  not  very  strong,  doctor.  It 
won’t  do  liim  any  harm,  will  it?” 

“Well!”  said  the  doctor,  as  he  rigged 
up  his  electric  machine,  “it  may  not. 
If  he’s  in  a  true  cataleptic  state  he’ll 
hardly  feel  it.  If  he’s  not,  the  effects 
may  be  very  unpleasant.  I  w’ant  you 
to  stand  by  with  the  water,  and  if  you 
see  the  flesh  beginning  to  frizzle  fling 
the  bucketful  over  him  at  once.  Never 
mind  the  bed;  it’s  his  life  w’e’ve  got  to 
think  of.” 

He  damped  the  bits  of  sponge  at¬ 
tached  to  the  metal  holders  at  the  ends 
of  the  wires.  Then  he  drew  down  the 
bed-clothes  and  showed  Miss  Deborah 
how  to  hold  one  sponge  against  the  sole 
of  a  small  foot  while  he  applied  the 
other  to  the  nape  of  the  small  neck  Just 
below  the  shock  of  dark  hair. 

“Now,”  said  the  doctor,  “if  you  see 
him  begin  to  frizzle,  drop  the  sponge 
at  once  and  drench  him  with  water. 
We  don’t  want  to  burn  him  to  a  cin¬ 
der.” 

Then  he  began  to  grind  the  handle, 
gently  at  first,  then  more  quickly. 

“Be  ready  with  that  water,”  he  whis¬ 
pered. 

The  wheels  spun  faster  and  the  little 
body  began  to  squirm. 

“Look  out!”  whispered  the  doctor, 
and  gave  an  extra  strong  twist. 


Then  Master  David  rolled  over  and 
opened  his  eyes  and  said.  “Hello!” 

“Hello,  Davie,  my  man!  We  got  you 
just  in  time.  Another  hour  or  two  and—” 
Then  he  bent  suddenly  to  the  bucket 
and  picked  up  some  water  in  the  hol¬ 
low'  of  his  hand  and  dashed  it  in  the 
boy’s  face.  For  the  firm  little  lips  had 
paled  and  the  life  seemed  suddenly  to 
ebb  out  of  the  determined  white  face. 

Miss  Deborah  knitted  her  fingers  till 
they  cracked.  But  the  doctor  said 
quietly,  “He’ll  be  all  right  in  a  minute. 
Twenty-four  hours  without  food  has 
been  too  much  for  him.  Get  me  a  cup 
of  bovril  and  a  slice  or  two  of  bread.” 

When  she  came  back  the  doctor  was 
sitting  on  the  bed  talking  quietly,  and 
David  la.v  listening  .with  a  non-com¬ 
mittal  face.  Dr.  Kristian  took  the  cup 
and  spoon  and  raised  the  boy  on  his 
arm  and  tried  to  feed  him.  But  the 
stubborn  lips  remained  sealed  and  not 
a  drop  could  he  get  between  them. 

“Well,  what  is  it  now?”  he  asked. 
“Don’t  you  know  that  little  boys  who 
w'on’t  eat  won’t  live?  Come  now',  drink 
this  up.” 

But  the  thin  lips  tightened  and  the 
small  head  shook  defiantly. 

“Get  him  those  confounded  animals,” 
said  the  doctor  curtly  to  Miss  Deborah, 
and  Miss  Deborah  went  to  her  cup¬ 
board  and  got  the  box  and  placed  it 
silently  on  the  bed.  David’s  eyes 
gleamed  triumphantly.  He  picked  up 
the  cup  and  drank  its  contents,  and 
then  lay  quietly  looking  up  at  Miss 
Deborah  and  the  doctor,  and  then  set¬ 
tled  himself  among  the  bed-clothes  and 
went  to  sleep. 

The  doctor  watched  him  for  a  mlnuN* 
or  two,  slid  his  fingers  lightly  to  wrist 
and  forehead,  and  then  beckoned  Miss 
Deborah  to  follow  him. 

“I  shouldn’t  be  surprised  if  he  suf¬ 
fers  for  this,”  he  said,  when  they  got 
outside  the  door.  “He’s  not  strong 
enough  to  play  such  pranks  with  him 
self.  Keep  an  eye  on  him,  and  if  you 
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see  anything  wrong  send  over  for  me 
at  once.” 

Next  daj%  and  for  many  days  after¬ 
wards,  the  small  boy’s  room  lang  to  llie 
monotonously  repeated  cry  of,  “They’re 
mine!  Mother  sent  them  for  me  to 
play  -with.  They’re  mine!  You’ve  no 
right  to  keep  them,”  till  Miss  Deborah 
was  very  weary  of  it,  and  old  Dr.  Kris¬ 
tian  was  very  sorry  for  her. 

“You’ve  110  reason  to  blame  yourself. 
Miss  Deborah,”  he  said,  more  than 
once.  “You  did  what  you  believed 
right  and  what  I  have  no  doubt  was 
right.  He  did  the  rest  himself.  It’s 
a  great  big  spirit  for  such  a  small  boy. 
But  we’ll  pull  him  through  all  rigat, 
and  he’ll  live  to  be  as  big  a  man  as 
bis  father.” 

But  Miss  Deborah  blamed  herself  ail 
the  same,  and  never  ceased  to  tell  her¬ 
self  that  if  he  did  not  pull  through  his 
death  would  lie  at  her  door.  Mean¬ 
while,  the  bone  of  contention,  the  box 
full  of  India,  lay  in  a  corner  unopened, 
and  seemed  to  follow  Miss  Deborah 
with  a  reproachfui  brown  eye  wherever 
she  went,  and  whenever  she  looked  at 
it  she  shivered. 

It  was  a  fuli  month  before  he  was 
able  to  sit  up  in  his  bed  one  day 
propped  with  piilows,  and  the  first 
thing  he  asked  was,  “May  I  have  my. 
animals.  Aunt  Deborah?” 

And  Miss  Delwrah  bent  over  him  as 
she  opened  the  box  and  laid  it  in  front 
of  him,  and  kissed  him,  and  said  “Yes, 
dear,  you  can  have  them  for  always.” 

LoDfinmD's  Magatloe. 


She  had  often  had  to  scold  him  for 
grimy  hands— a  small  boy  cannot  pos¬ 
sibly  enjoy  the  natural  pleasures  of 
life  and  quite  clean  hands  too— but 
now  the  sight  of  the  thin  white  fingers 
wandering  among  the  gaudy  bits  of 
painted  clay  pricked  her  to  the  heart. 

“They  smell  like  India,”  he  said,  with 
a  sigh  of  longing.  “I  do  wish  moth¬ 
er — ” 

And  then  the  great  thing  of  all  hap 
pencd. 

There  was  a  sound  of  wheels  outside, 
a  hasty  knock  on  the  front  door,  a  te’v 
hurried  words  in  the  hall,  and  the  bed¬ 
room  door  flew  open  and  the  little 
mother  of  his  heart’s  desire  was  on  hei 
knees  bj’  his  bed  covering  him  with 
kisses. 

“My  dear,  dear,  dear  little  lad!”  she 
cried.  “And  you  have  been  ill  and 
we  never  knew!  Dad  got  sudden 
leave  and  we  had  not  time  to  send  any 
word.  And  you  liked  the  little  anima.s 
I  sent  you’?” 

“Yes,  mummy  dear,  I  liked  them  bet¬ 
ter  than  anything  else  in  the  world. 
Where’s  dad,  and  have  you  brought 
Nip?” 

An  excited  j'elp  from  below,  and  the 
quick  patter  of  little  feet,  and  a  man’s 
voice  on  the  stairs  calling,  “Come  n  -re, 
sir!  Leave  those  cats  alone!”  answered 
him,  and  he  lay  back  with  a  great  ex¬ 
pectant  smile  on  his  face. 

There  is  no  morai  to  this  story.  It 
simply  happened. 

John  Oxenham. 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  PLACE  UPON  POETRY.* 


Such  books  as  Canon  Rawnsley’s 
“Literary  Associations  of  the  English 
Lakes”  seem  to  invite  an  inquiry 
whether  the  environment  of  poets  real¬ 


ly  does  exert  a  formative  influence  on 
their  genius  and  their  art— whether  it 
is  true  to  say,  as  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen 
said  of  Wordsworth  and  Scott,  that  one 


*  “LiteraiT  Asaociatlons  of  tbe  English  English  Lakes.”  1  vol.  Cs.  net.  By  H.  D. 

LAkes.”  2  TOls.  10s.  net.  “Ruskln  and  the  Rawnsley.  Glasgow;  MacLehose.  1901. 
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was  the  poetic  child  of  Lakeland  and 
the  other  of  the  Border  country.  Peo¬ 
ple  sometimes  talk  and  w’rite  as  if 
there  were  some  local  Muse  of  hill  or 
flat  who  took  possession  of  her  votaries 
in  early  youth  and  sw’ayed  their  con¬ 
genital  genius  into  conformity  with 
scenic  surroundings.  A  Calvinistlc 
turn  of  thought,  for  instance,  has  been 
traced  to  the  influence  of  a  stern  and 
mountainous  scenery,  but,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  when  we  look  for  that  tendency 
among  English  poets  we  have  to  make 
southwards  to  the  placid  Ouse  “that  as 
with  molten  glass  Inlays  the  vale”  and 
And  our  Calvinist  in  Cowper.  If  poets 
were  really  in  this  way  the  creatures 
of  their  surroundings  it  is  obvious  that 
a  statistical  disciple  of  Buckle  or  Taine 
could  make  us  a  tinted  poetical  map  of 
the  British  Islands  after  the  analogy 
of  those  provided  by  geologists.  Yel¬ 
low  poets  might  be  found  coloring  the 
flats  of  East  Anglia  while  a  pink  poet 
might  be  seen  to  preponderate  among 
the  hills  of  Wales.  Such  ideas  are 
very  soon  seen  to  be  purely  fanciful. 
The  poet  is  not  the  creature  and  slave 
of  his  surroundings.  Itinerant  or  not 
he  is  just  a  man  with  a  camera.  If 
photographs  are  to  be  taken  it  is  obvi¬ 
ously  upon  neighboring  objects  that  the 
camera  has  to  be  turned  but  within 
these  limits  photographer  and  poet  are 
still  themselves;  they  retain  their  taste 
in  treatment  and  their  predilections  of 
choice.  Shelley  for  example  and  Keats 
were  both  poets  of  our  southern  counties, 
and  out  of  the  materials  presented  to 
them  both  they  painted  pictures  quite 
surprisingly  unlike.  The  images  of 
Keats  are  mostly  solid  hnd  palpable— a 
hare  limping  through  frozen  grass— “lu¬ 
cent  syrups  tinct  with  cinnamon”- the 
rank  stems  of  some  “pip.v  hemlock” 
growing  in  a  ditch- in  such  things  he 
delighted  and  described  them  with  a 
Dutch  minuteness.  Shelley  on  the 
other  hand  was  Turneresque;  he  de¬ 
sired  the  misty  and  diaphanous;  he 


cared  more  for  the  “rainbows  of  the 
brooks”  than  for  the  brooks  themselves 
and  in  his  hands  the  warm  palpitating 
skylark  becomes  an  “embodied  abstrac¬ 
tion.”  And  so  also  when  Wordsworth 
—the  poet  be  it  remembered  not  only 
of  the  Lakes  but  also  of  Wood  Street 
Cheapside  and  of  the  Thames  at  Rich¬ 
mond— when  Wordsworth  crosses  West¬ 
minster  Bridge  he  has  got  his  Words¬ 
worthian  camera  with  him— the  camera 
w’hich  has  photographed  so  many 
mountains  only  because  it  was  among 
mountains  that  Wordsworth  happened 
to  be  born. 

Dear  God!  The  very  houses  seem 
asleep 

And  all  that  mighty  heart  is  lying 
still. 

He  gropes  as  characteristically  in  Lon¬ 
don  as  in  Lakeland  for  the  unseizable 
soul  behind  the  visual  image— just  as 
when  an  undergraduate  in  the  flats  of 
Cambridgeshire  his  fancy  had  trans¬ 
figured  into  mystery  the  statue  of 

Newton  with  his  prism  and  silent  face 
Voyaging  through  strange  seas  of 
thought  alone. 

The  term  “Lake-poet”  had  indeed 
never  any  valuable  meaning  and  never 
implied  any  intelligent  literary  criti¬ 
cism.  Coleridge  went  there  in  pursuit 
of  Wordsw’orth— Southey  in  pursuit  of 
Coleridge— and  so  with  the  rest  of  that 
most  motley  crowd— types  as  divergent 
as  Gray  and  Ruskin— who  have  been 
either  dw'ellers  or  visitors  in  Canon 
Rawnsley’s  “bit  of  mountain  ground 
tw’enty  miles  in  diameter.”  It  Is  much 
in  the  same  way  that  little  groups  of 
painters  become  associated  with  irrele¬ 
vant  accidents  of  birthplace  or  locality, 
but  art  criticism  as  such  has  no  legiti¬ 
mate  interest  in  the  fact  that  Old 
Crome  painted  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Norw’ich  or  that  Millet  Imagined  and 
composed  his  “Angelus”  at  the  little 
village  of  Barblzon,  and  so  in  poetry. 
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when  Tennyson  appeals  to  his  "dewy 
dawn  of  Memory"  in  the  Lincolnshire 
h>vels,  he  RCts  quite  as  much  emotion 
out  of  "The  poplars  four  that  ^rew  be¬ 
side  his  father’s  door"  as  ever  Scott  or 
Wordsworth  could  out  of  the 

inlKhty  llelvellyn.  It  may  perhaps  oc¬ 
cur  to  some  to  think  vaKuely  of  Osslan 
—of  the  Keltic  spirit  In  Keneral-of  the 
fact  that  the  hills  of  this  Island  He  most¬ 
ly  to  the  westward— and  so  to  persuade 
themselves  that  poetry,  like  the  Liberty 
of  Milton  or  the  Love  of  VerKil’s  shep¬ 
herd,  Is  by  rl^ht  an  Inhabitant  of  the 
rocks.  In  reality,  however,  the  Keltic 
spirit  is  not  local  but  racial  and  is  as 
likely  to  tiourlsh  in  the  tint  pastures 
of  .Meath  as  at  the  (Hunt's  Causeway. 
Tlie  Keltic  spirit  lias  been  ed^ed  con¬ 
tinually  westward  by  a  sort  of  "law  ot 
westward  drift,”  because  tlie  tides  of 
invasion  have  set  in  upon  Itritain  from 
tlie  eastward  side.  If  our  invaders 
liad  Iieeu  launclied  u{M)n  us  from  the 
side  of  the  sunset  we  nilRlit  have  found 
tile  I'an-Keltic  Congress  takiiiK  pla<‘e 
not  In  Dublin  but  at  Norwich,  and  tlie 
Spaniards  of  the  Armada  storm-driven 
to  leave  tlieir  traces  on  the  Western 
Irisli  coast  would  not  liave  been  an  e.\- 
ceiitlon  but  a  type. 

Uertectloii,  to  sum  up  tlie  wdiole  mat¬ 
ter,  soon  brIUKS  us  to  the  conclusion 
tliat  for  poets,  of  all  people  in  the 
world,  the  mind  is  its  own  place.  Tlie 
locus  ciassicus  of  complaint  aRiiinst  a 
supisised  unfriendly  environment  is 
probably  the  grumble  of  Herrick  veK(5- 
tating  iu  n  dull  Devonshire  vicarage  in¬ 
stead  of  carousing  with  Hen  Jonson  at 
the  “Dog"  or  “Triple  Tun.” 

Yet  Justly,  too.  I  must  confess 
I  ne’er  invented  such 

Ennobled  numbers  for  the  press 
Than  where  I  loath’d  so  much. 

Even  after  this  confession  we  must 
still  largely  discount  the  writer’s  dis¬ 
content,  for  If  ever  a  man  took  obvious 
delight  in  rural  incidents,  from  the 


laden  hock-carl  to  the  hen  going  to  lay 
her  "long  white  egg,”  that  gloriously 
self-convicted  imet  was  Herrick  him¬ 
self. 

There  would  seem  to  be  but  one 
class  of  poet  who  has  real  r(‘ason  to 
complain  of  his  surroundings  and  that 
Is  the  poet  who  has  been  long  In  popu¬ 
lous  city  pent.  It  Is  noticeable  in  this 
connection  that  Wordsworth’s  famous 
Westminster  sonnet  was  written  when 
the  city  was  for  the  nonce  iroAis  airoAt? 
—a  city  of  the  apparently  di‘ad.  The 
muse  of  song  as  w'ell  as  of  sketch 
might  hopefully  visit  Lord  Macaulay’s 
perching  Now  Zealander.  It  may  be 
objected  that  some  of  the  very  finest 
verse— “I’aradlse  Lost”  may  stand  for 
example— has  been  written  in  this 
City  of  London.  It  Is  enough  to  say 
in  answer  that  the  sightless  poet  of  the 
sun  that  set  and  the  twdllgbt  that  stole 
over  Paradise  had  many  memories  up¬ 
on  which  to  draw— he  had  watched 
the  sunsets  of  Horton  which,  pace  the 
Lake  enthusiasts,  are  Just  ns  inspiring 
ns  those  of  Windermere.  Nor  let  It  be 
forgotten  that  our  earlier  poets  had 
not  to  walk  nearly  ns  far  north  ns  Ox¬ 
ford  Street  to  find  themselves  among 
green  fields.  Even  Thomson  the  Indo¬ 
lent  might  easily  reach  “some  emi¬ 
nence,  Augusta,  in  thy  plains”  from 
which  he  could  “taste  the  smell  of 
dairy.”  It  may  be  added  that  when 
we  get  poems  with  titles  professedly 
urban— Mr.  Davidson’s  “Fleet  Street 
Eclogues”  and  Alexander  Smith’s  “City 
Poems”  are  the  first  Instances  that 
come  to  mind— we  are  generally  trans¬ 
ported  Into  the  country  at  express 
speed.  These  City  poets  have  a  most 
dlsproportionnble  quantity  of  rus  In 
their  urbs.  We  do  not  of  course  for¬ 
get  that  for  more  than  a  century  our 
poets  were  Indeed  poets  of  the  town 
and  far  be  It  from  us  to  belittle  the 
Muse  of  Ombre  and  frothing  chocolate 
and  sylphs  that  were  “wedged  whole 
ages  In  a  bodkin’s  eye.”  .Whether 
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Popt*  WHS  H  poet  bus  always  seemed 
to  us  the  most  barren  of  questions  since 
be  was  at  all  events  a  most  magnificent 
writer.  But  we  have  only  to  turn  to 
any  chance  quotation  that  is  at  all  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  bulk  of  our  best 
poetry— 

The  green-robed  senators  of  mighty 
woods 

Tall  oaks  branch-charmfid  by  the  earn¬ 
est  stars— 

to  find  how  far  we  have  got  from  the 
eighteenth  century  and  the  author  of 
“Windsor  Forest.”  We  were  nintised 
the  other  day  by  a  remark  In  this  con¬ 
nection  of  one  of  Pope’s  earlier  biog¬ 
raphers.  It  ought  to  be  rememt)erod, 
says  Uuflfhead.  that  when  Pope  wrote 
bis  poem.  Windsor  Forest  had  “no 
magnificent  lakes  or  cascades,  no  ele¬ 
gant  structures,  or  other  beauties  with 
which  royal  taste  and  magnificence 
has  since  embellished  It.”  To  Iluffhead 
the  cascade  at  Virginia  Water  was  a 
much  more  poetic  object  than  a  moonlit 
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oak  or  u  clamorous  lapwing.  The  so- 
called  “local  poetry”  of  which  “Wind¬ 
sor  Forest”  is  a  type— the  poetry  of 
which  I.K)ngfellow  made  a  collection  in 
his  “Poems  of  Places”— need  not  detain 
us  long  for  It  is  local  only  in  name. 
Any  navigable  river  would  have  done 
as  well  for  Denham  us  the  Thames, 
and  the  thrush  have  sung  us  sweetly 
to  Dyer  on  any  other  hill  as  on  that  of 
(frongar.  One  real  connection  between 
place  and  poetry  has  indeed  been  no¬ 
ticed  In  the  poems  of  all  ages— the  ex¬ 
traordinary  hold  which  the  scenery  of 
their  .youth  has  upon  the  imaginations 
of  the  dying.  The  heart  “pants  to  the 
place  frt»m  whence  at  first  she  flew” 
“et  dulces  moriens  reminiscitur  Argos.” 
Or,  to  quote  from  the  short  poem  In 
which ‘to  our  thinking  Stevenson  came 
as  near  as  he  ever  did  to  high  poetry, 
we  get  some  exile  of  the  Tropics 
dreaming  of  the  cool  shores 

Where  around  the  graves  of  the  mar¬ 
tyrs  the  whaupg  are  crying 
His  heart  remembers  bow! 


LITTLE  BATEESE. 

You  bad  little  boy,  not  moche  you  care 
How  busy  you’re  klpln’  your  poor  gran’pere, 
Tryln’  to  stop  you  ev’ry  day 
('basin’  de  hen  aroun’  de  hay— 

W’y  don’t  you  geev’  dem  a  chance  to  lay? 

Beetle  Bateesel 


Off  on  de  flel’  you  foller  de  plough. 

Den  w’en  you’re  tire  you  scare  de  cow. 

Sickin’  de  dog  till  dey  jomp  de  wall. 

So  de  milk  ain’t  good  for  not’lng  at  all- 
An’  you  ’re  only  live  an’  a  half  dis  fall. 

Beetle  Bateesel 


Too  sleejiy  for  sayln’  de  prayer  to-night? 
Never  min’;  1  s’pose  It’ll  be  all  right 
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Say  doin  to-morrow— ah!  dere  he  go! 

Fas’  asleep  In  a  minute  or  so— 

An’  he'll  stay  lak  dat  till  de  rooster  crow, 

Leetle  Bateese! 


l>en  wake  us  up  right  away  toute  suite 
L<M>kin’  for  somet’ing  more  to  eat, 

Makin'  me  t'ink  of  dein  long  leg  crane, 

Soon  as  dey  swaller,  dey  start  again. 

I  wonder  your  stomach  don’t  get  no  pain, 

Leetle  Bateese! 


But  see  heem  now  lyin’  dere  in  bed. 

Look  at  de  arm  ondemeat’  hees  head; 

If  he  grow  lak  dat  till  he’s  twenty  year 
I  bet  he’ll  be  stronger  dan  Louis  Cyr 
An’  beat  all  de  voyageurs  leevln’  here, 

*  Leetle  Bateese! 


Jus’  feel  de  muscle  along  hees  back 

Won’t  geev’  heem  moche  bodder  for  carry  pack 

On  de  long  portage,  any  size  canoe; 

Dere’s  not  many  t’lng  dat  boy  won’t  do. 

For  he’s  got  double-joint  on  hees  body  too, 

Leetle  Bateese! 


But  leetle  Bateese!  please  don’t  forget 
We  rader  you  ’re  stayin’  de  small  boy  yet. 

So  chase  de  chicken  an’  mak’  dem  scare. 

An’  do  w’at  you  lak  wit’  your  ole  gran’pere. 

For  w’en  you’re  beeg  feller  he  won’t  bo  dere— 

Leetle  Bateese! 
William  Henry  Drummond. 

From  “Jobnnte  Oourteaa  and  Other  Poema." 
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I  may  indeed  appear  to  be  going  be¬ 
yond  tbe  mark  in  including  under  this 
category  a  dog  of  whom  I  have  a  very 
imperfect  recollection.  Yet  I  have 
little  doubt  In  my  own  mind  that  I 
did  love  Crib,  arguing  from  the  fact 
that  my  own  child,  reputed  to  take 
after  her  father  in  many  useless  ways, 
did  most  undoubtediy  in  her  infancy 
prefer  Master  Tartar  to  parent,  nurse, 
uncle,  aunt,  or  grandmother,  or.  In 
short,  to  any  biped.  In  later  child¬ 
hood  Crib  was  nothing  more  than  a 
recoiiection  to  myself,  to  others  a  hero 
of  romance  or  giant  of  the  past,  to 
whose  standard  of  excellence— fight¬ 
ing  excellence!— no  dog  in  rapidly  de¬ 
generating  days  was  able  to  attain. 

“Dug!”  I  used  to  hear  our  old  gar¬ 
dener  say.  “And  ye  calls  that  thing 
a  dug,  do  ye?  Weil,  and  It  ain’t  for 
me  to  say  as  it  ain’t  what  some  folk 
mote  call  a  dug,  but.  Lor’  bless  your 
heart,  he  ain’t  agoing  to  be  not  a  patch 
upon  what  old  Crib  wore.  Why,  I 
seen  him  fairly  eat  up  the  butcher’s 
brindle,  as  were  half  as  big  again,  in 
no  time;  and  he’d  have  eat  the  butcher 
too,  if  he  had  had  a  mind  that  way.” 

One  notable  tradition  in  regard  to 
Crib  was,  that  he  was  of  so  indepen¬ 
dent  a  spirit  as  never  to  regard  the 
p«>rson  who  paid  tax  for  him  in  the 
light  of  a  master,  but  rather  to  asso¬ 
ciate  with  him  on  terms  of  perfect 
equality,  coming  and  going  when  he 
would  and  where  he  would,  and  recog¬ 
nizing  neither  right  of  ownership  nor 
authority.  He  did  not,  in  the  first 
instance,  belong  to  our  household  at 
all,  but  wore  a  collar  engraved  with 
the  name  of  a  clergyman  who  resided 
some  few  miles  off.  But,  for  reasons 
best  known  to  himself,  he  elected  to 
attach  himself  to  us,  and  to  accom¬ 
pany  either  my  father  or  myself, 


then  a  baby  in  arms,  on  our  daily  out¬ 
ings. 

“You  had  better  keep  the  dog,”  said 
the  legal  owner  one  fine  day  to  my 
father,  and  the  present  was  accepted. 
Thereupon  Crib  at  once  asserted  bis 
independence  by  professing  a  violent 
attachment  to  his  old  home,  and  declin¬ 
ing  to  liave  anything  more  to  do  with 
us.  Under  the  circumstances  he  was, 
so  to  speak,  refunded,  and  promptly 
showed  his  dislike  to  the  process  by 
returning  to  his  old  love.  Finally  be 
became  a  Joint-property  dog,  without, 
however,  essaying  the  difiicult  feat  of 
attempting  to  serve  two  masters.  For 
—so  at  least  his  admirers  avowed— 
nor  dog  nor  man  ever  got  the  mastery 
over  old  Crib. 

W’ho  immediately  succeeded  Crib  I 
have  no  recollection;  but,  as  we  gen¬ 
erally  did  keep  a  dog  of  a  sort,  there 
w'as  probably  an  animal  with  four  legs 
and  a  tall  somewhere  about  the  place. 
Not,  however,  until  the  arrival  of 
Fury,  a  black-and-tan  terrier,  was 
there  any  one  worth  talking  about. 
Fury  may  be  briefiy  described  as  6enc 
natus,  bene  educatus,  and  on  all  points 
a  duly  qualified  candidate  for  an  All 
Souls’  Fellowship.  Seeing  that  I  had 
a  very  limited  choice  of  human  play¬ 
fellows  of  my  own  age,  It  is  not  won¬ 
derful  that  Fury  was  for  some  years 
my  greatest  friend,  though  I  felt  all 
along  that  he  stood  a  good  deal  higher 
in  my  estimation  than  I  did  in 
his.  By  comparison  he  was  of  course 
by  far  the  older  of  us  twain,  being 
middlq-aged  when  I  was  a  barelegged 
birkie,  and  an  elderly  gentleman  by 
the  time  that  I  first  went  to  school.  If! 
on  the  one  band,  he  was  generally 
ready  to  go  for  a  walk  with  me,  he 
gave  It  to  be  clearly  undmtood  that 
he,  not  I,  was  the  responsible  party. 
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and  never  hesitated  about  inflicting  a 
nip  on  my  bore  calf  if  1  in  any  way 
annoyed  him.  For  a  dog  of  great 
force  of  character  and  unusual  sagac¬ 
ity,  he  had  a  most  extraordinary 
habit,  that  of  insisting  upon  carrying 
with  him  wherever  he  went  an  enor¬ 
mous  stone.  Whether  he  did  this 
merely  from  that  force  of  habit  in 
virtue  of  which  a  man  will  often  carry 
an  empty  pipe  in  his  mouth,  or  by 
way  of  penance  for  his  own  sins  or 
those  of  his  ancestors,  I  have  never 
l>een  able  to  make  up  my  mind.  But 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  stone  se¬ 
lected  for  the  day’s  w’alk  w'as  always 
the  biggest  that  he  could  lift,  and  the 
most  generally  uncomfortable-looking 
that  he  could  And,  the  conveyance  of 
it  certainly  looked  like  a  penance,  even 
if  it  was  not  so  in  reality.  If  in  the 
course  of  a  walk  a  rat-hole  required 
investigation,  or  it  was  desirable  to 
follow  up  the  trail  of  a  stray  rabbit, 
the  stone  might  be  laid  aside  for  a  few 
minutes.  But  woe  betide  my  legs  if 
I  ventured  to  touch  the  fetich!  for  ill- 
timed  curiosity  or  Impertinence  in  the 
matter  of  these  stones  gained  for  me 
some  of  the  shrewdest  nips  that  I  ever 
received  from  him. 

If  for  five  days  in  the  week  Fury 
was  content  to  play  the  rOle  of  family 
dog,  on  the  other  two  he  was  essen¬ 
tially  Fury’s  own  dog.  Saturday,  I 
regret  to  state,  was  spent  in  what  can 
only  be  called  “rioting  and  drunken¬ 
ness’’  at  the  local  market,  in  company 
with  a  red-nosed  and  highly  disreput¬ 
able,  though  in  the  main  good-natured, 
carrier.  What  w'as  the  original  bond 
of  union  between  the  strangely  as¬ 
sorted  couple  must  ever  remain  a  mys¬ 
tery;  but  certain  it  is  that  Fury,  on  six 
days  of  the  week  an  aristocrat  from 
the  end  of  his  nose  to  the  tip  of  his 
tail,  on  the  seventh  not  only  lent  his 
company  right  willingly  to  his  «an«- 
rulotte  acquaintance,  but,  casting  gen¬ 
tility  to  the  four  winds,  lived  in  all 


points  down  to  the  occasion,  thieving 
and  flgbting  among  the  booths  like  a 
thorougli-poced  market  cur,  and  cut¬ 
ting  dead  any  member  of  our  house¬ 
hold  whom  he  might  happen  to 
encounter  in  the  streets.  Man  and 
dog,  an  interesting  pair,  might  be  seen 
returning  home  in  the  carrier’s  cart 
late  in  the  evening,  the  carrier  glori¬ 
ously  drunk,  and  Fury,  not  to  be  be¬ 
hindhand  in  iniquity,  having  palpably 
overeaten  himself. 

Our  cook,  who  held  Fury  in  high  es¬ 
teem,  once  remonstrated  with  the  car¬ 
rier’s  wife  on  the  subject. 

“Well,  but  you  sees,  mum,’’  an- 
sw'ered  the  lady,  “if  it  wasn’t  as  I 
could  trust  old  Foory  to  go  to  market 
along  wl’  he.  I’d  have  to  go  myself.’’ 

Sunday,  again,  was  an  off-day  for 
Fury,  though  no  one  exactly  seemed 
to  know  where  and  how  he  spent  it. 
It  was  a  sort  of  tradition  in  the  house¬ 
hold  that  the  family  dog’s  proper  place 
on  the  day  of  rest  was  his  own  bas¬ 
ket,  where  he  was  by  way  of  acting 
as  guardian  of  the  peace  during 
church  hours.  But  Fury  entirely  de¬ 
clined  to  accept  this  reading  of  the 
Act,  and  having  once  found  himself 
caught  and  put  in  durance  vile,  for  the 
future  emulated  Maggie  Tulliver’s  ex¬ 
ample  and  “ran  away”  for  the  day  at  a 
comparatively  early  hour  of  the  morn¬ 
ing,  not  reappearing  until  the  end  of 
the  afternoon  service.  There  was  strong 
evidence  to  sliow  tliat  the  dog’s  intel¬ 
ligence  connected  our  attendance  at 
church  with  his  own  proposed  incar¬ 
ceration;  for  apart  from  tlte  fact  tliat 
he  was  generally  to  be  found  about 
the  place  after  four  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon,  my  father,  w'hen  preaching, 
on  more  than  one  occasion  saw  liim 
walk  up  the  churchyard  after  the  ser¬ 
mon  had  begun,  and  after  listeniug 
outside  the  door  for  a  minute  or  so. 
trot  quietly  homewards. 

A  tragic  tale  is  connected  with  the 
dear  old  fellow’s  later  days.  Having 
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from  puppyhood  shown  that  marked 
dislike  for  cats  of  all  sorts  and  sizes 
which  characterizes  a  healthy-minded 
and  self-respecting  dog,  he  had  in  his 
old  age  so  far  outlived  his  prejudices 
as  to  take  under  his  protection  a  tiny 
black  kitten  wldch  had  found  its  way 
into  the  house,  even  condescending 
occasionally  to  play  with  it  in  a  sort 
of  grandfatljerly  w’ay.  It  so  chanced 
that  the  pair  were  lying  fast  asleep 
by  the  fireside  one  evening,  when  the 
kitten,  suddenly  awaking,  was  prompt¬ 
ed  by  her  evil  genius  to  tweak  the 
old  dog’s  tail. 

Alas,  poor  kitty!  Roused  from  pro¬ 
found  8luml)er  by  the  unprovoked  as¬ 
sault,  Fury  awoke  wdth  a  start,  a 
growl,  a  snap. 

How  now?  A  rat?  Dead  for  a  ducat, 
dead. 

Not  rat,  not  Poloulus,  more  speedily 
and  surely  dead  than  that  black  kitten. 

Alas,  too,  poor  Fury!  For  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  his  life,  I  am  sure,  the 
Erlnnyes  of  his  murdered  playmate 
haunted  him,  and  he  died  a  broken¬ 
hearted  and  deeply  remorseful  dog. 

So  much  of  my  heart  had  gone  out 
to  Fury,  even  though  he  was  not  al¬ 
ways  very  kind  to  me,  that  for  manyV 
years  after  his  death  no  other  dog 
appealed  to  me.  At  last,  however,  the 
blank  wa»  filled  by  the  advent  of  Mis¬ 
tress  Lucy,  primed  to  the  very  brim 
of  her  dear  old  heart  with  good  inten¬ 
tion.  loyal  honesty  and  blundering  af¬ 
fection.  I  shall  ever  believe  that  she 
possessed  one  little  weakness— com¬ 
mon,  I  am  told,  to  most  of  her  sex- 
personal  vanity.  In  virtue  of  which  she 
imagined  herself  fair  to  see.  In  one 
sense,  to  be  sure,  there  were  more 
solid  grounds  for  this  most  comforting 
form  of  self-consciousness  than  are 
always  existent;  for  to  the  connoisseur 
In  bull-terriers — of  such  a  breed  was 
she— Lucy  represented  something  like 
perfection,  a  canine  edition  of  the 


Venus  of  Milo,  But  to  the  unltlated 
she  was  at  all  times  hideous,  as  gro¬ 
tesquely  hideous  as  ‘i’homme  qul  rlt” 
when  she  attempted  to  look,  as  Indeed 
she  commonly  felt,  in  charity  with  all 
men. 

Apart  from  this  venial  weakness, 
Lucy  was  destitute  of  vices;  not  even 
the  charge  of  greediness,  so  common 
to  mankind  and  the  brute  creation, 
could  be  laid  at  her  door.  Even  the 
offence  w'hich  led  her  original  owner 
to  part  from  her  at  a  moment’s  notice, 
and  pack  her  off  to  me  was  an  inevi¬ 
table  result  of  a  most  untoward  cir¬ 
cumstance.  Up  to  an  unlucky  moment 
when,  at  the  age  of  eleven  months, 
Lucy  found  herself  tied  up  in  a  strange 
stable  while  her  master  was  paying  a 
call,  she  had  probably  never  bad  an 
enemy  In  her  life,  and  did  not  know 
what  It  was  to  be  angry.  Unaccus¬ 
tomed  to  solitary  confinement,  and  feel¬ 
ing  cold  and  generally  uncomfortable, 
she  presently  whined,  and  the  sound 
of  her  complaint  reached  ears  for 
w'hlch  it  was  never  intended.  The  big 
stable-cat,  long  the  terror  of  the  dogs 
in  the  district,  bad  got  a  family  in  the 
loft,  and  the  noise  kept  the  babies 
awake. 

“A  dog!  Whining!  In  my  stable!” 
exclaimed  the  cat;  “I’ll  soon  stop  that 
nonsense!”  And  promising  the  kittens 
that  she  would  be  back  in  ten  minutes, 
she  advanced  to  the  assault  with  light 
heart  and  easy  confidence. 

Within  the  allotted  ten  minutes  the 
kittens— for  it  Is  a  preternaturally 
wise  kitten  that  knows  its  own  father 
— w'ere  orphans,  and  Lucy’s  soul  was 
possessed  with  the  Idea  that  no  other 
form  of  healthy  exercise  is  quite  so 
Joyously  exciting  as  a  combat  d  Vout- 
rance  with  an  animal  which  can  bite,’ 
scratch,  spit  and  swear  at  one  and  the 
same  moment.  A  few  weeks  later  she 
went  an  uninvited  guest,  to  pay  her 
initial  visit  at  her  owner’s  paternal 
mansion.  The  master  of  the  honae 
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wuH  a  Krnit  Church  diKiiltary,  aud  ou 
th(>  day  of  hlH  hou’h  arrival  propara* 
tIoiiH  wore  KolUK  on  for  a  clorloal  func¬ 
tion  on  a  KlK<i»tic  Hcalo,  Involving  a 
oonHldorablo  dlnplay  of  glasH  and 
omokory.  At  throo  o'chick  the  Hon  of 
tin*  houHO  waH  oxpootod,  an  hour  Inter 
the  Kueata  were  to  arrive,  and  Mrs. 
Church  Dignitary  was  In  a  llutt«*r  of 
exclteineiit.  ruiictually  to  a  minute 
there  was  a  sound  of  whetds,  and  the 
inotiKT,  followed  by  a  huge  rerslaii 
cat,  Hew  to  the  front-<hM>r  to  welcome 
her  son.  Tlu>  door  was  tiling  open,  aud 
then! 

Well,  the  cat  went  for  the  dog  at 
once;  but  almost  ImnuHllately  discov¬ 
ering  that  she  had  caught  a  Tartar, 
initiated  a  sort  of  follow-my-lcnder  go- 
ns-yon-plense  game  over  chairs  and 
tables  laden  with  breakable  ware. 
Lucyi  nothing  loth,  kept  up  a  hot  pur¬ 
suit,  with  the  Immaterial  dlfTereuce 
that  she  upsi't  a  giuMl  many  more  ar¬ 
ticles  of  furniture  than  she  cleared. 
Uy  the  time  that  the  cat,  having 
played  havoc  In  the  hall,  the  butler's 
pantry,  and  the  kitchen,  had  found 
safety  on  the  tofi  of  a  high  cupboard, 
things  had  come  to  a  pretty  pass.  The 
lady  of  the  house  had  fnlntiHl,  most  of 
the  female  domestics  were  Indulging 
In  hysterics,  and  the  gray-headed  but¬ 
ler— hlmsidf  regnrdetl  In  the  district  as 
a  pillar  of  the  Church— had  recnlbnl 
many  long-forgotten  expressions  of 
fiH'lIng,  and  was  swearing  like  a 
tnwper. 

The  long  and  short  of  the  ni.itter  was 
that  Lucy  was  banisheil  on  the  sjwt, 
and  having  recelviMl  a  writ  of  dlvoree- 
ment  «  tnm/fi  rf  thoro,  passed  Into  my 
possession,  and  biH’ame  my  most  con¬ 
stant  compnnion.  true-hearted  friend, 
and  formidable  ally.  Notwithstauding 
the  abnormally  thick  head  with  which 
nature  had  endoweil  her.  Mistress  Lucy 
displayed  an  amount  of  Ingenuity  noth¬ 
ing  short  of  marvellous  In  ascertaining 
my  whereabouts,  and  during  the  course 


of  a  iirolougcd  walking  tour  in  Scot¬ 
land,  Invariably  apiiearcd  with  my  hot 
water  In  the  morning,  no  matter  to 
what  part  of  a  sU’unge  hotel's  envirou- 
inents  she  had  been  consigned  over¬ 
night  As  a  walking  companion  she 
was  at  all  times  and  In  all  places  per¬ 
fect,  often  amusing,  always  cheery, 
and  never  obtrusive.  But  I  had  occa¬ 
sion  to  notice  that  her  protective  In¬ 
stincts  were  especially  strongly  de- 
velopciil;  for  when'as  in  the  daylight 
she  commonly  followed  at  heel,  and 
was  ever  hail-felh»w-well-met  with  any 
man,  woman,  or  child  we  «mcountercd, 
after  dark  she  Invariably  preceded  me, 
and  forewarned  me  of  the  approach 
of  any  stray  foot-passenger  by  a  deep 
and  meiiacing  growl.  Kortunately  in 
onr  many  walks  together  we  mwer 
met  any  but  peaceable  and  law-abiding 
wayfarers;  but  I  could  readily  believe 
that  a  professional  highwayman  who 
heard  that  ominous  growl  might  have 
jireferred  to  renounce  all  present  Idea 
of  putting  theory  into  practice,  and  to 
pass  by  on  the  other  side. 

Tin*  solitary  occasion  whereon  .Mis¬ 
tress  Lucy  was  provoked  to  battle,  os- 
tensibly  on  my  behalf,  brought  into 
strong  relief  the  Indomitable  courage 
and  tenacity  of  her  breed.  Her  antag¬ 
onist  was  a  large  black-and-white  ram, 
an  animal  from  foreign  parts,  which 
had  been  imiHirted  by  a  neighboiiiig 
farmer,  a  wealthy  and  eccentric  old 
fellow,  who  farmed  some  thousand 
acres  of  his  own  land,  and  stocked  the 
Helds  immediately  ad.ioiidng  his  manor- 
house  with  strange  creatures  from  all 
parts  of  the  globe.  The  ram  in  tpn's- 
tlon,  an  .\fghan  ft»r  choice,  was  the 
sole  tenant  of  a  small  paddock  into 
which  I  strolled  one  day,  with  Lucy  at 
my  heels,  to  have  a  look  at  him.  Hav¬ 
ing  satisfied  my  curiosity,  I  had  turin'd 
to  walk  back  to  the  gate,  when  he  sml- 
deiily  l(»were«l  his  head,  and  without 
rhyme  or  reason  charged  viciously  .it 
me. 
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On  tli<‘  liiHtHiit  Lu<-y  HpraiiK  past  nn* 
to  inert  him,  and,  receivlnp  the  full 
force  of  tlie  charge,  was  knocked  head 
over  heels  like  n  iilnepin.  The  head¬ 
long  method  of  asKauIt  employed  by  a 
ram  having  no  terrors  for  an  active 
man  I  was  much  more  Interested  than 
alarmed  by  the  episode;  and  as  the  ram 
had  now  concentrated  his  attention  on 
the  dog  rather  than  on  myself,  I  was 
not  without  some  curiosity  as  to  the 
iinal  result  of  the  encounter.  Still 
trusting  to  the  frontal  system  of  at¬ 
tack,  lan-y.  with  every  bristle  up,  made 
three  mon?  springs  at  her  antagonist, 
on  each  occasion  receiving  a  genuine 
knock-down  blow,  the  last  of  so  violent 
a  nature  that  It  fairly  knocked  her  out 
of  time  for  ({uite  half  a  minute.  And 
it  was  then  that  the  ram.  whose  defei'- 
sive  tactics  had  been  admirable,  fairly 
ga\e  himself  away.  Heedless  of  the 
law  of  chivalry  which  forbids  the 
truinpling  on  a  iirostrate  foe,  he  had 
advanceil,  1  fancy,  for  that  very  pnv- 
poee,  when,  lowering  bis  head  side¬ 
ways  to  prog  the  panting  dog  with  the 
point  of  his  crumpled  horn,  he  found 
himself  fairly  pinned  through  the 
cheek,  to  which  Lucy  hung  by  her  full 
weight.  From  that  moment  there 
was  only  one  in  it;  for  although  there 
was  no  lack  of  gameness  about  the  ram, 
he  was  absolutely  powerless  under  that 
awful  grip.  In  less  than  a  minute  be 
was  lying  on  his  side  wholly  at  the 
dog's  mercy,  and  he  continued  so  to  tie 
for  some  time  after  1  had,  with  some 
difficulty,  induced  Lucy  to  loose  her 
liold  of  him.  Neither  party  appeared 
to  be  seriously  the  worse  for  the  en¬ 
counter;  but  the  ram  tacitly  acknowl¬ 
edged  his  defeat  by  always  walking  off 
majestically  to  the  farther  end  of  the 
paddock  if  he  saw  Mistress  Lucy  pass¬ 
ing  by. 

Man,  wrote  the  great  philosopher,  is 
liy  nature  a  social  being;  much  more  so. 
1  venture  to  think,  is  dog.  For  to 
er»ry  rational  human  being— a  good 


many,  of  course,  are  irrational— there 
must  come  occasions  when  solitude  is 
an  absolute  necessity,  minutes  and 
hours  when  the  presence  of  even  a  dog 
in  the  room  gets  on  to  the  nerves.  A 
dog,  on  the  other  hand,  is  seldom  com¬ 
pletely  happy  unless  he  is  really  filling, 
or  thinks  that  he  is  filling,  the  rdle  of 
companion.  Not  the  least,  at  any  rate, 
among  my  Lucy’s  many  charms  was 
her  intense  sociabdlity,  and  that  most 
gracious  affability  of  manner  which 
formed  so  striking  a  contrast  to  her— 
she  is  dead  now,  the  dear  old  thing,  so 
tliat  I  cannot  wound  her  feelings— her 
extremely  forbidding  appearance.  Now 
and  again,  in  default  of  corapanion- 
Khi[),  she  would  essay  a  solitary  walk, 
luit  soon  grew  tired  of  her  own  society, 
and  changed  the  proposed  walk  into  a 
friendlj'  call.  The  result  was  very 
nearly  always  the  same,  and  so  “Ex 
uno  dlsce  omnes.” 

To  good  old  Lucy,  then,  mooning 
along  the  road  on  a  summer  evening 
with  no  definite  purpose  in  her  he^d, 
the  sight  of  an  open  door  and  the  sound 
of  children’s  voices  and  the  clatter  of 
the  tea-things  formed  an  irresistible 
attraction. 

“I’ll  go  in  and  pass  the  time  of  day 
to  them,’’  she  would  say  to  herself;  and 
with  that,  wagging  her  tail,  and  put¬ 
ting  on  that  truly  satanlcal  expression 
wliich  she  fondly  imagined  to  be  a 
sweet  smile,  she  w’ould  walk  straight 
into  the  room,  and  there  in  the  space  of 
five  seconds  find  herself— alone;  for.  by 
window,  door,  stair-case— in  short,  by 
eveo’  possible  or  imimssible  loophole  of 
escape— the  family  “abilt,  excessit, 
evaslt.  erupit.’’ 

All»eit  a  little  puzzled,  and  perhaps 
disappointed,  at  finding  herself  so  com¬ 
pletely  mistress  of  the  situation.  I.ucy. 
after  finishing  up  the  ten.  w’ould  lie 
down  In  front  of  the  fire  and  wait  pa¬ 
tiently  for  companionship.  And  mean¬ 
time  frantic  messages  would  be  de¬ 
spatched  to  the  parish  clerk,  the  school- 
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master,  the  rector,  and  other  people  in 
authority,  to  intimate  that  a  ferocious 
animal  had  taken  possession  of  Mrs. 
Purton’s  house,  and  that  the  family 
were  in  fear  of  their  lives.  The  sim¬ 
plest  solution  of  the  difficulty  was 
found  when  some  cobbler,  more  alive 
to  the  ways  of  the  world  than  his 
neighbors,  looked  in  through  the  win¬ 
dow  at  the  intruder. 

“Why,  it  ain’t  nobbut  parson’s  lad’s 
Luce.  You  come  along-o’-me,  old  gal.’’ 

And  Lucy,  quite  as  ready  to  take  a 
stroll  with  a  cobbler  as  with  a  duke, 
would  follow  him  to  his  den,  and  later 
on,  when  he  got  a  thirst  on  him,  to  our 
bouse.  In  extreme  cases  our  gardener 
might  be  sent  for. 

It  was  sociability  again,  I  fear,  rather 
than  devotion,  which  in  my  absence 
prompted  a  visit,  one  Sunday  after¬ 
noon,  to  our  parish  church,  where,  after 
waddling  up  the  aisle,  to  the  delight  of 
the  school  children  and  the  great  bodily 
terror  of  sundry  nervous  members  of 
the*  congregation,  Lucy  took  up  her 
position  in  a  vacant  pew  near  the  pul¬ 
pit,  and  standing  up  on  the  seat,  with 
forepaws  resting  on  the  back  of  the 
next  pew,  regarded  the  preacher,  ever 
prime  favorite  with  the  animals  of  the 
establishment,  with  eyes  of  languish¬ 
ing  affection. 

Finally  it  was  sociability,  rather  than 
reverence  for  great  names,  which  led 
her  to  accompany  our  esteemed  dioce¬ 
san,  a  temporary  guest  at  the  time,  on 
an  unofficial  visit  to  the  church  on  a 
week-day. 

“A  most  amiable,  but  most  unecclesi- 
astical,  companion  of  my  walk,”  he 
called  her,  and  all  the  time  my  mind 
was  occupied  by  what  was  doubtless 
a  most  unecclesiastical  thought. 

“For,”  said  I  to  myself,  “my  lord,  my 
lord,  you  and  Lucy,  each  in  your  own 
way,  are  among  the  first  in  the  land. 
It  might  tax  the  ingenuity  of  an  Aris¬ 
totle  to  declare  which  is  the  most  per¬ 
fect  specimen  of  a  class,  yourself  as  a 


bishop  or  Lucy  as  a  bulldog.  But  it 
would  take  a  greater  than  Aristotle  to 
decide  which— in  the  abstract— is  the 
least  ill-looking.” 

Yet  “handsome  is  as  handsome  does,” 
and  where  impressions  made  on  my 
mind  by  things  fair  to  see  have  been 
ephemeral,  the  memory  of  Mistress 
Lucy’s  ideal  devotion  and  most  pleas¬ 
ant  companionship  remain  with  me  to 
this  day. 

Another  interregnum,  and  then  came 
Bess,  Betty  or  Elizabeth  Binders,  not 
inaptly  described  by  a  Yorkshire  dales¬ 
man  as  “f  bonniest  lile  bitch  in  t’  coun¬ 
try;”  so  bonny,  indeed,  of  mind  and 
body,  when  in  the  heyday  of  her  youth, 
that  a  friend  of  mine,  holding  out  a  fist¬ 
ful— no  small  fist  either— of  gold  and 
silver,  once  said,  “Look  here,  old  chap! 
I’ll  give  you  this  and  every  penny  in 
my  pocket  as  well  for  her.”  To  de¬ 
scribe  her  properly  would  be  to  fill  a 
book,  so  I  will  briefiy  say  that  her 
beauty  of  form  was  surpassed  only  by 
her  beauty  of  character;  that  she  was 
lovely  and  pleasant  in  her  ways;  in  her 
dealings  with  myself,  with  her  mis¬ 
tress,  and  with  all  mankind,  nothing 
but  adorable. 

Bess  came  into  my  possession  at  a 
year  old.  most  perfectly  trained  for  her 
proper  avocation,  and  apparently  most 
anxious  to  convert  me  into  a  sheep- 
farmer  at  my  neighbors’  expense.  She 
would  have  been  a  veritable  godsend  to 
Jacob,  who  might  have  retired  on  his 
savings  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  un¬ 
der  her  patronage.  She  continued  her 
love  for  “shepherding”  to  the  end  of 
her  life,  and  would  “fetch”  to  me  any 
mortal  thing,  bar  a  cat  or  donkey,  that 
walked  on  two  or  four  legs.  I  bet  an 
old  Yorkshire  friend  a  shilling  one  day 
that  she  would  “shepherd”  him,  having 
previously  stipulated  for  only  passive 
resistance.  As  he  weighed  seventeen 
stone,  and  was  obstinate  at  that,  Bess 
had  all  her  work  cut  out;  but  the  damp 
state  of  the  ground  favored  her  ma- 
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noeuvree,  and  at  the  end  of  five  minutes 
he  came  in  like  a  lamb,  helpless  with 
laughter,  and  paw-marked  from  neck 
to  ankle,  where  she  had  either  jumped 
on  his  back  or  stood  up  to  push 
him. 

But  her  cleverest  bit  of  “shepherd¬ 
ing”  was  done  many  years  iater  on  the 
water.  Some  wiseacre  had  assured 
me  that  a  rather  valuable  Rouen  drake, 
which,  having  probably  done  itself  too 
well,  was  afllicted  with  something  like 
rheumatic  gout  would  be  benefited  by 
having  a  swim  on  a  pond.  I  have  never 
tried  the  cure  for  myself,  and  so  can¬ 
not  recommend  it  with  any  confidence 
to  a  suffering  reader.  But  I  thought 
that  there  would  be  no  harm  in  making 
an  experiment  with  the  drake,  and  car¬ 
ried  him  off  to  the  pond  accordingly.  A 
poor  wretched  cripple  on  land,  he 
proved  himself  an  excellent  performer 
in  the  water,  and  enjoyed  his  new 
amusement  so  vastly  that  when  the 
shades  of  night  were  failing  he  abso¬ 
lutely  declined  to  come  home.  Now, 
my  neighbors  hereabout  are  very 
worthy  folk  in  their  way,  but  apparent¬ 
ly  have  traces  of  either  Greek,  Israel- 
itish,  or  Scottish  Borderer  blood  in 
their  veins.  So  strongly  developed,  at 
any  rate,  are  the  instincts  of  acquisi¬ 
tiveness  and  appropriation,  that  my 
drake,  being  of  portentous  size,  and 
plump  withal,  if  left  at  large  that  night, 
ran  the  risk  of  figuring  as  the  pitce 
de  rfsistance  at  a  club  feast.  Coaxing 
and  admonition  having  had  no  effect, 
I  called  in  the  services  of  Bess. 

“Fetch  him,  old  lady!” 

She  grasped  the  situation  in  a  mo¬ 
ment,  sprang  into  the  water,  and 
working  steadily  and  slowly,  brought 
the  refugee  twice  over  not  mere¬ 
ly  to  land,  but  literally  to  hand; 
and  twice  over  the  obstinate  brute,  bent 
on  his  own  destruction,  flapping  his 
way  back  over  her  head,  just  as  I 
stooped  to  pick  him  up,  escaped  to  the 
far  end  of  the  pond.  On  the  second 


occasion  Bess  got  out  of  the  water, 
shook  herself,  and  then  sat  down,  look¬ 
ing  at  me  in  a  way  that  clearly  meant, 
“Now,  I  did  my  part  all  right— why 
couldn’t  you  do  yours?” 

“Go  on,  Bess,  and  fetch  him!” 

“All  right!  But  I’m  not  a  collie 
any  longer,  I’m  a  retriever.”  And  in 
two  minutes  she  brought  him  to  me, 
carrying  him  by  the  neck  without  ruf¬ 
fling  a  single  feather. 

This  was  by  no  means  the  first  or  the 
last  of  her  retrieving  performances;  for 
she  was  the  very  best  all-round  dOR 
with  a  gun  that  I  ever  saw,  equally 
perfect  of  nose  and  of  mouth,  and  as 
steady  as  old  Time.  How  soft  her 
mouth  was  may  be  gathered  from  an 
incident  that  occurred  in  one  of  what 
I  can  only  call  her  periodical  fits  of 
naughtiness.  Vices  the  dear  old  thing 
had  not;  but  about  once  a  year  a  spirit 
of  innocent  mischief  took  possession  of 
her  soul,  and  prompted  her  to  visit  my 
hen-houses  and  clear  them  of  every 
single  egg.  As  she  buried  them  singly 
in  the  garden  beds,  her  work  must  have 
been  done  at  racing  pace,  the  men’s 
breakfast  time,  nominally  three-quar¬ 
ters  of  an  hour,  being  always  chosen 
for  the  performance,  and  I  have  known 
as  many  as  thirty  eggs  buried  in  sepa¬ 
rate  places  during  those  forty-five  min¬ 
utes.  There  came  a  day  when,  on  my 
whistling  for  her,  she  appeared  with 
something  in  her  mouth. 

“Drop  it,  Bess!”  I  said  sharply,  and 
on  the  gravel  walk  she  dropped  an  egg, 
which  cracked  slightly  in  falling.  Pick¬ 
ing  it  up,  I  saw  at  once  from  the  shlnl- 
ness  that  it  was  one  of  a  valuable  sit¬ 
ting  of  twelve,  due  to  hatch  in  a  few 
days.  Fearing  the  worst,  I  ran  off  to 
the  hen-house,  and  found  the  hen  sit¬ 
ting  on  an  empty  nest.  Within  an  hour, 
helped  by  the  men,  I  disinterred  the 
other  eleven  eggs  from  various  parts 
of  the  garden,  the  freshly  turned  mould 
making  their  discovery  comparatively 
easy.  We  put  them  back  under  the 
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hen,  and  seven  out  of  the  eleven 
hatched  out  safely. 

Now  and  again  it  occurred  to  me  that 
this  egg-burying  was  simply  the  dog's 
idea  of  an  improved  form  of  the  game 
of  hide-and-seek,  which  only  one 
other  dog  of  my  acquaintance  be¬ 
sides  Bess  ever  played  respec¬ 
tably,  Any  dog  with  retrieving 
instincts  will  eventually  find  a  hidden 
article;  but  Bess  herself  and  a  collie 
called  Watch  were  the  only  two  within 
my  ken  that  so  far  entered  into  the 
spirit  of  the  game  as  to  play  the  part 
of  hider  as  well  as  of  searcher.  That 
she  really  played  the  game  con  amore  no 
one  who  watched  her  face  and  followed 
the  movements  of  her  tail  could  ever 
have  had  the  shadow  of  doubt.  Our 
usual  playground  was  the  drawing¬ 
room,  and  we  played  just  like  a  pair 
of  children,  taking  it  in  turns  to  go  out 
of  the  room,  while  the  other  hid  a  ball 
or  a  handkerchief.  What  I  hid,  or 
where  I  hid  it,  mattered  little;  it  was 
always  found,  by  scent  of  course.  But 
now  comes  a  question.  Were  her  pow¬ 
ers  of  intelligence  limited?  Or  was  it 
out  of  compassion  for  my  limited  intel¬ 
ligence  that  Bess  oniy  employed  three 
hiding-places?  Knowing  her  kindly 
disposition,  and  never  in  other  respects 
having  known  her  intelligence  fall 
short,  I  am  inclined  to  favor  the  latter 
supposition.  The  places,  however, 
were  (1)  under  a  bureau,  (2)  behind  a 
curtain,  (3)  behind  a  coal-scuttle. 

Having  hidden  the  object  in  one  of 
them,  Bess  herself  Invariably  lay  down 
on  the  hearthrug  and  watched  my 
movements  with  intense  interest.  If  I 
was  very  “cold,”  searching  in  quite  the 
wrong  direction,  she  would  beam  all 
over,  and  literally  hammer  the  ground 
with  her  tail,  and  the  farther  I  went 
astray  the  more  pronounced  the  ham¬ 
mering.  When,  on  the  contrary,  I  be¬ 
gan  to  get  “warmer,”  the  tail  worked 
less  vigorously;  at  “hot”  no  more  tail- 
wagging,  but  a  look  of  intense  anxiety. 


I  trust  that  I  am  not  making  Bess 
out  to  be  a  “trick”  dog,  for  she  was 
nothing  of  the  kind.  Other  dogs  per¬ 
form  tricks  and  are  often  bored  by 
them;  but  Bess  used  to  play  games, 
thoroughly  enjoying  them.  Occasion¬ 
ally  I  had  to  repress  her  ardor,  an  ar¬ 
dor  that  was  hardly  damped  at  all  by 
a  very  painful  accident.  One  summer 
term  at  Oxford  she  was  my  constant 
companion  when  I  went  to  practise  at 
the  nets,  and  proving  herself  a  far 
keener  scout  than  any  of  the  red- 
capped  boys  became  a  prime  favorite 
with  the  pros.  After  a  week  or  two,  I 
taught  her  to  catch  short  gentle  catches 
with  an  old  ball,  and  she  took  to  it  so 
kindly  that  she  came  up,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  for  a  few  minutes’  play  after  I 
had  finished  my  practice.  The  catches 
improved  in  pace  and  quality,  and  the 
pros,  off  duty  used  to  stand  round  in  a 
ring  and  applaud  her. 

“Her’d  make  a  better  point  nor  t’ 
owd  man,”  said  a  north-country  pro. 
d  propos  of  this  performance  one  after¬ 
noon,  and  indeed  with  a  well-hammered 
ball  Bess  would  hold  things  which  the 
great  man  couid  hardly  have  got  down 
to. 

However,  we  got  too  new  a  ball 
once,  with  the  result  that  a  tooth  was 
broken;  and  though  she  did  not  seem 
to  notice  it,  I  had  to  put  a  stopper  on 
catches  with  anything  but  a  light  ten¬ 
uis  ball,  which  I  was  always  ready  to 
back  her  to  catch  once  in  three  times 
at  a  twenty-yards  rise.  Knowing  the 
effect  that  a  stray  shot  occasionally  has 
upon  the  nerves  of  a  sporting-dog,  I 
was  fully  prepared  to  see  Bess’s  fond¬ 
ness  for  the  cricket-field  evaporate, 
when  she  received  on  the  end  of  the 
nose,  most  tender  of  all  points,  a  blow 
from  a  ball  travelling  hard  along  the 
carpet  some  eighty  yards  from  the 
wicket.  Yet  though  she  sat  on  her 
haunches  and  howied  murder  for  ten 
minutes,  refusing  to  be  comforted,  on 
the  following  day  she  fielded  away  as 
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merrily  as  usual,  though  perhaps  with 
more  discretion. 

And  now  a  few  concluding  words 
about  what  I  will  call  the  more  serious 
side  of  her  character. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  I  wish  to 
represent  Bess,  who  was  mortal  after 
all,  as  a  model  of  absolute  perfection. 
For  she  was,  I  will  reluctantly  admit, 
in  some  respects  an  abject  coward,  and, 
like  most  of  her  breed,  not  disinclined 
to  bully  dogs— smaller  than  herself,  and 
cats— that  ran  away.  Her  attitude 
towards  cats  or  dogs  which,  unawed 
by  furious  and  noisy  onslaught,  stood 
their  ground,  ■was  one  of  painful  effort 
to  preserve  her  dignity,  and  lame  at¬ 
tempt  to  e.xplain  away  the  polemical 
aspects  of  the  situation.  I  cannot  pre¬ 
tend  to  quote  the  exact  words  employed 
by  her  on  these  occasions;  but  she  evi¬ 
dently  mapped  out  her  conduct 
in  accordance  with  the  sage  ad¬ 
vice  of  Dogberry,  though  to  be  sure 
the  question  in  her  case  was,  "^low  if 
a’  will  stand?”  Yet,  had  I  attempted 
to  argue  the  point  with  her,  Bess,  who 
was  considerably  cleverer  than  most 
lawyers  of  my  acquaintance,  might 
have  taken  the  line  that  only  those  la¬ 
dies  who  move  in  very  low  walks  of  life 
condescend  to  public  fisticuffs;  but  that 
judicious  nagging,  hen-pecking,  or  even 
backbiting,  are  privileges  appertaining 
to  the  whole  sex.  Or  again  she  would 
have  pleaded  that  our  diplomatists  ad¬ 
dress  to  a  weaker  Power,  which  may 
be  expected  to  take  a  kicking  with 
good  grace,  complaints  or  remonstran¬ 
ces  couched  in  very  different  terms  to 
those  used  towards  the  Courts  of  Berlin 
or  St.  Petersburg. 

Having  thus  admitted  that  I  account¬ 
ed  my  dear  old  friend  as  on  the  whole 
a  little  lower  than  the  angels,  let  me 
briefiy  try  to  show  that  she  had  a  pow¬ 
er  of  reasoning  and  drawing  inferences 
which  entitled  her  to  a  high  place 
among  the  philosophers  of  the  dog- 
world. 


A  roving  life  and  the  fear  that  I 
might  lose  her  on  my  wanderings  led 
me  for  the  space  of  three  years  to  hand 
her  over  to  the  care  of  a  young  lady 
who  lived  not  far  from  my  father's 
house.  I  explained  it  all  to  Bess,  and, 
accepting  the  situation  most  gracefully, 
she  exhibited  towards  her  new  mis¬ 
tress  that  sympathetic  devotion  which 
I  had  always  found  in  her.  But  when¬ 
ever  I  went  to  stay  at  my  father’s 
house,  within  two  or  three  hours  of  my 
arrival  Bess  appeared,  and  resumed 
her  companionship  with  me  exactly  as 
if  we  had  never  been  parted,  and  then 
again  within  an  hour  of  my  departure 
she  trotted  off  home  to  her  mistress. 

It  was  a  law  of  the  Medes  and  Per¬ 
sians  in  her  new  home  that  dogs  were 
not  allowed  in  the  house.  This  situ¬ 
ation  also  Bess  accepted,  but  with  two 
reservations.  Now  and  again,  by  back 
passages  and  unfrequented  staircases, 
she  would  steal  up  to  her  mistress’s 
bedroom;  and  on  occasions  when  she 
felt  that  a  large  garden  party  or  some 
other  great  function  was  occupying 
people's  attention  so  much  that  no  one 
was  likely  to  notice  the  intrusion,  she 
would  walk  boldly  into  the  hall,  and  lie 
down  in  front  of  the  fireplace  as  If  the 
whole  place  belonged  to  her. 

One  more  story.  Though  there  were 
several  sisters  in  the  family,  Bess’s 
adopted  mistress  alone  used  once  or 
twice  in  the  week  to  practise  on  the  or¬ 
gan  in  the  parish  church,  and  on  these 
occasions  Bess  would  lie  down  in  the 
porch  and  wait  for  her.  On  one  occa¬ 
sion  the  lady  went  away  from  home 
for  a  month,  and  consigned  Bess  to  the 
care  of  a  younger  sister.  Bess  ac¬ 
quiesced  in  the  arrangement,  and  tem¬ 
porarily  transferred  her  allegiance  to 
that  particular  sister,  firmly  but  cour¬ 
teously  declining  to  go  out  for  a  walk 
with  any  other  member  of  the  family. 
One  day  a  sudden  fancy  prompted  this 
.young  lady  also  to  try  her  hand  at  the 
organ,  and  Bess  accompanied  her  and 
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lay  down  in  the  porch  as  usual.  But 
nothing  would  induce  her  to  go  home 
when  the  organ  practice  was  over,  and 
at  last  the  girl  had  to  go  without  her, 
feeling  sure  that  the  dog  would  find 
her  way  back  when  she  was  tired  of 
waiting.  Not,  however,  till  a  late  hour 
of  the  night  did  a  chilled  and  dispirited 
animal  walk  meekly  into  my  father’s 
house  and  beg  for  a  night’s  shelter. 

Hand  equidem  credo  quia  sit  divinitus 
illis 

Ingeuium  aut  rerum  fato  prudentia 
major. 

Strike  out  the  negative,  substitute  illi 
for  illis,  and  Virgil’s  words  about  the 
crows  hold  good  of  my  Betty. 

Once  only  in  the  course  of  a  thirteen 
years’  friendship  was  a  complaint  made 
to  me  about  her  behavior. 

“I  wish  you’d  speak  to  t’  owd  Bess, 
sir,”  quoth  my  Yorkshire  landlady, 

“Why,  what  has  she  been  doing?” 

“Well,  sir,  when  you’re  out  in  t’ 
morning  she  will  run  up  and  down  to  t’ 
station  along  wi’  t’  bus,  and  it  makes 
her  comraon-like.” 

A  want  of  dignity,  forsooth,  and  not 
the  behavior  of  a  lady! 

A  trivial  circumstance,  called  in  the 
vulgar  tongue  matrimony,  having  at 
last  brought  her  master  and  mistress 
together.  Bess  spent  the  evening  of  an 
eventful  life  in  happy  contentment, 
passing  many  hours  in  trj’ing  to  make 
up  her  mind  whether  the  gray  mare  or 
the  other  l)east  was  really  the  l)etter 
horse  of  the  pair. 

I  have  finished  with  the  dogs  I  have 
known  and  have  loved,  and  now  two 
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pairs  of  eyes  are  gazing  hard  at  me, 
and  two  eager  faces  seem  to  ask  wheth¬ 
er  I  can  have  the  heart  to  omit  all  men¬ 
tion  of  them.  They  are  a  very  hand¬ 
some  pair  of  little  ladies,  with  totally 
different  characters.  Pixie,  the  Dan- 
die  Dinmont,  in  appearance  a  typical 
specimen  of  her  breed,  is,  as  being  my 
wife’s  pet  she  ought  to  be,  a  charming 
companion  for  a  lady.  She  vastly  pre¬ 
fers  running  away  to  fighting,  unless, 
indeed,  there  is  a  rat  afoot.  Vixen, 
my  daughter’s  terrier,  poses  as  a  shy 
timid  little  thing,  but  realiy  has  the 
heart  of  a  lioness,  and,  like  the  immor¬ 
tal  Peppers  and  Mustards  of  Charlies- 
hope,  has  been  “regularly  entered, 
first  wi’  rottens— then  wi’  stoats 
or  weasels— and  then  wi’  tods  and 
brocks,”  and  may  be  said  to  fear 
“naething  that  ever  cam  wi’  a  hairy 
skin  on’t.”  She  is  a  restless  little  lady, 
and  the  master-spirit  of  the  pair,  occa¬ 
sionally  leading  staid  Pixie  astray,  and 
bringing  her  home  in  a  state  that  tells 
of  illegal  hunting. 

Yet  Vixen  has  matroniy  instincts, 
while  the  only  young  animal  that  Pixie 
is  decently  civil  to  is.  strange  to  relate, 
the  human  boy.  a  creature  which  she 
dearly  loves,  especially  when  it  is 
plural. 

The  third  dog  of  the  establishment,  a 
soulless  beast,  had  puppies  a  time  back. 
Vixen  and  Pixie,  hearing  the  news, 
trotted  off  to  the  stable.  The  former 
went  in  and  licked  each  puppy  all  over, 
by  way,  1  suppose,  of  signifying  her 
willingness  to  be  godmother.  But  Pixie 
only  put  her  head  inside  the  door,  and 
growled  out  her  entire  disapprobation 
of  the  whole  affair. 
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Since  the  landing  of  William  the 
Conqueror  in  this  country  England  has 
produced  a  phalanx  of  remarkable  men. 
whose  influence  in  their  respective 
walks  of  life  has,  by  the  vivida  vis 
anitni  they  have  displayed,  been  felt 
throughout  the  world;  and  it  is  a  some¬ 
what  striking  circumstance  that  prac¬ 
tically  the  -whole  of  these  master-minds 
have  at  some  period  of  their  lives  been 
connected — many  of  them  intimately— 
with  the  Metropolis.  It  has,  therefore, 
been  truly  said  that  the  history  of  Lon¬ 
don  is  an  epitome  of  the  history  of 
England;  but  during  the  last  few  years 
extensive  alterations  have  been  going 
on  in  “the  hub  of  the  universe,”  with 
the  result  that  many  ancient  landmarks 
are  being  sw'ept  away. 

The  most  extensive  improvement 
which,  for  several  centuries  at  least, 
has  been  carried  out  in  London  is  now 
in  progress— namely,  the  making  of  the 
new  thoroughfare  from  the  Strand  to 
Holborn.  The  total  cost  of  this  gigan¬ 
tic  undertaking  will  be  close  upon  live 
millions  sterling,  and  the  scheme  will 
take  several  years  to  complete.  As 
the  neighborhood  is  one  -which  has  not 
only  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the 
historical  drama  of  England,  but  is  in¬ 
dissolubly  connected  with  the  lives  and 
habits  of  those  who  during  a  very  long 
period  have,  inter  nlia,  been  distin¬ 
guished  in  the  world  of  letters,  an  ac¬ 
count  of  some  of  the  most  noteworthy 
incidents  which  have  taken  place  there 
will  be  interesting. 

The  new’  thoroughfare  will  necessi¬ 
tate  the  demolition  of  the  whole  of  the 
buildings  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Strand  from  Wellington  Street  to  St. 
Clement  Danes  Church.  A  crescent 
will  be  formed  here,  which  is  to  be 
bisected  in  the  centre  b.v  the  proposed 
new  avenue  to  Holborn,  the  result  be¬ 


ing  that  Holywell  Street,  Clare  Market, 
and  other  slums  familiar  to  the  readers 
of  Dickens  and  other  novelists  will  dis¬ 
appear,  thus  giving  to  the  entire  local¬ 
ity  a  dignity  which  it  never  before  pos¬ 
sessed.  In  this  connection  it  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  recall  some  of  the  historical 
events  which  have  taken  place  in  Fleet 
Street  and  the  Strand,  w’here  Dr.  John¬ 
son  in  his  day  found  “the  full  tide  of 
human  existence.” 

There  are  various  legends  connected 
with  the  earlj’  history  of  Fleet  Street; 
but  nothing  really  deflnite  is  known  ex¬ 
cept  that  it  derived  its  name  from  the 
Fleet— a  stream  which  at  one  time 
flowed  bright  and  clear  in  the  immedi¬ 
ate  vicinity,  but  which  is  now  used  as  a 
sew’er.  In  the  thirteenth  century  the 
thoroughfare  obtained  an  unenviable 
notoriety  owing  to  the  serious  riots 
w’hich  took  place  there,  and  later  it  be¬ 
came  noted  for  its  waxw’ork  exhibi¬ 
tions  and  processions,  its  coffee-houses 
and  taverns.  The  exploits  of  Wat 
Tyler,  w’hen  he  and  his  men  sacked  the 
Savoy  Church  and  part  of  the  Temple, 
afterw’ards  destroj’ing  the  forges 
placed  by  the  Knights-Templars  on 
each  side  of  St.  Dunstan’s  Church,  are 
w’ell  know’ll.  Eleanor  Cobham,  Duchess 
of  Gloucester,  did  “penance”  through 
Fleet  Street  w’hen  on  her  wa.v  to  St. 
Paul’s,  where  she  “offered”  at  the  high 
altar  on  account  of  witchcraft  practised 
against  Henry  VI;  and  it  may  be  re¬ 
called  that  Titus  Oates  was  pilloried  at 
Temple  Gate.  Scott  in  his  “Fortunes 
of  Nigel”  has  given  a  graphic  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  thoroughfare  in  the  stormy 
times  of  .lames. 

Interesting  as  are  the  historical  facts 
connected  with  Fleet  Street,  its  literary 
associations  have  a  greater  attraction; 
and  it  is  a  somew’hat  strange  coinci¬ 
dence  that  the  thoroughfare — many  of 
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the  old  buildings  in  which  are  being  de- 
uiolisiied,  and  w’hich  is  now  known 
throughout  England  as  the  place  where 
a  nuinl)er  of  the  London  dailies  are  pro¬ 
duced,  where  many  of  the  leading  pro¬ 
vincial  Journals  have  offices,  and  wdiere 
several  of  the  publishing  houses  have 
premises— was  the  very  spot  w’here 
Pynson,  who  w'orked  for  Caxton,  pub¬ 
lished,  in  14S3,  his  first  book;  so  that 
for  a  period  of  nearly  five  hundred 
years  the  locality  has  been  identified 
with  the  printing  trade,  which  is  still 
its  chief  claim  to  public  notoriety.  'I'he 
litterateur  who  more  than  any  one  else 
made  the  locality  famous  was  the  ec¬ 
centric  Dr.  Johnson,  w’ho  for  a  consid¬ 
erable  period  lived  In  the  immediate  vi¬ 
cinity.  It  was  in  his  w’alks  late  at 
night  or  early  in  the  morning,  to  and 
from  his  house  in  Bolt  Court  or  John¬ 
son's  Court,  that  he  used  to  put  cop¬ 
pers  into  the  bands  of  the  waifs  w’hom 
he  found  sleeping  in  the  doorways.  Tlie 
great  lexicographer,  who  was  never 
happy  out  of  London,  used  to  attend 
worship  at  the  Church  of  St.  Clement 
Danes,  where  there  is  now  a  brass  tab¬ 
let  recording  the  fact.  Although  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  Johnson  was, 
in  the  broad  sense  of  the  term,  a  re¬ 
ligious  man,  this  did  not  in  the  least 
prevent  him,  in  accordance  with  the 
custom  of  the  time,  from  taking  part 
in  festive  gatherings  at  which  he  was 
always  one  of  the  most  prominent  fig¬ 
ures.  It  was  at  the  various  gatherings 
in  Fleet  Street  that  he  was  always 
seen  at  his  best,  where  his  resounding 
periods  were  punctuated  with  laughter 
and  applause,  and  where  he  had  the 
faithful  Boswell  to  record  his  doings 
for  posterity. 

It  was  at  the  Devil  Tavern  that  John¬ 
son  gave  a  supper  to  celebrate  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  Mrs.  Lennox’s  first  novel, 
“The  Life  of  Harriet  Stuart.”  About 
twenty  guests  assembled,  including  the 
lady’s  husband,  who  was  a  tide-waiter 
in  the  Customs.  The  entertainment 
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was  as  remarkable  as  the  supper— a 
gigantic  apple-pie,  decorated  with  bay- 
leaves,  was  one  of  the  chief  dishes— for 
it  is  on  record  that  Johnson’s  face  at 
five  o’clock  the  next  morning  shone 
with  meridian  splendor  though  his 
drink  had  only  been  lemonade;  but  the 
major  portion  of  bis  guests,  together 
with  the  waiters,  were  sound  asleep, 
either  oil  the  floor  or  on  the  chairs.  He 
had  been  talking  most  of  the  night,  yet 
he  hud  to  assist  the  landlord  of  the 
house  in  awaking  his  guests,  who  left 
the  premises  at  eight  o’clock— just 
twelve  hours  after  they  had  assembled! 
The  celebrated  Doctor,  however,  was 
not  always  so  abstemious,  for  on  an¬ 
other  occasion  he  and  Boswell  met  at 
the  “Mitre,”  where  they  had  a  good 
supper  and  port  wine,  “of  which  John¬ 
son  then  sometimes  drank  a  bottle.” 
Boswell,  who  recalls  this  meeting, 
which  was  one  of  the  earliest  he  visited 
in  company  with  the  distinguished 
writer,  adds,  in  his  inimitable  way: 
“The  orthodox  High  Church  sound  of 
tlie  ‘Mitre,’  the  figure  and  manner  of 
the  celebrated  Samuel  Johnson,  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  power  of  his  conversation, 
and  the  pride  of  finding  myself  ad¬ 
mitted  ns  his  companion,  produced  a 
variety  of  sensations,  and  a  pleasing 
elevation  of  mind  beyond  what  I  had 
ever  before  experienced.” 

Another  famous  tavern  was  the  Cock 
Inn,  which  was  situated  on  the  spot 
now  occupied  by  a  branch  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  close  to  the  Law  Courts, 
but  the  business  of  which  was  a  few 
years  ago  transferred  to  the  opposite 
side  of  the  street.  Many  notable  gath¬ 
erings  have  taken  place  within  its 
walls  from  the  sixteenth  century  down 
to  the  time  when  Tennyson,  who  once 
had  chambers  in  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields, 
sang  its  praises  in  verse.  Pepys  men¬ 
tions  in  his  “Diary”  that  he  brought 
Mrs.  Knipp  the  actress  here,  of  whom 
the  amorous  Navy  clerk’s  wife  was 
very  Jealous,  and  not  without  reason. 
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for  on  one  occasion  they  “drank,  ate  a 
lobster,  and  sang,  and  mighty  merry 
till  almost  midnight.”  Mrs.  Pepys, 
however,  determined  to  put  a  stop 
to  these  meetings,  and  one  night  she 
went  to  his  bedside  and  threatened  to 
pinch  him  with  red-hot  tongs.  What 
result  this  threat  had  we  are  not  in¬ 
formed. 

It  is  curious  to  read  in  the  old  chron¬ 
icles  of  London  that  the  Strand,  which 
is  now  one  of  the  main  arteries  of  the 
Metropolis,  was  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII  described  as  a  thoroughfare,  “full 
of  pits  and  sloughs,  very  perilous  and 
noisome,”  and  that  the  high  road  be¬ 
tween  the  Temple  and  “the  village  of 
Charing”  was  so  deep  in  mire  as  to  be 
almost  impassable;  yet  it  was  by  this 
route  that  Cardinal  Wolsey,  when  he 
lived  in  Chancery  Lane,  used  to  ride 
in  full  state  to  Westminster  Hall.  Car¬ 
riages  were  not  then  In  use;  the  nobil¬ 
ity  used  to  be  carried  from  one  place 
to  another  in  sedan-chairs;  while  the 
poorer  classes  had  perforce  to  walk. 
Even  so  late  as  1625  there  were  only 
twenty  hackney-coaches  in  London;  but 
tliey  became  so  popular  that  in  ten 
years  the  Government  took  alarm  at 
tljeir  general  use,  and  endeavored  to 
limit  the  number.  Their  efforts  were 
for  a  short  period  successful;  but  in 
the  time  of  the  Commonwealth  these 
coaclies  were  again  introduced  in  very 
large  numbers.  One  of  the  first  in- 
habltants  of  the  Strand  of  whom  we 
have  any  authentic  record  was  Peter 
of  Savoy,  uncle  of  Henry  III.  After 
the  thoroughfare  had  been  deserted  by 
royal  personages,  the  bishops  erected 
their  famous  inns  there.  Selden  in  his 
“Table-Talk”  says  that  “anciently  the 
noblemen  lay  within  the  city  for  safety 
and  security;  but  the  bishop’s  houses 
were  by  the  water-side,  because  they 
were  held  sacred  persons  whom  nobody 
would  hurt.”  Gradually  the  great  no¬ 
blemen  liad  mansions  erected  there, 
and  their  memory  is  still  perpetuated 


by  the  streets  which  are  named  after 
them. 

Although  there  has  been  at  various 
times  much  discussion  as  to  how  the 
Strand  received  its  name,  it  is  general¬ 
ly  conceded  to  have  been  of  Saxon  ori¬ 
gin;  and  in  proof  of  this  it  is  stated 
that  upon  “the  Strand”  Earl  Godwin 
and  his  son  Harold  drew  up  their  land 
forces  in  the  Insurrection  which  they  led 
against  Edward  the  Confessor.  At  a 
later  period  the  Devereuxs,  the  Earls 
of  Essex,  the  Howards,  the  Cecils,  Vil- 
iiers,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  Pro¬ 
tector  Somerset,  and  a  host  of  others 
wlio  have  taken  a  prominent  part  In 
moulding  the  destinies  of  the  country 
resided  in  this  locality.  From  the  time 
wlien  Queen  Elizabeth  rode  in  state 
from  Westminster  to  St.  Paul’s  to  re¬ 
turn  thanks  for  the  victories  over  the 
Spanish  Armada,  the  Strand  has  wit¬ 
nessed  all  the  historic  State  pageants 
down  to  that  of  Queen  Victoria,  who  in 
1897  paid  a  visit  to  the  famous  Cathe¬ 
dral  on  the  occasion  of  her  Diamond 
•Tubilee. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed 
that  the  Strand  has  always  been  asso¬ 
ciated  either  with  Court  intrigues  or 
with  the  display  of  State  ceremonial, 
for  in  more  peaceful  times  it  has  also 
resounded  with  .the  mirth  of  the  poor 
children  of  the  neighborhood,  who  on 
the  spot  now  occupied  by  the  Church  of 
St.  Mary-le-Strand  have  danced  round 
the  famous  May-pole,  which  Is  thus  al¬ 
luded  to  in  the  “Dunciad:”— 

i 

Amidst  the  area  wide  they  took  their 
stand. 

Where  the  tali  May-pole  once  o’erlook’d 
the  Strand; 

But  now  as  Anne  and  Piety  ordain, 

A  churcli  collects  the  saints  of  Drury 
Lane. 

Holywell  Street,  which  is  better 
known  as  Booksellers’  Row,  is  now  be¬ 
ing  demolished  In  connection  with  the 
Strand  Improvement  scheme,  and 
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Wyi-h  Street,  an  adJuiuluK  thorough¬ 
fare,  will  8oon  auffer  the  same  fate. 
Both  theae  Htreeta,  which  are  Hituated 
between  St.  Mary-le-Straiid  and  St. 
Clement  DaneH,  have  a  remarkable 
history.  The  former  is  built  on  the 
site  of  the  famous  Holy  Well.  It  Is 
said  that  penitents  and  pilgrims  used 
to  visit  this  well  ns  early  ns  the  reign 
of  Ethelred,  and  It  was  well  known 
from  time  immemorial  as  “St  Clem¬ 
ent’s  Well.”  Bound  this  well  in  the 
early  Christian  era  newly  baptized  con¬ 
verts,  clad  in  white  robes,  were  wont 
to  assemble  to  commemorate  Ascen¬ 
sion  Day  and  AVhitsuntide;  and  in  later 
times,  after  the  murder  of  Thomas  ft, 
Becket  had  imnle  Canterbury  the  con¬ 
stant  resort  of  pilgrims  from  nil  parts 
of  England,  the  Holy  Well  of  St.  Clem¬ 
ent  was  a  favorite  hnltlng-plnce  of  the 
pious  cavalcades  for  rest  and  refresh¬ 
ment.  The  street  was  onee  described 
ns  “sweet,  wholesome  and  eleere,  and 
mueh  friMiuented  by  schollnrs  and 
yonthe  of  the  city  in  summer  evenings, 
where  they  walk  forth  to  take  aire." 
Whatever  might  have  been  the  merits 
either  of  the  well  or  the  strwt  in  by¬ 
gone  times,  its  only  claim  to  public  no¬ 
tice  in  the  present  generation  lay  In 
the  fact  that  It  was  one  of  the  few 
remaining  bits  of  Old  London. 

The  thoroughfare  In  recent  years  was 
inhabited  by  second-hand  booksellers, 
and  it  was  no  unusual  thing  to  see 
well-known  bibliophiles  endeavoring  to 
discover  rare  volumes  among  the  piles 
of  books  w’hlch  were  exposed  for 
sale. 

It  is  said  that  Gladstone  used  to  visit 
these  shops  In  his  earlier  years;  and  I 
myself  have  repeatedly  seen  Lord 
Halsbury,  who  has  occupied  the  Wool¬ 
sack  longer  than  any  Lord  Chancellor 
during  the  past  hundred  years,  stop  In 
front  of  one  of  the  boxes  containing 
books  labelled  “sixpence  each.”  As  he 
was  short  of  stature  and  rather  rotund 
in  figure,  few  of  the  regular  frequent¬ 


ers  of  Holywell  Street  recognized  the 
“Keeper  of  the  King’s  Conscience.” 

W’ych  Street,  leading  to  Clare  Market 
and  to  some  of  the  lowest  slums  in  this 
locality,  has  an  unenviable  notoriety. 
It  was  in  a  narrow  court  leading  out 
of  this  thoroughfare  that  the  notorious 
Jack  Sheppard  served  his  apprentice¬ 
ship  as  a  carpenter;  and  at  the  “hos- 
telrle”  which  formerly  stood  in  White 
Lion  Passage  this  daring  highwayman 
arranged  those  adventures  with  his 
ranfn'rcH  in  crime  which  caused  sucli 
a  sensation  at  the  time.  It  will  be  re¬ 
membered  that  in  1724  Jack  Sheppard 
and  a  man  nam(‘d  Blueskin  had  been 
<‘ondemned  to  death  for  stealing  cloth 
from  a  draper  in  the  Strand.  The  two 
were  halged  in  Newgate,  and  with 
great  cleverness  Sheppard  eflfwted  his 
escape,  only  to  la*  reeapturinl  and 
hanged  at  Tyburn.  The  capture  and 
hanging  of  this  notorious  criminal 
caused  a  gr<>at  sensation;  his  portrait 
was  painted  in  prison,  and  an  opera 
and  farce  were  comimsed  in  his 
honor. 

Another  famous  inn  in  Wycli  Street 
was  the  “.\ngel,”  from  which  Bishop 
Hooper  was  taken  in  ir>r>4  to  Gloucester 
to  be  burne<l  at  the  stake.  This  tavern 
also  figured  in  the  following  advertise¬ 
ment  which  appeared  in  tlie  “Public 
Advertiser”  in  March  17(ii>:  “To  be 
sold,  a  Black  Girl.  11  years  of  age;  ex¬ 
tremely  handy;  works  at  her  needle 
tolerably,  and  speaks  English  well.  In¬ 
quire  of  Mr.  Owen  at  the  Angel  Inn, 
behind  St.  Clement’s  Church  in  the 
Strand.” 

According  to  the  confession  of 
Thomas  Winter,  It  was  in  one  of  those 
houses  near  to  W.vch  Street  that  the 
Gunpoavder  Plot  was  hatched  in  1605. 
He  says:  “So  we  met  behind  St.  Clem¬ 
ent’s— Mr.  Catesby,  Mr.  Percy,  and  my¬ 
self;  and.  having  upon  a  primer  given 
each  other  the  oath  of  secrecy,  in  a 
chamber  where  no  other  body  was.  we 
went  after  Into  the  next  room,  and  re- 
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ceived  the  blessed  Sacrament  upon  the 
game.” 

This  locality,  which  is  now  the  home 
of  the  submerged  tenth,  was  at  one 
time  a  very  fashionable  quarter.  Drury 
Lane  was  named  after  the  great  family 
of  the  Druries,  who  once  lived  there; 
and  Glare  Market  after  Lord  Glare. 
The  fame  of  Drury  Lane  is  world-wide. 
Who  has  not  heard  of  the  famous  pan¬ 
tomimes  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  and 
of  the  many  famous  actors  and  ac¬ 
tresses  who  have  played  there?  Who 
has  not  read  of  the  wild  exploits  of 
Nell  Gwyn  the  flower-girl,  who  ob¬ 
tained  such  an  ascendency  over  the 
Merrie  Monarch?  Pepys  calls  her 
“Pretty  Nell,”  and  records  how  he  saw 
her  in  Drury  Lane  “standing  at  her 
lodging’s  door  in  her  smock  sleeves 
and  bodice,  a  mighty  pretty  creature.” 

Many  incidents  connected  with  the 
theatre— which  has  recently  obtained 
a  new  lease  of  life  owing  to  an  agree¬ 
ment  having  been  come  to  with  the 
ground-landlord,  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
—are  of  pathetic  Interest.  Sheridan 
was  at  one  time  the  lessee,  and  the 
burning  of  the  theatre  in  1809  marked 
the  beginning  of  bis  downfall.  When 
the  roof  fell  in  and  the  flames  illumin¬ 
ated  the  sky  for  miles  around,  Sheridan 
was  addressing  the  House  of  Gom- 
mons;  and  when  a  member  proposed 
that  the  House,  which  was  in  a  fever 
of  excitement,  should  adjourn,  the 
great  orator,  with  the  sang-froid  which 
at  that  time  characterized  him,  replied 
that  whatever  might  be  the  extent  of 
tlie  private  calamity,  he  hoped  it  would 
not  interfere  with  the  public  business  of 
the  country.  He  then  walked  calmly 
out  of  the  House.  Poor  Sheridan!  In 
spite  of  his  misfortunes,  which  Anally 
brought  him  to  penury,  he  struggled 
on  for  a  few  years,  until  he  was 
weighed  down  by  illness  and  debt. 
Many  of  bis  friends  deserted  him;  and, 
having  lost  an  election  at  Stafford,  he 
was  found  In  a  sponging-house  in 
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Tooke’s  Gourt,  Gursitor  Street,  off 
Ghancery  Lane.  He,  however,  re¬ 
mained  sanguine  almost  to  the  end.  A 
short  time  before  the  flnal  scene  be 
was  Invited  to  dinner  by  Rogers,  and 
there  met  Lord  Byron  and  Tom  Moore. 
On  bearing  some  days  later  that  Byron 
bad  privately  remarked  that  Sheridan 
had  written  the  best  comedy,  the  best 
operetta,  the  best  farce,  the  best  ad¬ 
dress,  and  delivered  the  best  oration 
ever  beard  in  England,  the  unhappy 
man  burst  into  tears.  Drury  Lane  is 
also  noted  as  being  the  scene  of  the 
great  riot  which  resulted  in  the  death 
In  Howard  Street  of  Mr.  Mountfort, 
who  succeeded  in  frustrating  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  Gaptain  Hill,  who,  with  Lord 
Mohun,  endeavored  to  kidnap  Mrs. 
Bracegirdle,  the  beautiful  actress,  as 
she  left  the  theatre.  Gaptain  Hill  had 
fallen  desperately  In  love  with  the  ac¬ 
tress,  but  she  refused  his  addresses.  It 
may  be  remarked  en  passant  that  Lord 
Mohun  was  afterw'ards  killed  in  a  duel 
with  the  Duke  of  Hamilton. 

When  the  new  street  from  Holbom 
to  the  Strand  Is  completed  several  of 
the  bouses  which  have  been  immortal¬ 
ized  by  Dickens  will  have  been  swept 
away.  One  of  the  few  old  coaching 
Inns  is  already  doomed— namely,  the 
“Black  Bull.”  This  famous  inn  was 
established  over  two  hundred  and  flfty 
years  ago,  and  for  a  very  long  period 
the  old  stage-coaches  which  Journeyed 
to  the  eastern  counties  before  railways 
were  established  started  from  here 
punctually  at  ten  o’clock  every  morn¬ 
ing.  The  building,  however.  Is  better 
know'n  to  readers  of  Dickens  as  being 
the  place  where  Mrs.  Gamp  and  Betsy 
Prig  nursed  Lewsome.  The  bouse  in 
which  Dickens’s  most  famous  charac¬ 
ter  is  supposed  to  have  lived  is  also 
coming  down.  This  Is  the  barber 
shop  in  Kingsgate  Street  where  Peck¬ 
sniff  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mrs. 
Gamp.  “Mr.  Pecksniff  had  been  to  the 
undertaker,  and  was  now  upon  his  way 
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Last  Night  1  Met  My  Own  True  Love. 
LAST  NIGHT  I  MET  MY  OWN  TRUE  LOVE. 
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Last  night  I  met  my  own  true  love 
Walking  in  Paradise; 

A' halo  shone  above  his  hair, 

A  glory  in  his  eyes. 

We  sat  and  sang  in  alleys  green, 
And  heard  the  angels  play; 

P.elleve  me,  this  was  true  last  night. 
Though  it  is  false  to-day. 

A.  Mary  F.  Robinson. 


PERSONAL  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  CECIL  RHODES. 


The  personality  of  Cecil  Rhodes  can 
best  be  revealed,  if  at  all,  by  the  few 
intimate  friends  who  knew  him  well 
through  the  changes  of  his  varied  ca¬ 
reer;  bis  actions  and  bis  place  in  his¬ 
tory  can  be  more  impartially  discussed 
by  those  who  are  entirely  free  from  the 
curious  attraction  he  exercised  over  all 
who  came,  for  however  brief  a  space, 
within  the  orbit  of  bVs  personal  influ¬ 
ence.  I  have  no  title  to  speak  of  him 
in  either  capacity.  But  it  happened  to 
me,  as  no  doubt  it  happened  to  many 
others,  to  enjoy  several  lengthy  and 
rather  confldential  conversations  with 
Rhodes  in  the  course  of  his  frequent 
visits  to  London  during  the  last  few 
years  of  his  life.  He  left  upon  my 
mind,  from  the  very  beginning  of  our 
limited  Intercourse,  a  definite  impres¬ 
sion,  which  deepened  each  time  I  talked 
with  him.  And  as  it  chanced  that  our 
conversations  turned  on  large  sub.Iects, 
and  were  in  some  cases  held  at  critical 
periods  of  his  fortunes,  my  recol¬ 
lections  may  be  worth  giving,  scanty 
and  fragmentary  as  they  necessarily 
are. 

My  first  interview  with  Rhodes  dates 
back  nearly  ten  years.  It  occurred  on 
the  10th  of  December,  1892.  Up  to 
that  time  the  managing  director  of  the 
Chartered  Company  had  been  to  me  a 
vtgue,  and  not  altogether  a  sympa¬ 


thetic,  figure.  I  had  followed  South 
African  affairs  with  some  attention, 
and  I  was  far  from  enthusiastic  over 
the  methods  and  constitution  of  Mr. 
Rhodes’s  Company.  I  recognized  the 
importance  of  keeping  open  the  road 
from  Cape  Colony  to  the  north,  and 
was  prepared  to  admit  that  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  Matabele  and  the  Mashoua 
should  be  placed  within  the  British 
sphere  of  influence,  if  only  to  exclude 
the  possibility  of  foreign  interference. 
But  I  held  that  if  the  work  of  conquest 
or  annexation  were  worth  doing,  it 
should  be  done  directly,  with  a  full  as¬ 
sumption  of  responsibility,  by  the  Im¬ 
perial  Government  Itself.  The  dele¬ 
gation  of  thff  duty  to  a  body  of  private 
adventurers,  aiming  primarily  at  their 
own  profit,  seemed  to  me  a  doubtful  ex¬ 
pedient;  and  the  Chartered  Company, 
with  its  mixture  of  high  politics  and 
Stock  Exchange  speculation,  I  regarded 
with  some  distrust.  W’hat  I  could 
gather  of  the  financial  arrangements  of 
the  concern  did  not  Increase  my  confi¬ 
dence;  and  I  felt  that  to  hand  over  a 
vast  territory,  containing  a  large  native 
population,  and  marching  with  the 
frontiers  of  foreign  States  and  colonies, 
to  this  characteristically  modern  vei- 
sion  of  the  East  India  or  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  was  a  hazardous  pro¬ 
ceeding.  At  any  rate.  I  did  not  think 
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that  such  a  corporation  should  be  al¬ 
lowed  such  extensive  poiitical  powers 
aiid  aimost  sovereign  prerogatives,  with 
the  right  to  maintain  and  controi  a 
considerable  armed  force.  These  views 
I  expressed  in  a  London  newspaper, 
the  “St.  James’s  Gazette,”  of  which  I 
was  then  editor,  Rhodes  had  his  at¬ 
tention-  drawn  to  my  articles.  At  all 
times  he  was  extremely  sensitive  to  the 
criticism  of  tlie  Press.  I  remember 
calling  upon  him  some  years  after¬ 
wards,  when  he  was  at  the  very  height 
of  his  inliuence  and  popularity  before 
the  temporary  eclipse  of  1896.  To  my 
surprise  I  found  the  lion  of  the  salons 
and  idol  of  the  pavement  in  a  very 
bad  temper,  smarting  under  the  sense 
that  he  was  not  properly  appreciated  in 
England.  I  endeavored  to  point  out 
that  this  was  an  error,  and  that,  in 
fact,  he  had  been  praised  and  flattered 
almost  to  excess.  Rhodes  was  not 
mollifled.  “Look  at  your  newspapers!” 
he  exclaimed.  “See  what  ‘Truth’  says 
al)out  me,  and  the  ‘Daily  Chronicle.’  ” 
The  attacks  of  these  two  journals  clear¬ 
ly  outweighed,  in  Rhodes’s  mind,  the 
chorus  of  enthusiastic  approval  with 
which  he  was  acclaimed  by  almost  all 
the  rest  of  the  English  Press. 

To  return  to  my  flrst  interview.  I 
happened,  shortly  before  the  date  men¬ 
tioned,  to  meet  a  person  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  Chartered  enterprise,  who 
attempted,  not  very  successfully,  to 
convert  me  to  a  more  favorable  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  project.  He  urged  me  to 
see  Rhodes,  and  arranged  a  meeting. 
At  the  appointed  time  I  presented  my¬ 
self  at  the  Burlington  Hotel.  My  cre¬ 
dentials  were  duly  passed  by  some 
members  of  the  little  court  of  secreta¬ 
ries  and  retainers,  whom  Rhodes  al¬ 
ways  had  about  him.  He  was  simple 
enough  in  bis  personal  habits,  but  there 
was  something  regal  in  his  dependence 
upon  his  suite.  He  required  his  trust¬ 
ed  favorites  and  henchmen  to  be  con¬ 
stantly  at  baud,  and  be  could  scarcely 


write  a  letter  without  the  assistance  of 
one  or  other  member  of  his  private 
Cabinet.  Eventually  I  found  myself 
at  the  end  of  a  large  room,  in  front  of 
a  large  man,  standing  before  a  large 
Are.  Size  was  the  first  external  im¬ 
pression  you  received  of  Cecil  Rhodes. 
In  whatever  company  you  met  him  he 
seemed  tlie  biggest  man  present.  Yet, 
though  tall  and  broadly  built,  his  stat¬ 
ure  was  not  really  phenomenal;  but 
there  was  something  in  the  leonine 
head,  and  the  massive,  loose  pose, 
which  raised  him  to  heroic  proportions. 
He  received  me  with  a  cordial  smile 
and  an  invitation  to  sit  down  in  one  of 
the  two  comfortable  arm-chairs,  which 
flanked  the  fireplace.  After  a  question 
or  two  to  break  the  ice,  he  began  to 
talk,  and  he  went  on  for  an  hour  al¬ 
most  without  intermission.  Sometimes 
I  put  in  a  word  or  two  to  open  the 
points,  and  switch  him  from  one  track 
to  another;  but  in  the  main  it  was  a 
monologue  by  Rhodes,  or  perhaps  I 
should  say  a  lecture  on  the  future  of 
South  Africa.  As  he  sat  up  in  his 
crumpled  tweed  suit,  with  his  left  foot 
twisted  round  his  right  ankle,  I  lay 
back  in  my  arm-chair  and  listened, 
amazed  and  fascinated,  while  the  rapid 
sentences  poured  out  of  the  broad  chest 
in  curiously  high  notes,  that  occasion¬ 
ally  rose  almost  to  a  falsetto.  Rhodes’s 
voice  was  peculiar.  It  was  uneven 
and  apparently  under  no  control.  Some¬ 
times  it  would  descend  abruptly,  but  as 
a  rule  when  he  was  moved  it  reached 
the  upper  part  of  the  register  in  odd, 
jerky  transitions.  But  If  It  had  been 
full  of  music  and  resonance  it  could 
have  bad  no  more  effect  upon  the  lis¬ 
tener.  I  never  beard  Rhodes  make  a 
speech  in  public,  and  I  am  told  he  was 
no  orator.  But  a  talker  be  was,  of  al¬ 
most  more  compelling  potency  tlian 
any  one  it  has  been  my  lot  to  hear. 
Readiness,  quickness,  an  amazing  argu¬ 
mentative  plausibility,  were  bis;  illus¬ 
trations  and  suggestions  were  touched 
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off  with  a  rough,  happy  hninor  of 
phrase  and  metaphor;  he  countered  dif¬ 
ficulties  with  a  Johnsonian  ingenuity; 
and  If  you  sometimes  thought  you  had 
planted  a  solid  shot  into  his  defences, 
he  turned  and  overwhelmed  you  with  a 
sweeping  Maxim-fire  of  generalization. 
Yet  in  all  the  intellectual  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  conversation  and  debate  he 
was  inferior  to  many  men  one  has 
known.  Wittier  talkers,  more  brilliant, 
far  better  read,  intinitelj’  closer  and 
more  logical  in  argument,  it  would  be 
easy  to  name.  But  these  men  produced 
no  such  impression  as  Rhodes.  It  was 
the  personality  behind  the  voice  that 
drove  home  the  words— the  restless 
vivid  soul,  that  set  the  big  body  fidget¬ 
ing  in  nervous  movements,  the  imagi¬ 
native  mysticism,  the  absorbing  ego¬ 
tism  of  the  man  with  great  ideas,  and 
the  unconscious  dramatic  instinct,  that 
appealed  to  the  sympathies  of  the  hear¬ 
er.  One  must  add  a  smile  of  singular 
and  most  persuasive  charm.  It  would 
break  over  the  stern  brickdust-colored 
face  like  the  sun  on  a  granite  hill,  and 
gave  to  the  large  features  and  the  great 
gray  eyes  a  feminine  sweetness  that 
was  irresistible.  I  once  asked  a  lady, 
who  lias  known  intimately  all  the  re¬ 
markable  men  of  our  generation— all 
the  statesmen,  soldiers,  orators,  wits, 
authors  and  courtiers— to  tell  me  which 
of  the  brilliant  throng  had  most 
impressed  her  with  the  force  and  vigor 
of  his  personality.  She  named  first  a 
certain  famous  and  tragic  figure,  now 
no  more,  and  next  to  him  she  placed 
Cecil  Rhodes.  Many  others  have  said 
the  same  thing.  Rhodes  could  conquer 
hearts  as  effectually  as  any  beauty 
that  ever  set  herself  to  subjugate  man¬ 
kind.  From  the  drawing-rooms  of 
Park  Lane  to  the  caves  of  the  Matoppo 
Hills  he  was  equally  successful.  The 
man  who  could  persuade  persons  so  lit¬ 
tle  alike  ns,  say,  Barney  Barnato  and 
Mr.  Stead,  as  Lord  Rothschild  and  Mr. 
Hofmeyr,  must  assuredly  have  had  a 
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most  unusual  power  of  evoking  sym¬ 
pathy. 

Tlie  causes  of  this  infiuence  are  not 
easy  to  analyze.  I  came  away  from 
my  first  Interview  with  Rhodes  rather 
fascinated  than  convinced.  It  w'as  the 
character  more  than  the  mind  one  ad¬ 
mired.  Then,  and  subsequently,  it 
seemed  to  me  that  Rhodes’s  w'eakness 
was  on  the  intellectual  side.  He  was 
not  a  clear  reckoner  or  a  close  thinker, 
but  rather— so  he  himself  admitted— a 
dreamer  of  dreams,  vague,  mighty, 
somewhat  impalpable.  Nor  did  it  seem 
to  me  that  he  was  an  originator  of 
ideas,  but  one  who  took  up  the  con¬ 
ceptions  of  others,  expanded  them, 
dwelt  upon  them,  advertised  them  to 
the  world  in  his  grandiloquent  fashion, 
made  them  his  own.  Of  late  years  he 
has  been  taken  as  the  typical  Imperi¬ 
alist.  But  in  1892  he  seemed  to  me  not 
an  Imperialist  at  all,  in  the  sense  in 
which  we  then  understood  the  term. 
He  had  risen  to  power  at  the  Cape,  it 
must  be  remembered,  as  the  opponent 
of  direct  Imperial  rule,  and  of  all  that 
was  known  at  “Downing  Street.”  His 
alliance  with  the  Afrikander  Bond  was 
based  on  joint  antipathy  against  the 
Colonial  Office.  When  he  talked  of 
eliminating  the  Imperial  factor  he  may 
liave  used  a  casual  phrase,  with  no 
very  precise  meaning;  but  in  fact  that 
was  what  he  wanted,  though  of  course 
he  did  not  mean  to  eliminate  the  Brit¬ 
ish  fiag  as  well.  His  ideal  was  South 
Africa  for  the  Afrikanders  utriusque 
juris.  Colonists  of  both  races  were 
to  be  worked  together  and  fed¬ 
erated  to  form  an  Afrikander 
nation,  just  as  the  Australians 
have  formed  an  Australian,  and  the 
people  of  the  Dominion  a  Canadian, 
nation.  To  some  of  us  in  1892  the  no¬ 
tion  of  bringing  about  this  result  by 
means  of  the  Dutch,  whose  hostility 
to  England  and  the  English  was  well 
known,  seemed  dangerous.  I  asked 
Mr.  Rhodes  if  the  end  would  not  be  a 
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secession  and  the  conversion  of  the 
Federation  to  an  independent  Republic. 
“Are  you  going  to  be  the  Bismarck  or 
the  Washington  of  South  Africa?”  I 
said.  Rhodes  had  his  full  share  of 
vanity,  and  was  delighted  at  being 
linked  with  these  great  names;  but  he 
hesitated,  in  order  to  ponder  the  ques¬ 
tion,  and  then  replied  with  much  seri¬ 
ousness,  “Oh,  Bismarck  for  choice  of 
course.”  I  suggested  that  his  alliance 
with  the  Dutch  Nationalists  might  real¬ 
ly  involve  a  danger  of  separation.  He 
denied  it  emphatically.  He  said  that 
he  had  joined  Mr.  Hofmeyr,  in  order  to 
bring  the  Dutch  into  Cape  constitu¬ 
tional  politics  and  to  prepare  the  way 
for  a  United  South  Africa,  able  to  man¬ 
age  its  own  affairs,  which  it  had  a 
perfect  right  to  do.  “You  people  at 
home,”  he  said,  “don’t  understand  us.” 
But  he  laughed  at  the  notion  of  seces¬ 
sion,  and  he  declared  that  neither  Hof¬ 
meyr  nor  any  other  Dutchman  would 
really  want  to  get  rid  of  English  su¬ 
premacy.  *‘W’e  must  have  the  British 
Navy  behind  us,”  he  said,  “to  keep 
away  foreigners.  W’e  all  know  that.” 
1  said  that  this  seemed  a  little  like  the 
idea  of  some  of  the  Irish  Home  Rulers. 
He  rose  to  the  hint  at  once:  “Yes.  and 
that  is  why  I  subscribed  money  to  the 
Nationalist  funds.  My  notion  is  that 
Ireland,  like  every  other  portion  of  the 
Empire  which  has  a  distinct  identity 
should  be  allowed  complete  control  of 
its  internal  government.  But  there 
must  be  representation  in  the  Imperial 
Parliament;  and  in  time.  I  suppose,  we 
shall  have  colonial  delegates  there  too. 
and  so  gradually  work  round  to  a  com¬ 
plete  federal  system.”  It  appeared  to 
me  that  his  liking  for  provincial  and 
local  autonomy  was  largely  based  on  a 
mistrust  of  the  methods  of  the  central 
authority,  and.  indeed,  of  the  insular 
Briton  generally.  On  this  occasion  and 
subsequently  I  heard  him  speak  with  a 
certain  contempt  of  the  home-staying 
Englishman.  Rhodes  sometimes  spoke 


of  England  and  the  English  with  that 
kind  of  irritation  which  many  energetic 
colonists'  and  Americans  feel  for  this 
comfortable  old  country,  with  its  innate 
conservatism,  its  arrogant  belief  in  it¬ 
self,  its  indifference  to  new  ideas,  and 
its  absorption  in  controversies  which, 
to  the  pushing  new  man  from  beyond 
the  seas,  seem  time-worn  and  thread¬ 
bare.  Mr.  Kipling’s  line  “What  do 
they  know  of  England  who  only  Eng¬ 
land  know?”  had  not  been  written  at 
the  date  of  my  first  meeting  with  Mr. 
Rhodes;  but  the  sentiment  it  conveyed 
was  shared  by  him  to  the  full.  He 
thought  of  the  British  Isles  as  a  few 
crowded  specks  of  European  territory, 
whose  swarming  millions  should  be 
given  room  for  expansion  in  the  vacant 
lands  of  the  ampler  continents.  He 
was  possessed— I  had  almost  said  ob¬ 
sessed— by  the  fear  that  if  we  neglected 
our  chances,  they  would  be  taken  from 
us  by  others,  and  the  English  people 
would  be  throttled  for  lack  of  breath¬ 
ing-space.  This  work  seemed  to  him 
of  such  paramount  importance  that 
everything  else  in  politics  sank  into 
insignificance  beside  it.  He  believed 
sincerely  that  the  service  he  had  ren¬ 
dered  the  nation  by  securing  Rhodesia 
as  a  field  for  British  colonization  could 
hardly  be  over-estimated,  and  he  was 
astonished  that  the  public  took  the  gi¬ 
gantic  benefaction  so  calmly.  He 
would  sometimes  speak  bitterly  of  the 
indifference,  as  he  conceived  it,  of  the 
Press  and  the  electorate  to  the  larger 
Issues  in  which  he  was  absorbed. 
“.Tameson  and  I,”  he  said,  “came  home 
after  giving  a  new  Dominion  to  the 
Empire;  and  we  found  that  nobody 
took  any  notice  of  us.  but  that  all  your 
people  were  full  of  excitement  because 
a  Mrs.  Somebody  hadn’t  been  elected 
to  the  School  Board.”  In  this,  no 
doubt,  there  was  some  lack  of  the  sense 
of  proportion,  which,  indeed,  was  not 
Rhodes's  strong  point.  The  domestic 
affairs  of  some  forty  millions  of  people 
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seemed  to  him  hardly  worth  consider-  knew  the  right  way  to  go  to  work  with 


Ing  when  any  question  of  territorial  or 
colonial  expansion  was  in  the  balance. 
Lord  Salisbury  once  recommended  the 
use  of  “large  maps”  as  a  corrective  to 
groundless  political  alarms.  Rhodes 
was  fond  of  large  maps  too,  but  they 
had  a  different  effect  upon  him.  He 
would  gaze  upon  the  great  polygon  be¬ 
tween  the  Transvaal  and  the  Zambesi 
which  he  had  colored  red,  and  expati¬ 
ate  upon  the  vastness  of  the  country; 
then  he  would  run  his  finger  northward, 
and  explain  how  Africa  was  to  be 
linked  up  and  thrown  open  by  his  Cape- 
to-Cairo  telegraph  and  railway.  It 
was  in  my  first  conversation  with  him 
that  I  heard  Rhodes  mention  this  proj¬ 
ect,  which  was  a  novel  one  to  me.  I 
hinted  some  doubts— whether  any  one 
would  want  to  use  the  through  route, 
whether  the  native  chiefs  and  slave 
traders  w’ould  not  interfere  with  the 
poles  and  wires.  Rhodes  took  up  the 
latter  point  with  one  of  his  touches  of 
cynical  humor:  “The  slavers!  Why, 
before  my  telegraph  had  been  running 
six  months  they  w’ould  be  using  it  to 
send  through  their  consignments  of 
slaves.”  Something  was  said  about 
the  Khalifa,  and  the  obvious  difllculty 
of  constructing  a  railway  through  the 
Equatorial  Provinces,  then  in  the 
iiands  of  fanatical  barbarians.  “You 
ask  me,”  said  Rhodes,  in  w’ords  which, 
I  believe,  he  afterwards  repeated  in 
public,  “how  I  am  going  to  get  the  rail¬ 
way  through  the  Soudan;  well,  I  don’t 
know’.  But  I  tell  you,  when  the  time 
comes  we  shall  deal  w’ith  the  Mahdi  in 
one  way  or  another.  If  you  mean  to 
tell  me  that  one  man  can  permanently 
check  an  enterprise  like  this.  I  say  to 
you  it  is  not  possible.”  This  was 
very  characteristic  of  Rhodes  In  two 
w’ays.  He  had  a  profound  belief  in 
destiny  and  in  the  pow’er  of  world- 
movements  to  fulfil  their  ends.  And 
he  had  also  a  conviction  that  almost 
any  man  could  be  “dealt  with,”  if  you 


him.  It  was  based,  I  suppose,  on  his 
own  experience,  for  he  had  been  singu¬ 
larly  successful  in  manipulating  and 
moulding  men  to  his  own  purposes. 
Prom  the  keen-eyed  speculators  in 
Kimberley  to  the  suspicious  savages  in 
the  Matoppo  caves,  there  were  few 
with  w’hom  he  had  failed  to  come  to 
terms  when  he  desired  to  make  them 
his  instruments  or  allies.  Partly  I  am 
sure  that  this  was  due  to  the  mere  per¬ 
sonal  infiuence,  the  “magnetism,”  to 
w’hlch  I  have  already  referred.  But 
Rhodes  was  always  a  belleveh  in  the 
arts  of  bargain  and  management.  He 
held  that  most  people  have  their  price, 
though  the  currency  is  not  always 
notes  or  checks  or  shares.  By  appeal¬ 
ing  to  a  person’s  vanity,  his  patriotism, 
his  ideals,  or  his  cupidity,  you  can  gen¬ 
erally  contrive  to  get  him  to  do  what 
you  want.  It  was  part  of  the  pi¬ 
quancy  of  Rhodes’s  character  that  he 
mingled  the  practical  shrewdness  of 
the  diamond  mart  and  the  gambling 
table  w’lth  bis  prophetic  visions  and 
imaginative  enthusiasms. 

He  could  deal  more  surely  with  men 
than  with  things.  His  weakness  seemed 
to  me  at  our  first  Interview— and  my 
opinion  was  confirmed  later— to  lie  in 
an  incapacity  for  strict  reasoning  or 
close  analysis,  an  utterly  insecure  grasp 
of  facts,  and  an  unwillingness  to  give 
definiteness  and  meaning  to  the  large 
and  somewhat  nebulous  generaliza¬ 
tions  in  which  bis  mind  lay  habitual¬ 
ly  immersed.  The  epithet  that  oc¬ 
curred  to  me,  when  I  had  conversed 
with  him  some  little  time,  was  “unedu¬ 
cated.”  Nor  do  I  think  it  was  unjusti¬ 
fied.  His  Will  has  shown  the  world 
that  he  had  the  noblest  conceptions  of 
the  value  and  political  results  of  a  high 
academic  culture.  In  the  Oxford  of 
the  future— an  Oxford  perhaps  modi¬ 
fied  and  transformed  by  his  benefac¬ 
tions— he  will  have  built  for  himself  a 
monument  are  perennius.  I  know,  too. 
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that  of  mere  school  and  book  learning 
he  had  as  much  as  many  other  men 
who  have  gone  high  in  the  active  pro> 
fessions  and  in  the  service  of  the  State. 
He  had  read  his  classics  and  his  Gib- 
l)on,  he  was  interested  in  history  and 
archaeology,  he  had  considerable  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  artistic  side  of  life. 
But  his  intellect  appeared  to  me.  with 
all  its  native  vigor,  essentially  unculti¬ 
vated  and  irregular.  He  shrank,  1 
think,  from  the  mental  effort  of  follow¬ 
ing  to  their  conclusions  his  own  trains 
of  thought,  and  he  had  a  quite  remark¬ 
able  incapacity  for  seizing  detail.  As 
a  prophet  he  was  sometimes  extraordi¬ 
narily  incorrect.  It  was  so  late  as 
July,  1899,  that  he  laughed  to  scorn  the 
alarms  of  those  who  feared  there 
would  be  war  with  the  Transvaal;  he 
would  as  soon  imagine  that  a  King  of 
Samoa  could  be  a  danger  to  the  British 
Empire  as  President  Kruger  and  that 
“unpricked  bubble”  the  military  power 
of  the  Boers.  When  I  saw  Rhodes  in 
December,  1892,  he  questioned  me  as 
to  one  of  my  objections  to  the  position 
of  the  Chartered  Company.  I  told  him 
that,  to  speak  frankly,  I  thought  his 
own  position  was  the  greatest  danger 
of  ali.  He  was  Premier  of  the  Cape, 
managing  director  of  the  Chartered 
Company,  and  virtual  dictator  of  Rho¬ 
desia;  and  he  had  a  miniature  army, 
with  horse,  foot  and  artillery,  at  his 
own  disposal.  “Some  time  or  other, 
Mr.  Rhodes,”  I  ventured  to  say,  “we 
may  find  that  you  are  making  a  little 
private  war  on  your  own  account,  with 
those  armed  police  of  yours.”  Rhodes 
was  not  offended,  but  he  scouted  the 
suggestion  as  fantastic.  “Why,”  he 
said,  “I  can’t  do  a  thing  without  hav¬ 
ing  to  consult  the  Colonial  Office.  If 
we  want  to  put  up  a  station-house  or 
a  telegraph-hut  we  have  a  sheaf  of  cor¬ 
respondence  with  Downing  Street. 
You  may  take  It  from  me  that  we 
couldn’t  move  our  police  en  masse  a 
mile  without  the  British  Government 


wanting  to  know  all  about  it.”  I  re¬ 
minded  Rhodes  of  his  words  after  the 
Raid.  “You  see,  Mr.  Rhodes,”  I  said, 
“I  was  right,  and  you  were  w'rong;  you 
did  make  war  on  your  own  account, 
and  the  British  Government  did  not 
know  all  about  it.”  Rhodes  was  sel¬ 
dom  without  an  answer;  and  on  this 
occasion  he  had  one— which  on  the 
whole  it  is  more  discreet  not  to  give. 

I  left  Rhodes  after  my  first  interview 
with  a  cordial  invitation  to  come  and 
see  him  whenever  he  was  in  London— 
a  permission  of  w'hich  I  took  advan¬ 
tage  several  times  in  the  course  of  the 
next  four  years.  In  these  conversa¬ 
tions  I  found  that  Rhodes  constantly 
and  unconsciously  recurred  to  the 
ideas,  and  sometimes  even  the  phrases, 
w’iiich  had  fixed  themselves  in  my  mind 
at  our  first  meeting.  A  confidential 
friend  of  his  once  said  to  me,  in  reply 
to  a  question  as  to  some  action  likely 
to  be  taken  at  a  critical  juncture,  “Oh. 
you  never  can  tell  what  Rhodes  will 
do.”  I  do  not  know  how  this  may 
liave  been;  but  I  am  sure  that  it  w'as 
often  quite  easy  to  predict  what  Rhodes 
would  say.  There  were  a  few  large 
thoughts  perpetually  vibrating  through 
his  brain,  and  you  had  only  to  touch 
the  right  key  to  get  one  or  other  note 
sounded.  Sometimes,  especially  in  a 
mi.xed  company,  he  w'as  apt  to  be 
distrait,  and  would  not  talk  at  all,  par¬ 
ticularly  if  he  imagined  that  an  at¬ 
tempt  was  being  made  to  lionize  him. 
I  have  seen  him  at  a  dinner-party, 
where  fashionable  ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men  were  chattering  about  Africa,  and 
Rhodes,  half  sulky  and  half  amused, 
would  talk  about  nothing  but  bridge  or 
pictures.  But  as  a  rule  it  was  easy  to 
get  him  to  discourse  on  his  theories 
and  projects.  Whatever  inconsistency 
there  may  have  been  in  his  actions,  his 
opinions,  so  far  as  I  could  perceive,  did 
not  vary.  In  fact,  he  repeated  him¬ 
self  a  good  deal,  having  a  kind  of  apos¬ 
tolic  fervor  in  expatiating  on  the  broad 
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simple  tenets  of  tbe  Rhodesian  religion. 
His  cardinal  doctrines  I  should  say 
were  these:  First,  that  insular  England 
was  quite  insufficient  to  maintain,  or 
even  to  protect,  itself  without  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  peoples  be¬ 
yond  the  seas  of  Europe.  Secondly, 
that  the  first  and  greatest  aim  of  Brit¬ 
ish  statesmanship  should  be  to  find  new 
areas  of  settlement,  and  new  markets 
for  the  products  that  would,  in  due 
course,  be  penalized  in  the  territories 
and  dependencies  of  all  our  rivals  by 
discriminating  tariffs.  Thirdly,  that 
the  largest  tracts  of  unoccupied  or  un¬ 
developed  lands  remaining  on  the  globe 
were  in  Africa,  and  therefore  that  the 
most  strenuous  efforts  should  be  made 
to  keep  open  a  great  part  of  that  con¬ 
tinent  to  British  commerce  and  coloni¬ 
zation.  Fourthly,  that  as  the  key  to 
the  African  position  lay  in  the  various 
Anglo-Dutch  States  and  provinces,  it 
was  imperative  to  convert  the  whole 
region  into  a  united,  self-governing, 
federation,  exempt  from  meddlesome 
Interference  by  the  home  authorities, 
but  loyal  to  the  Empire,  and  welcom¬ 
ing  British  enterprise  and  progress. 
Fifthly,  that  the  world  was  made  for 
the  service  of  man,  and  more  particu¬ 
larly  of  civilized,  white,  European  men, 
who  were  most  capable  of  utilizing  the 
crude  resources  of  nature  for  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  wealth  and  prosperity.  And, 
finally,  that  the  British  Constitution 
was  an  absurd  anachronism,  and  that 
it  should  be  remodelled  on  the  lines  of 
the  American  Union,  with  federal  self- 
governing  Colonies  as  the  constituent 
States. 

On  tbe  question  of  tariffs  be  had  a 
good  deal  to  say.  He  believed  in  some¬ 
thing  like  a  British  Zollverein.  He  had 
a  nervous,  almost  a  superstitious,  dread 
of  tbe  results  of  foreign  import-duties, 
apparently  thinking  that  it  might  be  in 
the  power  of  alien  Governments  to 
close  tbe  mills  and  factories  of  these 
islands,  and  almost  to  drive  our  teem¬ 


ing  population  to  starvation.  He  la¬ 
mented  that  we  had  not  long  ago 
formed  a  commercial  union  with  our 
colonies,  so  as  to  secure  a  free  market 
for  our  own  wares,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  have  in  our  bands  a  iever  with 
which  we  could  force  our  economic  op¬ 
ponents  into  reciprocity.  On  one  oc¬ 
casion  when  he  expatiated  on  this 
theme,  I  urged  that  some  of  our  own 
colonies  had  shown  themselves  more 
unfavorable  to  us  in  their  tariff-legis¬ 
lation  than  almost  any  foreign  State. 
“Yes,”  replied  Rhodes,  “but  you  ought 
never  to  have  allowed  the  Colonies  to 
protect  against  the  Mother  Country. 
It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that  to  dic¬ 
tate  to  them  on  questions  of  taxation 
is  to  interfere  with  their  local  liber¬ 
ties.  But  you  could  have  done  it 
easily  enough  when  you  granted  the 
constitutions.  You  could  have  made 
it  a  condition  that  they  should  not  levy 
import-duties  on  goods  brought  from 
England  or  from  any  other  part  of  the 
Empire.  If  they  had  started  on  this  ba¬ 
sis.  important  mercantile  interests  would 
have  become  identified  with  Free-trade 
in  every  colony,  and  you  would 
have  always  found  allies  in  resisting  a 
Protectionist  movement.  As  it  is,  the 
interests  are  bound  up  with  Protection, 
and  of  course  they  do  not  want  an 
alteration  of  the  system,  unless  you 
can  make  it  very  well  worth  their  while. 
It  is  a  difficult  matter  now;  but  there 
would  have  been  very  little  trouble 
if  you  had  gone  the  right  way  to  work 
at  the  start.”  As  to  the  species  of 
Divine  right  to  inherit  the  earth,  which 
he  claimed  for  the  Teutonic  races,  and  in 
particular  for  the  Anglo-Saxon  stocks,  I 
believe  it  was  grounded  mainly  in  a 
belief  in  their  efficiency.  He  had  a 
reverence,  such  as  is  more  common 
now  among  Americans  than  English¬ 
men,  for  enterprise  on  an  extensive 
scale.  Man  in  this  view  was  clearly 
an  active  animal.  He  was  made  to  do 
“big”  things,  and  to  do  them  in  a  mod- 
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ern.  scientiflc,  progressive  manner. 
With  the  obstructionist,  who  clogged 
the  wheelsof  the  machine,  whether  from 
indolence,  ignorance,  or  an  exagger¬ 
ated  regard  for  the  past,  he  hud  no  pa¬ 
tience.  Some  mouths  before  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  South  African  War  I  was 
dining  with  him  and  a  number  of  his 
friends,  who  were  mostly  Interested  in 
one  way  or  other  in  Uhodesian  or 
Transvaal  affairs.  The  conversation 
turned  on  the  condition  of  Joliaunes- 
burg.  tlie  grievances  of  the  Ultianders, 
and  tlie  possible  attitude  of  Great  Brit¬ 
ain.  “If  I  were  in  the  position  of  the 
Kritisli  Government,”  said  Rhodes,  “I 
should  say  to  old  Kruger,  ‘Mr,  Kruger, 
you  are  interfering  with  business,  and 
you  will  have  to  get  out  of  the  way.’  ” 
The  little  speech  was  characteristic; 
so,  by  the  way,  was  the  pronounciation 
of  the  ex-Presldent’s  name.  Rhodes, 
ns  I  have  said,  had  no  mastery  of  de¬ 
tail.  In  his  thirty  years  in  South  Af¬ 
rica  he  had  not  learned  how  Dutch 
words  should  be  spoken.  He  called 
his  ancient  enemy  “old  Krooger,”  like 
the  man  in  the  street. 

My  most  interesting  talk  with  Rhodes 
occurred  in  the  early  days  of  February, 
1890.  after  the  shattering  collapse  of 
Jameson’s  failure,  when  the  deeply  com¬ 
promised  Cape  Premier  hastened  to 
England  to  “face  the  music.”  I  was 
anxious  to  see  him.  Knowing  that  he 
was  an  early  riser,  I  thought  I  should 
have  the  best  chance  of  catching  him 
disengaged  if  I  went  before  most  other 
callers  were  out  of  bed.  So  on  the 
second  morning  after  his  arrival,  at 
about  eight  o’clock,  I  sent  in  my  name 
at  the  Burlington  Hotel.  My  access 
to  Rhodes  on  this  occasion,  when 
few  but  intimate  friends  were 
allowed  to  approach  him,  was  facili¬ 
tated  by  the  fact  that  he  had  been 
rending  some  articles  of  mine  on  the 
events  of  the  preceding  mouth.  I  was 
no  apologist  for  the  Raid,  nor  have  I 
ever  bet'n  able  to  regard  Rhodes’s  parti¬ 


cipation  in  the  plot  against  the  Trans¬ 
vaal  Republic  as  anything  but  an  un¬ 
pardonable  breach  of  trust  and  a  mon¬ 
strous  abuse  of  the  exceptional  powers 
and  privileges  which  had  been  con¬ 
ferred  upon  liim.  But  if  I  did  not  ex¬ 
cuse  his  conduct.  I  thought  it  was  pos¬ 
sible  to  explain  it;  and,  as  it  happened, 
my  explanations  were  very  much  on 
the  lines  of  those  which  he  himself 
would  have  framed.  On  this  morning 
—the  (ith  of  February,  1890— I  was 
taken  up  to  Rhodes  in  his  bedroom. 
He  had  risen,  but  was  not  quite 
dressed,  and  as  he  talked  he  walked 
feverishl.v  up  and  down  the  room, 
awkwardly  completing  his  toilet.  He 
had  been  dining  out  the  evening  before; 
the  dress  clothes  he  had  worn  were 
scattered  in  disorder  about  the  room; 
the  large,  rather  bare,  hotel  apartment 
seemed  strangely  cold  and  friendless 
in  the  chilly  light  of  the  grim  London 
morning;  and  the  big  man,  w’lth  the 
thatch  of  gray-brown  hair,  who  paced 
up  and  down  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  was  a 
pathetic,  almost  a  desolate  tigure.  He 
was  much  changed  by  these  few  bitter 
weeks  of  suspense  and  suffering. 
Through  the  ruddy  bronze  of  the  sea- 
wind  and  the  veldt  breezes  his  cheeks 
showed  gray  and  livid;  he  looked  old 
and  worn.  He  asked  me  to  sit  down 
while  he  finished  dressing;  and  present¬ 
ly  he  began  to  talk  about  the  Raid  and 
the  conspiracy,  I  had  felt  some  diffi¬ 
dence  in  approaching  the  subject;  but 
he  was  full  of  it— too  fuli  to  keep  si¬ 
lence.  He  was,  as  I  have  said,  always 
candid;  but  on  this  occasion,  consider¬ 
ing  the  circumstances  in  which  he 
stood  and  my  own  comparatively  sliglit 
acquaintance  with  him,  I  was  amazed 
at  his  freedom.  I  thought,  indeed, 
that  he  was  saying  too  much,  and  more 
than  once  I  tried  to  check  him  and  rose 
to  go;  but  he  evideutlj*  wanted  to  talk 
—I  suppose  to  ease  his  mind  after  a 
sleepless  night— and  he  begged  me  to 
remain  till  be  bad  finished  bis  story. 
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Much  of  what  he  said  cannot  be  re¬ 
peated,  at  any  rate  for  the  present;  a 
good  deal  was  subsequently  repeated, 
by  Rhodes  himself,  before  the  Raid 
Committee  and  in  other  quarters.  He 
was  at  the  time  rather  bitter  against 
the  Johannesburgers,  on  whom  he  laid 
the  responsibility  for  Jameson’s  lack 
of  success.  “We  have  made  a  mis¬ 
take,”  he  said  more  than  once.  “It  was 
a  failure;  and  shall  I  tell  you  why  It 
was  a  failure?  Because  the  fellows  In 
Johannesburg  were  afraid.”  As  I 
thought  that  the  conduct  of  the  Rand 
reformers  contrasted  on  the  whole  very 
favorably  with  that  of  the  outside 
bunglers,  1  expressed  some  dissent 
from  this  opinion.  Rhodes,  however, 
would  not  hear  of  any  excuses  for  the 
action,  or  the  Inaction,  of  his  allies  In 
the  Gold  Reef  city.  I  believe  that  he 
was  subsequently  reconciled  to  them; 
but  at  that  moment  he  spoke  of  them 
In  terms  by  no  means  flattering.  From 
this  very  candid  exposition  of  his  own 
motives  and  expectations,  I  derived  a 
strong,  and,  I  think,  perfectly  correct 
impression  that  Rhodes’s  intervention 
In  the  Johannesburg  conspiracy  was 
due  quite  as  much  to  fear  of  the  Ult- 
lauders  as  to  animosity  against  Mr. 
Kruger.  Rhodes  disliked  the  reaction¬ 
ary  Dutch  oligarchy  at  Pretoria;  but 
he  also  rather  despised  it,  and  believed 
that  it  was  bound  to  fall  before  long 
by  its  inherent  weakness,  w'hlch  he 
greatly  over-estimated.  He  was,  how¬ 
ever,  possessed  by  a  genuine  apprehen¬ 
sion  that  it  might  be  succeeded  by  a 
Republican  Government  which  might 
be  anti-imperialist  and  perhaps  anti- 
British.  He  knew  that  among  the 
leading  reformers  at  Johannesburg 
there  were  Americans,  many  Austra¬ 
lians  and  Cape  Afrikanders,  some  Ger¬ 
mans  and  other  foreigners.  They  ob¬ 
jected  to  the  Krugerite  regime,  which 
dipped  into  their  pockets  and  shackled 
their  enterprise;  but  they  had  no  liking 
for  Downing  Street,  and  many  of  them 


had  even  a  very  qualified  affection  for 
the  Union  Jack.  Rhodes  put  it  some¬ 
what  in  this  way:— 

I  knew  that  in  five  years  there  would 
be  250,000  white  settlers  in  the  Rand. 
In  ten  years  there  might  be  half  a  mil¬ 
lion  or  more.  Now,  that  large  European 
population,  with  Its  enormous  wealth 
and  industrj’,  w'ould  inevitably  become 
the  political  centre  of  all  South  Africa. 
If  we  let  things  alone,  the  Uitlanders 
were  certain,  sooner  or  later,  to  turn 
out  Kruger  and  his  lot,  to  get  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  Transvaal  administration, 
and  to  make  the  Republic  a  modern, 
financial  and  progressive  State,  which 
w'ould  draw  all  South  Africa  after  it. 
But  they  would  have  done  it  entirely 
by  their  own  efforts.  They  would  owe 
no  gratitude  to  England,  and.  Indeed 
they  might  feel  a  grudge  against  the 
Home  Government  for  having  left 
them  in  the  lurch  so  long.  They  would 
take  very  good  care  to  retain  their  in¬ 
dependence  and  their  flag,  with  i)er- 
haps  a  leaning  towards  some  foreign 
power,  and  all  the  Afrikander  world 
would  gradually  recognize  their  leader¬ 
ship.  So  that,  in  the  end,  instead  of 
a  British  Federal  Dominion,  you  would 
get  a  United  States  of  South  Africa, 
with  its  capital  on  the  Rand,  and  very 
likely  it  would  be  ruled  by  a  party  that 
would  be  entirely  opposed  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish  connection.  In  fact,  you  would 
lose  South  Africa,  and  lose  it  by  the 
efforts  of  the  English-speaking  minor¬ 
ity  in  the  Transvaal,  who  are  at  pres¬ 
ent  anti-British  as  well  as  anti-Kruger, 
I  saw  that  If  left  to  itself  this  section 
would  become  predominant  when  the 
Dutch  oligarchy  was  expelled.  That 
was  why  I  went  into  the  movement.  I 
joined  with  the  wealthy  men  who  were 
ready  to  give  their  money  to  overthrow 
Kruger,  so  that  we  might  be  able  to 
turn  the  revolution  in  the  right  direc¬ 
tion  at  the  right  time.  You  may  say, 
“Rhodes  should  have  left  it  alone;  it 
was  no  business  of  his.”  Yes;  and  if 
I  had  done  so,  there  was  the  certainty 
that  the  revolution  would  have  been 
attempted— perhaps 'not  just  now,  but 
In  two  years,  three  years,  or  flve  years 
—all  the  same;  that  it  would  have  sue- 
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ceeded;  and  then  the  money  of  the 
capitalists,  the  influence  of  the  leading 
men  in  Johannesburg,  would  have  been 
used  in  favor  of  this  new  and  more 
powerful  Republican  (Jovernment, 
which  would  have  drifted  away  from 
the  Empire  and  drawn  all  South  Af¬ 
rica— English  as  well  as  Dutch— after 
it. 

I  had  much  more  talk  with  Rhodes 
on  the  subject,  both  on  this  day  and 
subsequently.  But  the  passage  I  have 
reproduced,  as  nearly  as  iwsslble  in  his 
own  words,  has  always  seemed  to  me 
the  gist  of  Rhodes’s  whole  defence  of 
his  action  in  1895.  His  view  was  that 
we  had  to  choose  between  helping  to 
overturn  the  Pretoria  Government  our¬ 
selves  and  seeing  it  done  without  our 
assistance.  That  it  would  be  accom¬ 
plished  in  one  way  or  the  other,  and 
before  very  long,  he  felt  convinced.  He 
was  afraid  of  the  Republican  senti¬ 
ment.  which  foreign  influences.  Dutch 
example  and  the  general  dislike  of 
“Downing  Street.”  had  bred  in  South 
Africa:  and  he  shivered  at  the  possi¬ 
bility  that  the  new  Afrikander  nation 
of  his  dreams  might  be  created  in  a 
mood  of  angry  distrust  of  Great  Brit¬ 
ain.  Rhodes  frankly  repudiated  the 
rather  innocent  theory  that  he  would 
ha\e  been  content  with  a  redress  of 
the  Uitlanders'  grievances  and  a  mere 
change  of  personnel  at  Pretoria.  He 
laughed  when  this  idea  was  broached, 
and  said  in  his  emphatic  fashion.  ‘T 
wasn't  taking  all  this  trouble  to  turn 
out  old  Kruger  and  put  J,  B.  Robinson 

or -  in  his  place.”  He  repeated  the 

sentence  before  the  Raid  Committee, 
with  a  difference.  In  the  blank  I  have 
left  would  be  inserted  the  name  of  one 
of  the  Johannesburg  Reform  leaders, 
who  was  closely  associated  with  the 
conspiracy  and  Jameson’s  attempt. 
Rhodes  was,  .1  think,  quite  aware  that 
a  mere  internal  movement  at  Johannes¬ 
burg,  in  which  the  settlers  might  have 
had  the  assistance  or  benevolent  neu¬ 


trality  of  many  of  the  moderate  Dutch, 
would  have  had  considerable  chances 
of  success.  But  from  his  own  point  of 
view  this  success  would  have  been 
equivalent  to  failure.  He  considered 
it  necessary  that  the  overthrow  of  the 
Kruger  tyranny  should  not  be  the  un¬ 
aided  work  of  the  oppressed  Uitlanders 
themselves. 

Such,  at  any  rate,  was  Rhodes’s  aim 
and  purpose  in  the  most  debatable  por¬ 
tion  of  his  career.  Men  will  differ  as 
to  how  far  the  large  Imperial  objects 
he  had  in  view  can  be  held  to  justify 
the  steps  by  which  he  endeavored  to 
carry  them  out.  1  doubt  whether 
Rhodes  was  much  interested  in  the 
question  himself.  Absorbed  in  the 
contemplation  of  great  ends,  he  was  in¬ 
different  to  the  means  by  which  his  re¬ 
suits  were  to  be  attained.  His  abhor¬ 
rence  of  detail  he  carried  into  the  mor¬ 
al  sphere;  right  and  wrong  were  to  be 
judged  by  large  cosmic  standards,  not 
by  the  rules  of  a  morality  which  I  sup¬ 
pose  he  thought  merely  conventional. 
His  vision  of  the  future  was  too  vivid 
to  be  blurred  by  such  considerations. 
There  was  something  of  the  poet,  the 
seer— at  once  heroic  and  childlike— in 
this  antinomianism.  “A  great  roman¬ 
cer— a  splendid  child,”  said  Rpbert 
Louis  Stevenson  of  Scott.  Rhodes',  too, 
was  a  great  romancer,  though  his  dra¬ 
mas  and  stories  were  not  written  in 
words;  and  sometimes,  when  you  lis¬ 
tened  to  his  glowing  rhapsodies,  you 
felt  that  he  had  lost  his  hold  on  the 
ethics,  as  well  as  the  facts,  of  the 
small  real  world  about  us,  so  busy  was 
his  imagination  with  that  wider,  fuller 
future  in  which  he  commonly  dwelt. 
When  you  listened  to  his  talk  you 
found  yourself  carried  away  by  the 
contagion  of  his  enthusiasm.  You  for¬ 
got  the  logical  weakness  of  the  imagi¬ 
native  structures  he  raised,  the  shad¬ 
owy  basis  on  which  they  often  rested. 
You  remembered  only  that  you  were 
in  the  presence  of  a  man  dominated  by 
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an  inspiring  faith,  and  an  ambition  in 
which  there  was  nothing  narrow  or 
merely  selfish.  Most  people,  even  those 
who  have  been  immersed  in  the  petty 
worries  of  party  politics  and  the  sordid 
cares  of  amassing  wealth,  have  tlieir 
idealistic  side;  and  Rhodes  appealed  to 
it.  There  are  shrewd  financiers,  keen 
men  of  action,  life-long  worshippers  of 
money  and  material  success,  to  whom 
a  belief  in  Cecil  Rhodes  became  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  religion.  Minds  of  more 
subtlety  and  more  accurate  intelligence 
than  his  own  yielded  to  his  sway.  He 
never  gained  a  more  genuine  triumph 
tlian  when  he  appeared  before  the  Raid 
Committee  in  Westminster  Hall,  in 
18i)7.  I  was  present  at  his  first  exami¬ 
nation,  and  I  thought  lie  liad  failed 
badly.  Rhodes  seemed  outclassed  by 
the  fine  trained  intellects  of  the  states¬ 
men,  the  great  lawyers,  the  scholars 
and  administrators,  who  sat  round  the 
horseslioe  table  and  probed  liim  with 
searching  questions.  His  loose  meth- 

Tbe  Nlnete«ath  Century  and  After. 


ods,  his  uncertain  grasp  of  facts,  his 
rough  use  of  language,  gave  him  for  a 
moment  an  air  of  inferiority.  He  was 
like  an  uneducated  swordsman  clum¬ 
sily  pariying  the  rapier-play  of  a  mas¬ 
ter.  But  after  the  first  day  the  sym¬ 
pathetic  force  of  character  produced  its 
effect.  Rhodes  haughtily  abandoned 
the  embarrassing  role  of  a  defendant 
endeavoring  to  turn  a  bad  case  into  a 
good  one  under  hostile  cross-examina¬ 
tion.  The  witness-chair  became  a 
platform;  and  Rhodes,  gathering  his 
prophetic  robes  about  him,  proceeded 
to  lecture  his  judges  on  the  great  Afri¬ 
can  question,  on  the  road  to  the  north, 
tlie  possible  designs  of  Germany,  the 
misdeeds  of  “old  Kruger,”  the  para¬ 
mount  duty  of  Great  Britain.  The 
Commissioners  listened  bewildered,  in¬ 
terested,  fascinated,  overcome  by  the 
frank  egotism  of  a  great  personality 
too  much  absorbed  in  its  ideas  to  be 
conscious  of  itself. 

Sidney  Low. 
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We  leave  the  br^kcp  higliway,  chan¬ 
nelled  by  rains  aivd  |fetted  by  ox-Avag- 
ons,  and  plunge  into  the  leafy  coolness 
of  a  great  wood.  Great  i^  circumfer¬ 
ence  only,  for  the  blue  gums  and  pines 
and  mimosa  bushes  are  scarcely  six 
years  old,  though  the  feathery  leafage 
and  the  frequency  of  planting  make  a 
thicket  of  the  young  trees.  The  rides 
are  broad  and  grassy  as  an  English 
holt,  dipping  into  hollows,  climbing 
steep  ridges,  and  showing  at  in¬ 
tervals  little  side-alleys,  ending  in 
green  hills,  with  the  accompani¬ 
ment  everywhere  of  the  spicy 
smell  of  gums  and  the  deep  rooty 
fragrance  of  pines.  Sometimes  all 


alien  woodland  ceases,  and  we  ride 
through  aisles  of  fine  trees,  which  have 
nothing  save  height  to  distinguish  them 
from  Rannoch  or  Rothiemurchus.  A 
deer  looks  shyly  out,  which  might  be  a 
roebuck;  the  cooing  of  doves,  the  tap  of 
a  woodpecker,  even  the  hawk  above  in 
the  blue  heavens,  have  nothing  strange. 
Only  an  occasional  widow-bird  with  its 
ridiculous  flight,  an  ant-heap  to  stum¬ 
ble  over,  and  a  clump  of  scarlet  veld- 
flowers  are  there  to  mark  the  distinc¬ 
tion.  Here  w’e  have  the  sign  visible, 
of  man’s  conquest  over  the  soil,  and 
of  the  real  adaptability  of  the  land. 
With  care  and  money  great  tracts  of 
the  liigh-veld  might  change  their  char- 
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acter.  An  English  country-house,  with 
deer-park  and  coverts  and  fish-ponds, 
could  be  created  here  and  in  many  kin¬ 
dred  ^»laces,  where  the  owner  might 
forget  his  continent.  And  in  time  this 
will  happen.  As  the  rich  man  pushes 
farther  out  from  the  city  for  his  home, 
be  will  remake  the  most  complaisant 
of  countries  to  suit  his  taste,  and,  save 
for  climate  and  a  certain  ineradicable 
fiora  and  fauna,  patches  of  Surrey 
and  Perthshire  will  appear  on  this 
kindly  soil. 

With  the  end  of  the  wood  we  come 
out  upon  the  veld.  What  is  this  mys¬ 
terious  thing,  this  veld,  so  full  of  mem¬ 
ories  for  the  English  race,  so  omni¬ 
present,  so  baffling?  Like  the  words 
“prairie,”  “moor”  and  “down,”  it  is 
easy  to  make  a  rough  mental  picture 
of.  It  will  doubtless  become  in  time, 
when  South  Africa  gets  herself  a  liter¬ 
ature,  a  conventional  counter  in  de¬ 
scription.  To-day  every  London  shop- 
boy  knows  what  this  wilderness  of 
coarse  green  or  brown  grasses  is  like; 
he  can  picture  the  dry  streams,  the 
jagged  kopjes,  the  glare  of  summer 
and  the  bitter  winter  cold.  It  has  en¬ 
tered  into  patriotic  jingles,  and  has 
given  a  mise-en-scdne  to  crude  melo¬ 
drama.  And  yet  no  natural  feature 
was  ever  so  hard  to  fully  realize.  One 
cannot  think  of  a  monotonous  vast¬ 
ness,  like  the  prairie,  for  it  is  every¬ 
where  broken  up  and  varied.  It  is  too 
great  for  an  easy  appreciation,  as  of 
an  English  landscape,  too  subtle  and 
diverse  for  rhetorical  generalities— a 
thing  essentially  mysterious  and  indi¬ 
vidual.  In  consequence  it  has  a  charm 
which  the  common  efforts  of  mother 
earth  after  grandiloquence  can  never 
possess.  There  is  something  homely 
and  kindly  and  soothing  in  it,  some¬ 
thing  essentially  humane  and  fitted  to 
the  needs  of  human  life.  Climb  to  the 
top  of  the  nearest  ridge,  and  after  a 
broad  green  valley  there  will  be  an¬ 
other  ridge  Just  the  same;  cross  the 


mountains  fifty  miles  off,  and  the  coun¬ 
try  will  repeat  itself  as  before.  But 
this  sameness  in  outline  is  combined 
with  an  infinite  variety  in  detail,  so 
that  we  readily  take  back  our  first 
complaint  of  monotony,  and  wonder  at 
the  intricate  novelty  of  each  vista. 

Here  the  veld  is  simply  the  broad 
green  side  of  a  hill,  with  blue  points  of 
mountain  peeping  over  the  crest,  and  a 
ragged  brown  road  scarred  across  it. 
The  road  is  as  hard  as  adamant,  a 
stiff  red  clay  baked  by  the  sun  into 
porphyry,  with  fissures  yawning  here 
.and  there,  so  deep  that  often  it  is  hard 
to  see  the  gravel  at  the  bottom.  A 
cheerful  country  to  drive  in  on  a  dark 
night  in  a  light  English  cart,  but  less 
deadly  to  the  lumbering  wagons  of  the 
farmer.  We  choose  the  grass  to  ride 
on,  which  grows  in  coarse  clumps  with 
bare  soil  between.  Here,  too,  are  traps 
for  the  loose  rider.  A  conical  ant-heap 
with  odd  perforations,  an  ant-bear 
hole  three  feet  down,  or,  most  insidi¬ 
ous  of  all.  a  meerkat’s  hole  hidden  be¬ 
hind  a  tuft  of  herbage.  A  good  pony 
can  gallop  and  yet  steer,  provided  the 
rider  trusts  it;  but  the  best  will  make 
mistakes,  and  on  occasion  roll  over  like 
a  rabbit.  Most  men  begin  with  a 
dreary  apprenticeship  to  spills;  but  it 
is  curious  how  few  are  hurt,  despite 
the  hardness  of  the  ground.  One  soon 
learns  the  art  of  falling  clear  and  fall¬ 
ing  softly. 

The  four  o’clock  December  sun 
blazes  down  on  us,  raising  hot  odors 
from  the  grass.  A  gray  African  hare 
starts  from  its  form,  a  meerkat  slips 
away  Indignantly,  a  widow-bird,  coy 
and  ridiculous  like  a  filrtatlous  widow, 
flops  on  ahead.  The  sleepy,  long-horned 
Afrikander  cattle  raise  listless  eyes  as 
we  pass,  and  a  few  gaudy  butterflies 
waver  athwart  us.  Otherwise  there  is 
no  sound  or  sight  of  life.  Flowers  of 
rich  colors— chrysanthemums,  gentians, 
geraniums— most  of  them  variants  of 
familiar  European  species,  grow  in 
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clumps  so  lowly  that  one  can  only  ob¬ 
serve  them  by  looking  directly  from 
above.  It  is  this  which  makes  the  veld 
so  colorless  to  a  stranger.  There  are 
no  gowans  or  buttercups  or  heather,  to 
blazon  it  like  a  spring  meadow  or  an 
August  moorland.  Five  yards  off,  and 
nothing  is  visible  but  the  green  stalks 
of  grass  or  a  red  boulder. 

At  the  summit  of  the  ridge  there  is  a 
breeze  and  a  far  prospect.  The  road 
still  runs  on  up  hill  and  down  dale, 
through  the  distant  mountains,  and  on 
to  the  great  pastoral  uplands  of  Rus- 
tenburg  and  the  far  northwest.  On 
either  side  the  same  waving  grass,  now 
gray  and  now  green  as  the  wind 
breathes  over  it.  Below  is  a  glen  with 
a  gleam  of  water,  and  some  yards  of 
tender  lawn  on  either  bank.  Farm¬ 
houses  line  the  sides,  each  with  its 
dam,  its  few  acres  of  untidy  crop  land, 
and  its  bower  of  trees.  Beyond  rise 
line  upon  line  of  green  ridges,  with  a 
glimpse  of  woods  and  dwellings  set 
far  apart,  till  in  the  far  distance  the 
bold  spurs  of  the  Magaliesberg  stand 
out  against  the  sky.  A  thin  trail  of 
smoke  from  some  veld-flre  hangs  be¬ 
tween  us  and  the  mountains,  tempering 
the  intense  clearness  of  an  African 
prospect.  There  is  something  extraor¬ 
dinarily  delicate  and  remote  about  the 
vista;  it  might  be  a  mirage,  did  not 
the  map  bear  witness  to  its  reality.  It 
is  not  unlike  a  child’s  conception  of  the 
landscape  of  Bunyan,  a  road  running 
straight  through  a  mystical  green  coun¬ 
try,  with  the  hilltops  of  the  Delectable 
Mountains  to  cheer  the  pilgrim.  And 
indeed  the  land  is  instinct  with  ro¬ 
mance.  The  names  of  the  gorges 
which  break  the  mountain  line— Oli- 
fants’  Port,  Crocodile  Port,  Commando 
Nek— speak  of  war  and  adventure  and 
the  far  tropics  beyond  these  pastoral 
valleys.  The  little  farms  are  all 
“Rests”  and  “Fountains,”  the  true  no¬ 
menclature  of  a  far-wandering,  home- 
loving  people.  The  slender  rivulet 


below  us  is  one  of  the  topmost  branch¬ 
es  of  the  great  Limpopo,  rising  in  a 
marsh  in  the  wood  behind  us,  forcing 
its  way  through  the  hills  and  the  bush- 
veld  to  the  north,  and  travelling  thence 
through  jungles  and  fever-swamps  to 
the  Portuguese  sea-coast.  The  road  is 
one  of  the  old  highways  of  exploration; 
it  is  not  fifty  years  since  a  white  man 
first  saw  the  place.  And  yet  it  is  as 
pastoral  as  Yarrow  or  Exmoor;  it  has 
the  green  simplicity  of  sheepwalks  and 
the  homeliness  of  a  long-settled  rustic 
land.  In  the  afternoon  peace  there  is 
no  hint  of  the  foreign  or  the  garish; 
it  is  as  remote  as  Holland  itself  from 
the  unwholesome  splendors  of  the  East 
and  South. 

No  landscape  is  so  masterful  as  the 
veld.  Broken  up  into  valleys,  reclaimed 
in  parts  by  man,  showing  fifty  varieties 
of  scene,  it  yet  preserves  one  essential 
character.  For,  homely  as  it  is,  it  is 
likewise  untamable.  There  are  no 
fierce  encroachments  about  It.  A  de¬ 
serted  garden  does  not  return  to  the 
veld  for  many  years,  if  ever.  It  is  not, 
like  the  jungle,  the  natural  enemy  of 
man,  waiting  for  a  chance  to  enter  and 
obliterate  his  handiwork,  and  repelled 
only  by  sleepless  watching.  Rather  it 
is  the  quiet  spectator  of  human  efforts, 
ready  to  meet  them  half-way,  and  j’et 
from  its  vastness  always  the  dominant 
feature  in  any  landscape.  Its  normal 
air  is  sad,  gray  and  Quakerish,  never 
fiamboyant  under  the  brightest  sun, 
and  yet  both  strenuous  and  restful. 
The  few  red  monstrosities  man  has 
built  on  its  edge  serve  only  to  set  off 
this  essential  dignity.  For  one  thing, 
it  Is  not  created  according  to  the 
scale  of  man.  It  will  give  him 
a  home,  but  he  will  never  alte» 
its  aspect.  Let  him  plough  and 
reap  it  for  a  thousand  years,  and  he 
may  beautify  and  fructify  but  never 
change  it.  The  face  of  England  has 
altered  materially  in  two  centuries,  be¬ 
cause  England  is  on  a  human  scale— 
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n  partem*  land,  without  intrinsic  wild¬ 
ness.  But  cultivation  on  the  veld 
will  always  be  superimposed;  it  will 
remain,  like  Epypt,  ageless  and  immu¬ 
table-one  of  the  primeval  types  of  the 
created  world. 

But,  though  dominant,  it  is  also  adap¬ 
table.  It  can,  for  the  moment,  assume 
against  its  unchangeable  background 
a  chameleon-llke  variety.  Sky  and 
weather  combine  to  make  it  imitative 
at  times.  Now,  under  a  pale  Italian 
sky,  it  is  the  Campagua— hot,  airless, 
profoundly  melancholy.  Again,  when 
the  mist  drives  over  it,  and  wet  scraps 
of  hill  stand  out  among  clouds,  it 
is  Dartmoor  or  Liddesdale;  or  on  a 
radiant  evening,  when  the  mountains 
are  one  bank  of  hazy  purple,  it  has  bor¬ 
rowed  from  the  Skye  and  the  far  West 
Highlands.  On  a  clear  steely  morning 
it  has  the  air  of  its  namesake,  the  Nor¬ 
wegian  fjelds— in  one  way  the  closest 
of  its  parallels.  But  each  phase  passes, 
the  tantalizing  memory  goes,  and  we 
are  back  again  upon  the  aboriginal 
veld,  so  individual  that  we  wonder 
whence  arose  the  illusion. 

A  modern  is  badly  trained  for  ap¬ 
preciating  certain  kinds  of  scenery. 
tJenerations  of  poets  and  essayists  have 
so  stamped  the  “pathetic  fallacy”  upon 
his  soul  that  wherever  he  goes,  unless 
in  the  presence  of  a  Niagara  or  a 
Mount  Everest,  he  runs  wild,  looking 
for  a  human  interest  or  a  historical 
memory.  This  is  well  enough  in  the 
old  settled  lands,  but  on  the  veld  it  is 
curiously  inept.  The  man  who,  in 
Emerson’s  phrase,  seeks  “to  impress 
his  English  whim  upon  the  immutable 
past,”  will  find  little  reward  for  his 
gj'mnastics.  Not  that  there  is  no  his¬ 
tory  of  a  kind— of  Bantu  wars,  and 
great  tribal  immigrations,  of  wander¬ 
ing  gold-seekers  and  Portuguese  ad¬ 
venturers,  of  the  loortrckker  and  the 
heroic  battles  in  the  wilds.  But  the 
veld  is  so  little  subject  to  human  life 
that  had  Thermopylae  been  fought  in 


yonder  nek,  or  had  St.  Francis  wan¬ 
dered  on  this  hillside,  it  would  have 
mastered  and  obliterated  the  memories. 
It  has  its  history;  but  It  is  the  history 
of  cosmic  forces,  of  the  cycle  of  sea¬ 
sons,  of  storms  and  suns  and  iioods,  the 
joys  and  sorrows  of  the  natural  world. 

Lo,  for  there  among  the  flowers  and 
grasses. 

Only  the  mightier  movement  sounds 
and  passes; 

Only  winds  and  rivers. 

Life  and  death. 

Men  dreamed  of  it  and  its  wealth  long 
ago  in  Portugal  and  Holland.  They 
have  (luarrelled  about  it  in  London  and 
(’ape  Town,  fought  for  it,  parcelled  it 
out  in  maps,  bought  it  and  sold  it.  It 
has  been  subject  for  long  to  the  lusts 
and  hopes  of  man.  It  has  been  larded 
with  epitliets;  town-bred  folk  have 
made  theories  about  it;  armies  have 
rumbled  across  it;  the  flood  of  higli 
politics  has  swept  it,— 

That  torrent  of  unquiet  dream 
That  mortals  truth  and  reason  deem. 

But  the  veld  has  no  memory  of  it.  Men 
go  and  come,  kingdoms  fall  and  rise, 
but  it  remains  austere,  secluded,  im¬ 
penetrable,  “the  still  unravished  bride 
of  quietness.” 

As  one  lives  with  it  the  thought 
arises.  May  not  some  future  civiliza¬ 
tion  grow  up  here  in  keeping  with  the 
grave  country?  The  basis  of  every 
civilization  is  wealth — wealth  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  background  of  leisure,  which 
in  turn  is  the  basis  of  culture  in  a  com¬ 
mercial  world.  Our  colonial  settle¬ 
ments  have  hitherto  been  fortuitous. 
They  have  fought  a  hard  fight  for  a 
livelihood,  and  in  the  process  missed 
the  finer  formative  influences  of  the 
land.  When,  then,  civilization  came 
it  was  naturally  a  borrowed  one— Eng¬ 
lish  with  an  accent.  But  here,  as  in 
the  old  Greek  -colonies,  we  begin  de 
now,  and  at  a  certain  high  plane  of 
life.  The  Dutch,  our  forerunners,  ac- 
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quired  the  stamp  of  the  soil,  but  they 
lived  on  the  barest  scale  of  existence, 
and  were  without  the  aptitude  or  the 
wealth  to  go  further.  Our  situation 
is  different.  We  start  rich,  and  with 
a  prospect  of  growing  richer.  On  one 
side  are  the  mining  centres— cosmopoli¬ 
tan,  money-making,  living  at  a  strained 
pitch;  on  the  other  this  silent  country. 
The  time  will  come  when  the  rich  man 
will  leave  the  towns,  and,  as  most  of 
them  are  educated  and  all  are  able 
men,  he  will  create  for  himself  a  lei¬ 
sured  country  life.  His  sons  in  turn 
will  grow  up  with  something  autoch¬ 
thonous  in  their  nature.  For  those 
who  are  truly  South  Africans  at  heart, 
and  do  not  hurry  to  Europe  to  spend 
their  wealth,  there  is  a  future,  we  be¬ 
lieve  of  another  kind  than  they  contem¬ 
plate.  All  great  institutions  are  rooted 
and  grounded  in  the  soil.  There  is  an 
art,  a  literature,  a  school  of  thought 
implicit  here  for  the  understanding 
heart— no  tarnished  European  importa¬ 
tion.  but  the  natural,  spontaneous  fruit 
of  the  land. 

As  we  descend  into  the  glen  the  going 
underfoot  grows  softer,  the  flinty  red 
clay  changes  to  sand,  and  soon  to  an 
irregular  kind  of  turf.  At  last  we  are 
on  the  stream  bank,  and  the  waving 
grasses  have  gone.  Instead  there  is 
the  true  meadow  growth,  reeds  and 
water-plants  and  a  species  of  gorgeous 
scarlet  buck-bean,  little  runnels  from 
the  farm-dams  creep  along  the  rushes, 
and  soon  our  horses’  feet  are  squelch¬ 
ing  through  a  veritable  bog.  Here 
are  the  sights  and  sounds  of  a  Hamp¬ 
shire  water-meadow.  Swallows  skim 
over  the  pools;  dragon-flies  and  bees 
brush  past;  one  almost  expects  to  see 
a  great  trout  raise  a  sleepy  head  from 
yonder  shining  reach.  But  there  are 
no  trout,  alas!  none,  I  fear,  nearer  than 
Natal;  only  a  small  greenish  barbel 
who  is  a  giant  at  four  to  the  pound. 
The  angler  will  get  small  satisfaction 
here,  though  on  the  Mool  river,  above 


Potcbefstroom,  I  have  beard  stories  of 
a  golden-scaled  monster  who  will  rise 
to  a  sea-trout  fly.  As  we  Jump  the  lit¬ 
tle  mill-lades,  a  perfect  host  of  frogs 
are  leaping  in  the  grass,  and  small 
bright-eyed  lizards  slip  off  the  stones 
at  our  approach.  But,  though  the  glen 
is  quick  with  life,  there  is  no  sound;  a 
deep  Sabbatical  calm  broods  over  all 
things.  The  cry  of  a  Kaflir  driver 
from  the  highroad  we  have  Just  left 
breaks  with  an  almost  startling  vio¬ 
lence  on  the  quiet.  The  tall  reeds  hush 
the  stream’s  flow,  the  birds  seem  song¬ 
less,  even  the  hum  of  insects  is  curi¬ 
ously  dim.  There  is  nothing  for  the  ear, 
but  much  for  the  eye  and  more  for  tlje 
nostril.  Our  ride  has  been  through  a 
treasure-house  of  sweet  scents.  First 
the  pines  and  the  gum-trees;  then  the 
drowsy  sweetness  of  the  sunburnt  veld; 
and  now  the  more  delicate  flavor  of 
rich  soil  and  water  and  the  sun-dis¬ 
tilled  essences  of  a  thousand  herbs. 
What  the  old  Greek  wrote  of  Arabia 
the  Blessed  might  fitly  be  written  here, 
“From  this  country  there  is  a  smell 
wondrous  sweet.” 

Lower  down  the  glen  narrows.  The 
stream  would  be  a  torrent  if  there 
were  more  water;  but  the  cascades  are 
a  mere  trickle,  and  only  the  deep  green 
rock-pools,  the  banks  of  shingle,  and 
the  worn  foot  of  the  cliff,  show  what 
this  thread  can  grow  to  in  the  rains.  A 
light  wild  brushwood  begins,  and  creeps 
down  to  the  very  edge  of  the  stream. 
Twenty  years  ago  lions  roamed  in  this 
scrub;  now  we  see  nothing  but  two 
poaching  pariah  dogs.  We  pass  many 
little  one-storied  farms,  each  with  a 
flower-garden  run  to  seed,  and  some 
acres  of  tangled  crops.  All  are  desert¬ 
ed.  War  lias  been  here  with  its  heavy 
hand,  and  a  broken  stoep,  empty  win¬ 
dows  and  a  tumbled-in  roof  are  the 
marks  of  its  passage.  The  owners  may 
be  anywhere— still  on  commando  with 
Delarey,  in  Bermuda  or  Ceylon,  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  in  camp  of  refuge,  on  parole  in 
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the  towns.  Great  sunflowers,  a  foot  in 
diameter,  sprawl  over  the  railings, 
dahlias  and  marigolds  nod  in  the  even¬ 
ing  sunshine,  and  broken  fruit-trees 
lean  over  the  walks.  Suddenly  from 
the  yard  a  huge  aasvogel  flaps  out— the 
bird  not  of  war  but  of  unclean  pillage. 
There  is  nothing  royal  in  tlie  creature, 
only  obscene  ferocity  and  a  furtive 
grwn.  Itut  its  presence,  as  it  rises 
high  In  the  air,  joined  with  the  fallen 
rooftrees,  effectively  drives  out  Arcady 
front  the  scene.  We  feel  we  are  in  a 
shattered  country.  This  quiet  glen, 
which  In  peace  might  be  a  watered  gar¬ 
den,  becomes  suddenly  a  desert.  The 
veld  is  silent,  but  suclt  secret  nooks 
will  blab  their  tale  shamelessly  to  the 
passer-by. 

The  stream  bends  northward  In  a 
more  open  valley,  and  as  we  climb  the 
ridge  we  catch  sight  of  the  country  be¬ 
yond  and  the  same  august  lines  of 
mountain.  But  now  there  is  a  new 
feature  in  the  landscape.  Bushes  are 
dotted  over  the  far  slope,  and  on  the 
brow  cluster  together  into  something 
like  a  coppice.  That  Is  a  patch  of 
bush-veld,  as  rare  on  our  high-veld  as 
are  fragments  of  the  old  Ettrick  forest 
in  Tweeddale.  Two  hundred  miles 
north  Is  the  real  bush-veld,  full  of  gjime 
and  fevers,  the  barrier  between  the 
tropical  Limpopo  and  these  grassy  up¬ 
lands.  Seen  in  the  splendor  of  even¬ 
ing  there  is  a  curious  savagerj- 
about  that  little  patch,  which  is 
neither  veld  nor  woodland  but  some¬ 
thing  dwarfish  and  uncann.v.  That 
is  Africa.  the  Africa  of  trav¬ 
ellers;  but  thus  far  we  have  ridden 
through  a  countrj’side  so  homely  and 
familiar  that  we  are  not  prepared  for  a 
foreign  intrusion,  which  lends  us  to 
our  hope  of  a  new  civilization.  If  It 
ever  comes,  what  an  outlook  It  will 
have  into  the  wilds!  In  England  we 
look  to  the  sea,  in  France  across  a  fron¬ 
tier.  even  in  Russia  there  is  a  moun¬ 
tain  barrier  between  East  and  West. 


But  here  civilization  will  march  sharp¬ 
ly  with  barbarism,  like  a  castle  of  the 
Pale,  looking  over  a  river  to  a  land  of 
mists  and  outlaws,  A  man  would 
have  but  to  walk  northward,  out  of 
the  cities  and  clubs  and  the  whole 
world  of  books  and  talk,  to  reach  the 
country  of  the  oldest  earth-dwellers, 
the  untamable  heart  of  the  continent. 
It  is  much  fur  a  civilization  to  have  its 
background— the  Egyptian  against  the 
Ethiopian,  Greek  against  Thracian, 
Rome  against  Gaul.  It  is  also  much 
for  a  race  to  have  an  outlook,  a  far 
horizon  to  which  its  fancy  can  turn. 
Even  so  strong  men  are  knit  and  art 
is  preserved  from  domesticity. 

We  turn  homeward  over  tlie  long 
shoulders  of  hill,  keeping  to  the  track 
in  the  failing  light.  If  the  place  is 
sober  by  day,  it  is  transformed  in  the 
evening.  For  an  hour  the  land  sinks 
out  of  account,  and  the  sky  is  the  sole 
feature.  No  words  can  tell  the  tale  of 
a  veld  sunset.  Not  the  sun  dipping  b<‘- 
hinds  the  peaks  of  Jura,  or  flaming  in 
the  mouth  of  a  Norwegian  fiord,  or 
sinking,  a  great  ball  of  fire,  in  mid- 
Atlantic,  has  the  amazing  pageantry  of 
these  upland  evenings.  A  fiood  of  crim¬ 
son  descends  on  the  world,  rolling  in 
tides  from  the  fiagrant  west,  and  kind¬ 
ling  bush  and  scaur  and  hill-top,  till 
the  land  glows  and  pulsates  in  a  riot  of 
color.  And  then  slowly  the  splemlor 
ebbs,  lingering  only  to  the  west  in  a 
shoreless,  magical  sen.  A  delicate 
pearl-gray  overspreads  the  sky,  and  the 
onlooker  thinks  that  the  spectacle  is 
ended.  It  has  but  l)egun;  for  there 
succeed  flushes  of  ineffable  color— pu-- 
ple.  rose-pink,  tints  of  no  mortal  name 
— each  melting  Imperceptibly  into  the 
other,  and  revealing  again  the  twilight 
world  which  the  earlier  pagemit  had 
obscured.  Every  feature  in  the 
landscape  stands  out  with  a  tender 
amethystine  clearness.  The  mountain- 
ridge  is  cut  like  a  Jewel  against  the 
sky;  the  track  is  a  ribbon  of  pure  beat- 
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en  gold.  And  then  the  light  fades, 
tlie  air  becomes  a  soft  mulberry  haze, 
the  first  star  pricks  out  in  the  blue, 
and  night  Is  come. 

Here  is  a  virgin  soil  for  art,  if  the 
art  arises.  In  our  modern  history  there 
is  no  true  poetry  of  vastness  and  soli* 
tude.  What  there  is  is  temperamental 
and  introspective,  not  the  simple  inter¬ 
pretation  of  a  natural  fact.  In  the  old 
world.  Indeed,  there  is  no  room  for  it; 
a  tortured,  crowded  land  may  produce 
the  aptitude,  but  it  cannot  give  the  ex¬ 
perience.  And  the  new  lands  have 
had  no  chance  to  realize  their  fresh¬ 
ness;  w'hen  their  need  for  literature 
arose,  they  have  taken  it  second-hand. 
The  Australian  poet  slugs  of  the  bush 
in  the  rococo  accents  of  Fleet  Street, 
and  when  he  is  natural  he  can  tell  of 
simple  human  emotions,  but  not  of  the 
wilds.  For  the  chance  of  the  seeing 
eye  has  gone.  He  is  not  civilized  but 
de-chillzed.  having  borrow’ed  the  rai¬ 
ment  of  his  elder  brother.  But.  if 
South  African  conditions  be  as  men 
lielleve.  here  we  have  a  different  pros¬ 
pect.  The  man  who  takes  this  country 
as  his  own  w’ill  take  it  at  another  level 
than  the  pioneer.  The  veld  will  be  to 
him  more  than  a  hunting-ground,  and 
the  seasons  may  be  viewed  from  an¬ 
other  than  a  commercial  standpoint. 
If  the  art  arises,  it  will  l)e  an  austere 
art— with  none  of  the  fatuities  of  the 
pictures(iue.  bare  of  false  romance  and 
preciosities,  but  essentially  large,  sim¬ 
ple  and  true.  It  will  be  the  chronicle 
of  the  veld,  the  song  of  the  cycle  of 
Xiiture,  the  epic  of  life  and  death,  and 
“the  unimaginable  touch  of  time.” 
Who  can  say  that  from  this  land  some 
dew  of  freshness  may  not  descend  upon 
a  jaded  literature,  and  the  world  be  the 
richer  by  a  new  Wordsworth,  a  ii.orc 
humane  Thoreau.  or  a  manlier  Senan- 
cour? 

Once  more  we  are  in  the  wood,  now 
a  ghostly  place  with  dark  aisles  and 
the  windless  hush  of  evening  in  the 


branches.  The  flying  ants  are  coming 
out  of  the  ground  for  their  short  life 
of  a  night.  The  place  is  alive  with 
wings,  moths  and  strange  insects,  that 
go  Avhite  and  glimmering  in  the  dusk. 
Clear  darkness  that  precedes  moonrise 
is  over  the  earth,  so  that  everything 
stands  out  clear  in  a  kind  of  dark-green 
monochrome.  Something  of  an  an¬ 
tique  dignity,  like  an  evening  of  Claude 
I.orraine.  is  stealing  into  the  land¬ 
scape.  Once  more  the  veld  is  putting 
on  an  alien  dress,  till  in  this  fairyland 
weather  we  forget  our  continent  again. 
And  yet  who  shall  limit  Africa  to  one 
aspect?  Our  w’hole  ride  has  been  a 
kaleidoscope  of  its  many  phases.  Hot 
and  sunburnt,  dry  grasses  and  little 
streams,  the  red  rock  and  the  fantas¬ 
tic  sunset.  And  on  the  other  side  the 
quiet  green  valleys,  the  soothing  vista 
of  blue  hills,  the  cool  w’oods.  the  water- 
meadow’s  and  the  twilight.  It  is  a 
land  of  contrasts— glimpses  of  desert 
and  barbarism,  memories  of  war.  relics 
of  old  turmoil,  and  yet  essentially  a 
homeland.  As  the  phrase  goes,  it  is 
a  “white  man’s  country;’’  by  which  I 
understand  a  country  not  only  capable 
of  sustaining  life,  but  fit  for  the  ameni¬ 
ties  of  life  and  the  nursery  of  a  nation. 
Whether  it  will  rise  to  a  nation  or  sink 
to  a  territory  rests  only  with  its  people. 
But  it  is  well  to  recognize  its  possibili¬ 
ties.  to  be  in  love  with  the  place,  for 
only  then  may  we  have  the  hope  which 
can  front  and  triumph  over  the  many 
obstacles. 

The  first  darkness  is  passing,  a  faint 
golden  light  creeps  up  the  sky,  and 
suddenly  over  the  crest  comes  the  Afri¬ 
can  moon,  bathing  the  w’arm  earth  in 
its  cold  pure  radiance.  This  moon,  at 
any  rate,  is  the  peculiar  possession  of 
the  land.  .\t  home  it  is  a  disc,  a  bal} 
of  light;  but  here  it  is  a  glowing  world 
riding  in  the  heavens,  a  veritable  king¬ 
dom  of  fire.  No  virgin  huntress  could 
l>ei’sonify  it.  but  rather  some  mighty 
warrior-god.  driving  his  chariot  among 
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trampUMl  HtarH.  It  liKlita  uh  out  of  tUe 
wood,  aiul  oil  to  the  hlKhroad,  and  tUeu 
atnoiiK  till'  HunllowtM'H  and  oloandorH  of 
the  garden.  The  nluht  air  la  cool  and 
hraeiiiK,  and  aoft  aa  auinmer;  and  as 
we  diainoiint  our  thouKhta  turn  home¬ 
ward,  and  we  have  u  audden  regret. 

Ulackwood'a  UtfBilDik 


Tor  Ill  thia  inontli  and  In  thia  hour  in 
tliat  other  country  we  ahould  be  faring 
very  differently.  No  dallying  with 
zephyra  and  aunaeta;  but  the  coming 
in,  cold  and  weary,  from  the  anowy 
hill,  and  telling  over  the  peat-Ure  the 
unforgettable  romance  of  winter  sport. 


JOAN  OF  ARC. 

Her  eyes  were  as  the  ocean  gray, 

.Vnd  dark  as  hyaciutbs  her  hair, 

No  nuMUillt  blossoms  of  the  May 
With  her  mailed  bosom  might  compare. 
There  are  no  Maidens  anywhere. 

There  have  not  been,  there  shall  not  be. 

So  l»rave,  so  gentle,  frank  and  fair 
As  she! 

Tlie  lioiior  of  a  loyal  boy. 

Tin*  prowi'sa  of  a  paladin. 

And  maiden-mirth,  the  soul  of  Joy, 

.\ltode  her  happy  lieart  within. 

From  doulit,  from  fear,  from  shame,  from  sin, 
.Vs  Hod's  own  Angels  was  she  free. 

Did  worlds  shall  end  and  new  begin 

To  be 

Kre  any  come  like  her  who  fouglit 
For  France,  for  freedom,  for  the  King, 
Wlio  counsel  of  redemption  brought 
Wlience  even  the  warrior-angel’s  wing 
.Might  weary  sore  in  voyaging; 

Who  heard  the  Voices  cry,  “Be  free!” 

Sucli  tlower  no  later  human  spring 
Shall  see! 

•  •**••* 


Saints  Catherine,  Michael,  Margaret, 

Who  sowed  the  seed  that  Thou  must  reap. 
If  eyes  of  Angels  may  be  wet. 

If  Saints  in  Heaven  have  leave  to  weep. 
In  Paradise  a  pain  they  keep. 

Maiden!  an  awful  memory, 

A  sorrow  that  can  never  sleep 

For  Thee! 


Ward  Chapel  MaKazliie. 


Andreir  Lang. 
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From  tlie  domestic  critics  of  the  hum¬ 
ble  modern  novelist,  who  ask  “Why 
don’t  you  make  your  stories  end  more 
clieerfully V’’  “Wliy  do  you  have  such 
liorrid  people  in  your  books?’’  througli 
those  others — or  the  stime  in  a  more 
pul)lic  capacity— who  think  they  “set¬ 
tle”  Ibsen  wlien  they  declare  that  all 
his  personages  are  egoists  and  his  les¬ 
sons  fatal;  almost  up  to  tlie  supreme 
and  maguiticent  Carlyle  with  his 
“Close  tliy  Hyron,  open  thy  Goethe;” 
you  lind  running  through  the  pub¬ 
lic  mind  tlie  dominant  belief  tliat  the 
autlior  is  master  in  his  own  Iiouse,  and 
that  the  direction  which  his  work  shall 
take  is  altogether  an  affair  of  Will. 
But  this  is  a  false  notion;  and  when 
the  writers  themselves  share  it— as  too 
often  they  do— it  is  responsible  for 
more  disasters  in  their  career  than  any 
other.  It  misleads  all  criticism  too. 
.\nd  though  that  is  a  matter  of  much 
less  consequence,  it  is  a  harm  within 
our  province,  the  province  of  tlie  read¬ 
ing  public  to  correct. 

For  the  autlior— he  I  mean  who  has 
any  dealings  with  literature  —  is 
not  the  master,  “il  n’est  pas  le 
niattre,”  as  the  French  say,  which 
way  his  imagination  shall  turn. 

You  may  settle  how  you  please 
—according  to  your  theological  tenets 
—who  the  Master  is;  whether  he  be  one 
of  tlie  immortals,  or  only  one  of  Ib¬ 
sen’s  ghosts;  if  it  be  inspiration  or  in¬ 
herited  tendency  that  decides  the  mat¬ 
ter.  Will,  in  the  common  acceptation 
of  the  term,  the  pure  liberum  arbitrium 
of  the  theologians,  is  one  of  the  smal¬ 
lest  factors.  Of  course  accident  counts 
for  much.  I  have  never  heard  it  ar¬ 
gued  that  Darwin  had  a  grovelling 
mind  because  he  wrote  a  monograph 
on  worms;  nor  that  an  entomologist  is 
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necessarily  “decadent’  w'ho  studies  the 
coleoiUcra  more  assiduously  than  the 
lepidoiitera.  Yet  people  always  speak 
of  original  work  in  such  a  tone.  If, 
for  e.vauiple,  you  suggest:  “Possibly  the 
meaner  types  of  the  middle  class  have 
made  more  impression  on  Ibsen’s  mind 
than  any  other.”  “Well,  then,  they 
should  not  have  done,”  is  your  answer. 
There  are  those  who  count  it  a  merit  in 
Shakespeare  that  he  could  not  draw  a 
very  life-like  villain.  This  is  mere 
foolishness;  there  can  be  no  negative 
merit  in  the  creator.  The  fact  may 
argue  tliat  the  gentle, Will  had  an  ami¬ 
able  mind,  and  perhaps  a  happy  expe¬ 
rience.  But  the  contrary  fact  would 
have  been  no  proof  of  a  contrary  dis¬ 
position.  It  by  no  means  implies  an 
evil  nature  to  be  impressed  by  evil. 
You  may— 1  beg  pardon;  I  know  that  i 
the  Tudor  writers  would  have  said 
“you  shall”— you  shall  lie  in  twenty 
clean  beds  nnd  forget  it;  but  one  that 
is  haunted  by  other  tenants  you  will  (or 
shall)  not  forget.  And  to  accuse  a 
writer  l)ecause  his  unhappy  experien¬ 
ces  take  creative  shape  in  him,  is  to 
accuse  Providence  not  less,  which  cre¬ 
ated  the  prototypes  of  his  characters— 
“Hiltte  Gott  uns  anders  gewollt.  so 
hiitt’  er  uns  anders  gemacht.” 

I  have  said  that  this  false  doctrine  of 
Free  Will  is  almost  as  prevalent  among 
authors  as  among  the  critics  of  au¬ 
thors.  The  quotation  taken  just  now 
from  Carlyle  no  more  than  suggests  it. 
But  in  Carlyle  himself  the  idea  was 
rampant.  Nothing  in  Carlyle’s  theory 
was  the  proper  subject  for  literature, 
but  what  might  be  either  a  text  or  the, 
discourse  thereon.  Even  so  absurd 
and  extravagant  a  doctrine  could  not 
extinguish  the  flames  of  one  of 
the  perfervidest  imaginations  which 
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have  expressed  themselves  In  the 
English  tongue;  but  the  doctrine 
everlastingly  threw  earthy  matter  upon 
Carlyle’s  genius,  as  clods  are  thrown 
upon  a  bontlre,  and  the  tlames  burned 
fitfully.  Frederick  was  undertaken 
to  support  a  theory  and  preach  a  ser¬ 
mon;  and  before  he  had  got  to  the  end 
of  it— if  rumor  speak  truth— the  biog¬ 
rapher  found  out  that  Frederick  did 
not  support  the  theory  of  the  inspired 
hero  at  all.  “If  I’d  known  what  a 
blackguard  he  was  I  would  never  have 
begun  it.”  the  author  is  reported  to 
have  said.  In  sooth  the  best  parts  of 
the  book  have  little  to  do  with  tlie  third 
king  of  I’russia.  They  are  either  the 
mediieval  history  in  the  first  volume— 
and  this  is  quite  beyond  praise;  only 
some  parts  of  Michelet  to  compare 
with  it  in  this  kind  -or  the  character  of 
Frederick  William,  the  father,  who  cer¬ 
tainly  was  not  willed  by  Carlyle  to 
serve  him  as  a  text.  Mdllwitz  and  the 
rest  of  the  battlefields  may  be  very 
well  done.  But  you  do  not  want  a  gen¬ 
ius  such  as  Carlyle’s  for  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  fields  of  battle.*  I  doubt  it  wj»s 
not  so  much  theory  as  a  fatal  ditfl- 
dence,  too  common  with  genius,  which 
kept  back  Carlyle  from  writing  what 
of  all  men  he  was  fittest  to  undertake, 
a  real  history  of  England,  or  of  the 
English  folk;  and  left  such  a  task  to 
fall  into  the  amiable  hands  of  the  late 
Mr.  John  Richard  Creen.  Carlyle  used 
always  to  say  that  there  was  no  Eng¬ 
lish  history'  but  Shakespeare’s;  and 
certainly  there  has  l>een  none  since. 
Ilowbeit— though  it  sound  a  paradox— 
that  very  diffidence  of  a  man  of  genius 
which  I  blame  for  our  loss,  springs  as 
much  as  anything  out  of  this  doctrine 
of  Free  Will.  It  arises  when  men  are 
not  content  to  be  natural,  to  say  aura, 
reni,  and  follow  their  direct  inspira¬ 
tions.  as  the  Elizabethans  did.  T/iea 

*  I  mean  in  tka  military  historian’s  sense. 
In  the  Telstalan  Borodino  sense  it  is  another 
question 


glanced  from  earth  to  heaven  and 
chose  the  plots  of  their  plays  wherever 
they  liked  them,  not  troubled  by  doubts 
whether  they  were  sufficiently  posted 
uj),  nor  by  asking  themselves  if,  after 
all,  Jones  of  Trinity  were  not  the 
proper  man.  .  .  . 

It  has  been,  perhaps,  but  a  question¬ 
able  good,  that  notion  (a  child  also  of 
the  Free-Will  theory,  but  the  choicest 
chibl)  that  has  made  men  set  them¬ 
selves  jipart  to  be  poets.  In  modern 
days  I  mean;  in  the  time  of  the  tronl)a- 
dours,  or  of  Dante,  or  again  still  earli¬ 
er.  in  the  Augustiin  age,  literature, 
belies  irttres,  were  so  nearly  identical 
with  poetry  that  there  was  no  harm 
done.  I  am  thinking  of  modern  in¬ 
stances;  and  even  on  them  I  should 
hesitate  to  pronounce  a  decisive  opin¬ 
ion.  Nature  hath  extravagant  ways 
sometimes.  And  it  may  have  needed 
rotary  crops  of  Peter  Bells,  li’e  Are 
Serens,  and  the  like,  to  prepare  the 
ground  for  the  golden  produce  of 
Wordsworth’s  great  odes  and  sonnets. 
Tennyson  was  another  of  those  pre¬ 
eminently  set  apart.  For  such  there 
must  always  come  fallow  times,  which, 
if  they  were  like  the  rest  of  us,  they 
might  profitably  occupy  In  writing 
essays  or  short  stories  in  prose.  But 
having  set  themselves  apart  to  write 
poetry  and  nothing  else,  we  get  as  the 
result  those  dreaiy  passionless  tales  in 
verse— the  right  Tennysonian  in  his 
case— 

Sir  Aylmer’s  griffin  weather-cocked  the 
spire. 

But.  I  have  said,  I  cannot  guess  what 
may  have  been  Nature’s  true  design  in 
such  instances. 

Besides,  my  hint  is  not  to  speak  of 
the  effect  upon  the  authors  of  this  doc¬ 
trine  of  Free  Will,  but  of  its  effect 
upon  the  critics,  upon  criticism.  The  first 
is  the  only  matter  of  supreme  impor¬ 
tance;  but  the  other  is  easier  to  deal 
with.  And  even  this  is  not  quite  my 
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object;  rather,  to  sui;Kest  the  adoption 
of  a  new  kind  of  criticism  founded  es¬ 
sentially  on  tlie  opposite  doctrine, 
whose  task  should  be  to  search  out  tlie 
inevitable  inllueuces,  those  genus  of 
sensibility  and  experience  out  of  which 
the  creative  artists  have  fashioned 
their  created  work.  By  such  a  system 
we  might  get  rid  of  the  egoism  of 
the  critic,  his  ‘*I  like  this,”  “I  like  not 
that,”  togetlier  with  his  eternal  dog¬ 
matics  ‘‘such  and  such  is  true  art”— “to 
be  of  tlie  first  rank  a  work  of  fiction 
must  contain  humor  as  w’cll  as  pathos,” 
and  similar  foolishnesses— the  whole 
Quituunque  ntU  of  critical  dogmata,  in 
fact,  that  have  been  senselessly  re¬ 
peated  from  generation  to  generation: 
we  might  be  on  our  way  to  get  rid  of 
them  all.  In  place  whereof  we  should 
have  to  find  room  for  a  sympathetic 
imagination  which  would  be  in  itself 
almost  artistic,  almost  creative.  And 
tentatively.  I  will  pose  this  theory— as 
a  workable  hypothesis  at  least— that 
the  most  truly  created  among  works 
of  literature  have  been  received  in  the 
first  instance  from  without,  more  or 
less  passively;  that  they  have  sprung 
from  some  germ  of  sense,  some  im¬ 
mediate  impression  on  the  senses;  and 
can  often  be  traced  back  to  such.  It 
would  be  in  harmony  with  what  we 
know  of  Nature’s  ways  to  think  this— 
her  evolution  from  the  c^’stal  to  the 
(nondescript)  plant,  from  the  plant  to 
the  butterfly.  (I  am  quoting  from  the 
covers  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer’s  Sun- 
thetical  Philosophy,  with  which 
Iplurall  1  may  claim  to  be  familiar.) 
So,  in  the  region  of  ideas,  may  there 
bo  a  like  evolution  from  the  more  ma¬ 
terial  to  the  less.  The  Dirina  Corn- 
media— we  know  it  is  said— took  its 
origin  from  the  sight  of  the  pilgrims  on 
the  bridge  over  the  IMber  in  the  year 
of  jubilee  1300.  And.  to  come  to  mod¬ 
ern  instances.  Flaubert  declared  that 
he  saw  his  novels  always  first  as  a 
mere  patch  of  color;  the  mouldy  stain 


on  a  wall  suggested  Madame  Bovary. 
Salammbo  was  written  on  a  theme 
of  pui'ple.  “Toute  ma  valeur  e’est  qiie 
je  suis  un  homme  pour  qul  le  monde 
visible  existe,”  said  Theophile  Gautier. 
I  am  not  saying  but  that  le  monde  in¬ 
visible  must  exist  also  for  your  great 
creator.  But  I  doubt  that  on  a  theory 
just  the  opposite  of  Gautier’s— the  plan 
of  Shelley’s  poet,  who  does  not  know 
what  the  lake-reflected  sun  is  illumin¬ 
ing,  you  will  get  little  of  that  sort  of 
workmanship  wliich  I  call  essentially 
creative.  1‘oetical  sentiment  you  may 
have,  a  vague  musical  pleasure  like  the 
sound  of  silver  bells  in  the  air,  exqui¬ 
site  at  its  best;  but  not  solid  food  for 
tlie  literary  senses  to  feed  on  continual¬ 
ly.  Even  Maeterlinck  seems  to  have 
something  solid  and  material  at  the 
back  of  his  creations— something  solid, 
and  nearly  always  the  same  thing;  a 
tower  by  the  sea-shore.  And  I  am 
sure  you  never  will  (or  shall)  appreci¬ 
ate  rightly  Endymion  if  you  take  It  is 
a  mere  beautiful  rendering  of  a  story 
which  pleased  the  poet’s  fancy,  and  do 
not  understand  that  it  is  penetrated 
throughout  by  the  sensation— the  mere 
physical  sensation— of  moonlight.  All 
the  soundless,  the  wide  unfathome<) 
spaces  of  the  poem,  are  translations  of 
that  physical  influence— 

He  began  to  thread 

All  courts  and  passages,  where  silence 
dead. 

Roused  by  his  whispering  footsteps, 
murmured  faint. 

«  *  *  * 

He  sat  down  before  the  ma  w 
Of  a  wide  outlet,  fathomless  and  dim 
To  wild  uncertainty  and  shadows  grim. 

Such,  above  all,  is  that  incomparable 
journey  under  the  sea,  flooded  with 
green  light  to  the  palaces  of  Neptune. 
But  of  the  moonlight,  too.  is  the— I  do 
not  say  the  incompleteness,  for  that 
word  is  incomplete— but  the  beginning- 
lessness,  the  endlessness,  and  in  a 
sense  formlessness,  of  the  whole.  How- 
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belt,  to  tuy  poor  thinking,  Endymion 
Ih  u  crpution  in  u  pre*t‘minent  degree; 
much  more  so  than  Hyperion  (what 
we  have  of  Hyperion),  though  that 
Is  maturer  and  constructed  with  a  tiuer 
skill.  If  you  read  the  rtrst  poem  with 
tlie  tliouglit  of  its  real  genesis  and 
germ,  you  will,  I  think,  lx'  of  the  same 
mind. 

Fauat  is  too  complicated  a  subject 
and  too  dangerous  ground;  this  seems 
a  case  to  defer  to  “Jones  of  Trinity,” 
at  any  rate,  to  Professor  Dowden  of 
the  other  Trinity.  It  is  of  tlie  Second 
Part  tliat  I  sliould  most  like  to  write. 
Professor  Mn.\  .Milller,  in  tliat  poetical 
way  of  his,  trying  once  to  sugge.st  how' 
8iH‘eel»  may  liave  come  to  mankind, 
comparetl  it  to  the  timbre  or  tone  of 
eacli  material  thing  when  it  is  struck, 
eacli  having  its  separate  timbre  or  note; 
it  wa's  as  if  each  note  had  awakened  a 
corresponding  echo  in  the  human 
sptH'cli-orga  ns,  siM'ecli-hmin,  or  wliat 
not.  Well,  for  me  this  Second  Part  of 
Fauat  is  much  the  same  thing;  a 
natve,  an  Instinctive  eclio  in  verse  of 
impressions  of  outward  things.  Chaotic 
I  admit,  as  I  think  literature  for  the 
present— the  best  literature— is  like  to 
l>e  chaotic,  and  inartistic  in  the  old 
senses,  till  it  discover  new  rules  of  art 
and  new  methods. 

In  simpler  cases  the  germ  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  i)oem  miiy  be  found  in  one 
stanza  of  it  or  one  line  only.  Can  any 
one  (]uestion  that  the  refrain  “Our 
Ijuiy  of  Pain”  contains  in  it  all  the 
possibilities  of  Dolores;  and  that 
you  will  note  is  an  impression  received 
from  without  (and  no  disparagement 
tliereby  to  the  inward  apprehension 
which  fructltied  the  seed);  for  the  title 
of  the  Virgin.  “Our  Lady  of  Pain.”  was 
already  there.  Maud,  It  is  known, 
grew  up  from  the  single  stanza— 

O  that  'twere  possible 

After  long  grief  and  pain 

To  find  the  arms  of  my  true  love 

Round  me  once  again  T 


lines  which  contain  the  quintessencs 
of  the  tragedy  of  the  most  tragic  of 
possible  stories.  And  not  only  that, 
but  the  verse  contains  tlie  germ  of 
tl>e  treatment  of  the  story,  if  one 
is  allowed  to  separate  the  body  from 
the  soul  in  that  way.  Without  the  ex- 
quisite,  slightly  halting  line 

To  find  the  arms  of  my  true  love, 

tlie  wliole  thing  might  have  been  dif¬ 
ferent,  And  witliout  tills  geian-stanza 
at  all- if  Maud  had  not  grown  up 
in  tlie  way  it  did- we  should  perhaps 
liave  laid  in  place  of  it  (terrible 
tliought!)  a  tale  told  after  the  fashion 
of  Dora  or  Aylmer’s  Field.  I 
would  give  a  great  deal,  however,  if 
we  niiglit  eliminate  the  “once”  from 
tlie  last  line  of  the  stanza  quoted. 
Tims  may  we,  by  searching,  not  only 
find  the  vital  seed,  but  a  still  more 
vital  point  in  the  germ  (in  this  case 
the  line  I  have  twice  cited),  tlie  eye 
of  tlie  potato,  the  nucleus  of  the  cell. 
And  it  would  be  a  pleasant  task  to 
take,  say,  the  earlier  and  more  inspired 
of  Tennyson’s  poems,  such  ones,  I 
mean,  as  The  Vision  of  Sin,  The 
Palace  of  Art,  The  Lotus  Eaters, 
etc.,  and  trace  in  each  the  forming  im- 
or  ex-pression  (for  there  are  two  sides 
of  the  same  tiling),  and  the  most  vital 
line  or  verse,  I  will  not  attempt  that 
task  here.  But  I  will  turn  aside  for 
a  moment  to  note  one  little  poem  of 
the  early  series,  which,  if  all  else  were 
lost,  would  be  enough  to  secure  for  its 
writer  a  share  of  immortality.  I  mean 
The  Deserted  House.  Out  of  the 
four  first  verses  of  that  little  poem 
there  are  but  two  that  are  vital— 
these— 

Life  and  Thought  have  gone  away 

Side  by  side. 

Leaving  door  and  windows  wide: 

Careless  tenants  they! 

Come  away:  no  more  of  mirth 

Is  here,  or  merry-making  sound. 


I 

I 
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The  house  was  builded  of  the  earth, 

Aud  shall  fall  again  to  ground. 

And  as  for  the  fifth  and  last,  it  Jars 
with  the  whole  spirit  of  the  rest,  and 
must  have  been  put  in  as  an  after¬ 
thought  for  “edification.”  What  Is 
further  Interesting  in  these  two  verses 
is  their  analogy  (quite  an  accidental, 
iudependent  analogy  I  am  convinced) 
with  four  couplets,  different  in  subject, 
but  of  a  like  quaint  intention  in  the 
second  part  of  Faust,  Faust’s  Gra- 
blegung:— 

Wer  hat  das  Haus  so  schlecbt  gebaut 
Mit  Schaufeln  und  mit  Spa  ten? 

Dir,  dumpfer  Gast  in  hfinfnen  (Jewand. 
let’s  viel  zu  gut  geratben, 

Wer  hat  den  Saal  so  schlecht  versorgt? 
Wo  biieben  Tisch  und  Stilhle? 

Es  war  auf  ktirzte  Zeit  geborgt; 

Die  GiUubiger  sind  so  viele. 

There  is  a  third  poem  which  may  be 
put  side  by  side  with  these  two,  for 
their  two  qualities  of  simplicity  and 
movingness,  Christina  Rossetti’s  inesti¬ 
mable  Uphill. 

Of  course,  in  longer  poems  or  in 
plays,  the  vital  part  would  not  be 
easily  discernible.  The  case  would  be 
more  in  analogy  with  that  of  novels— 
to  go  back  again  to  the  region  of  prose; 
and  the  true  causa  causans  of  these 
often  lies  outside  the  work  itself  and 
is  consequently  only  traceable,  when, 
like  Flaubert,  the  writer  takes  us  into 
his  confidence.  One  novelist  has  told 
me  that  he  generally  sees  his  books 
first  like  a  crowd  of  persons  all  push¬ 
ing  in  different  directions  with  diverse 
ideas  and  purposes.  This,  too— as  I 
understand  him— comes  as  a  more  or 
less  direct  “Intuition.”  He  has  a  sense 
of  the  crowd;  the  individuals  separate 
themselves  afterwards.  And  with  some 
writers  whom  we  can  only  interrogate 
through  their  works  the  external  im¬ 


pulse  may  be  detected.  This  is  the 
case  with  Zola.  The  halles  in  \entre 
de  Faria,  the  hot-house,  or  perhaps 
rather  Sicard’s  hotel  as  a  whole,  in  La 
Curie,  in  La  Terre  it  is  simply 
la  terre,  and  in  Germinal  the  first 
scene  of  arrival  at  the  mine  gives  the 
impression  of  the  whole  book.  And 
the  city  of  Paris— its  streets,  its  music- 
halls,  its  taverns,  its  workmen’s  bar¬ 
racks— this  is  an  obsession  with  our 
autltor  everywhere.  The  case  of  this 
writer  is  analogous  to  that  of  Carlyle, 
in  that  be  has  hobbled  himself  to  an 
abominable  theory,  but  his  genius  has 
been  able  to  fiy  notwithstanding.  And 
as  Carlyle  left  behind  him  upon  earth 
bis  Charles  Kingsleys  and  Tom  Hugheses 
painfully  dragging  the  load  which 
could  not  fetter  him;  so,  on  both  sides 
of  the  Chhnnel,  you  find  the  authors 
who  thought  they  could  be  saved, 
through  industry  and  documents;  a 
tragic  sight.  And  you  will  see  how 
terre  d  terre  they  are  from  the  very 
fact  that  the  determination  to  write  on 
this  or  that  subject  is  so  much  more 
obvious  in  them  than  any  inspiration 
from  the  subject  chosen. 

For  of  course  this  test  which  I  have 
suggested,  this  new  evolutionary  cri¬ 
tique  will  have  its  exclusive  side. 
I  do  not  know  how  some  of  our  young 
poets  will  bear  it;  for  their  works  seem 
to  me  made  up  of  vague  melody  of  a 
Keatsean  or  a  Shelleyan— or  upon  occa¬ 
sion  a  Wordsworthian— kind,  precisely 
without  visible  signs  of  the  outward 
impulse,  the  kernel  of  sensuous  expe¬ 
rience.  But  heaven  forbid  that  I 
should  apply  the  test  myself;  seeing 
that  with  us  the  irritable  race  in  num¬ 
bers  make  up  almost  a  regiment. 

Be  it  remembered,  all  this  second 
theory  of  the  sensuous  kernel,  the  seed 
of  nucleus  in  created  work,  is  but  a  hy¬ 
pothesis.  It,  in  its  turn,  is  the  seed  of 
a  seed;  only  one  aspect  of  a  wider  in¬ 
ference.  Whether  it  be  accepted  or 
no,  whether  or  no  it  bear  the  test  of 
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experience,  that  question  Invalidntes  in 
no  way  the  use  of  that  kind  of  criti¬ 
cism  for  which  lam  pleading,  one  con¬ 
cerned  much  more  with  the  causes  of 
and  the  impulses  towards  this  or  that 
form  of  art  than  wdth  the  individual 
tastes  of  tlie  critic,  and  concerned 
scarcely  at  all  in  measuring  the  new 
work  by  the  standard  of  some  bygone 
achievements  which  may  have  been 
])roduced  under  impulses  that  no  longer 
exist.  Of  all  futilities  of  criticism 
tliat  in  which  writers  such  as  Mr.  Mal- 
lock  and  Mr.  Lilly  seem  to  delight 
strikes  me  as  the  most  futile,  occupied 
as  it  is  in  proving  that  tlie  “ages  of 
faitli”  have  produced  a  better  art  than 
ours.  And  if  this  be  so,  what  then? 
Can  we  leap  into  a  different  century? 
Or  do  these  critics  seriously  suppose 
tliat  a  man  by  an  act  of  will  can  say, 
“I  will  believe,  then  1  shall  be  a  great 
pot*t?”  Could  they  sliow  that  the 
schools  of  orthodoxy  to-day  produced 
tiner  work  in  this  kind  tlian  comes  from 
tlie  sceptics,  there  miglit  be  some  point 
in  tills  sort  of  criticism.  Though,  even 
then,  1  scarce  know  what  the  practical 
deduction  would  be. 

I  have  said  that  this  historical  or 
evolutionary  criticism  would  be  ex¬ 
clusive.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that 
it  would  accept  everything  which  called 
itself  literature  or  art.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  would,  I  believe,  give  us  the 
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best  criterion  for  separating  what  a 
real  from  wliat  is  merely  imitation. 
And  it  would  teach  us  in  time  to  see 
wliat  are  tlie  true  iuipuisive  forces  in 
our  age.  1  guess,  for  one  result,  that 
it  would  show  us  that  the  germinating 
IMiwers  are  not  just  now  strong  in 
those  nations,  such  ns  ourselves  and 
the  French,  who  have  a  long  literary 
tradition  behind  them;  that  they  are 
far  more  vivid  in  the  Northern  nations, 
among  the  Itussians  and  Scandinavi¬ 
ans.  It  has  been  my  lot  to  read  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  two  or  three  years  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  the  younger  Norse  and 
Danish  novelists  and  playwrights— 
Pontoppidnn,  Hamsun,  Obstfelder, 
Helge  Rode;  not  to  speak  of  Thomas 
Krag,  who  is  not  quite  so  much  “in  the 
movement,”  but  has  an  inspiration  of 
his  own.  And  of  course  we  all  know 
the  elder  Scandinavians  and  the  lie.st 
known  of  the  Itussians.  In  the  small¬ 
est  and  greatest  among  these  North¬ 
erners  there  seems  to  me  to  lie  that 
capacity  for  waiting  for  and  welcom¬ 
ing  the  true  outward  impulse  which 
our  journalism-modelled  literature  has 
all  but  lost.  And  you  do  not  find  much 
trace  of  it  in  French  literature  either. 
There,  as  here,  the  inspiration  is  of 
quite  a  different  kind,  it  is  Pistol’s  In¬ 
spiration  to  “convey”  from  some  great 
work  or  body  of  writing  already 
achieved. 

C.  F.  Keary. 


THE  BREAKFAST  STATE  OF  MIND. 


The  bacillus  has  entered  upon  a  new 
era  of  activity.  The  ‘T..ancet”  has 
made  the  timely  discovery— timely,  be¬ 
cause  the  penny  post  has  now  been  a 
national  institution  for  sixty -two  .vears, 
and  because  if  it  is  really  an  institu¬ 
tion  dangerous  to  the  health  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  clearly  no  occasion  could  have 


been  more  opjiortune  for  drawing  atten¬ 
tion  to  it  than  last  week— that  disease 
and  death  lurk  in  the  morning  postbag. 
You  do  not  know,  that  is,  where  your 
letters  may  have  come  from,  or  who 
may  have  sent  them,  or  what  letters 
they  may  have  rubbed  corners  with  in 
the  pillar-box  or  the  post  office;  conse- 
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queutly  they  are  highly  uusufe  tbiugs 
to  have  brought  into  the  house.  Above 
all,  you  must  not  open  or  read  them 
at  breakfast-time,  when  they  usually 
arrive.  If  you  do  that,  it  is  practically 
certain  that  a  bacillus  of  a  peculiarly 
dangerous  breed  will  come  out  of  the 
envelopes  sent  you,  and  will  settle  in 
your  coffee  or  your  butter,  or  will 
crouch  in  an  expectant  manner  in  your 
bacon  and  eggs;  and  that  being  so,  you 
may  take  it  for  granted  that  sooner  or 
later  you  will  be  attacked  by  a  disease 
which  you  might  easily  have  avoided 
by  having  no  letters  sent  you.  The 
only  objection  to  the  “Lancet’s”  dis¬ 
covery  seems  to  be  that  people  who  do 
not  get  letters  at  breakfast-time  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  subject  to  quite  as  many  dis¬ 
eases  as  those  who  do,  which  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  understand. 

A  correspondent  of  the  “Daily  Mall,” 
whose  state  of  mind,  in  contemplating 
the  “Lancet’s”  discovery,  may  perhaps 
best  lie  described  as  one  of  resigned  hor¬ 
ror,  raises  a  point  w’hlch  deals  not  so 
much  witli  the  hygienic  side  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  ns  with  the  effect  which  he  thinks 
the  banishment  of  the  morning  postbag 
will  have  upon  the  morale  of  the  break¬ 
fast-table.  “Everybody  knows,”  he 
writes,  “that  breakfast  is  the  most  try¬ 
ing  meal  of  the  day.  People  are  often 
only  half  awake,  liable  to  be  irritable, 
and  averse  from  conversation.  The 
reading  of  one’s  letters  and  the  news¬ 
paper  has  often  saved  the  situation  and 
prevented  many  an  acrimonious  con¬ 
versation.  But  I  suppose  we  must,  in 
the  interests  of  health,  abandon  these 
practices  and  take  refuge  in  a  stony 
silence.”  The  suggestion  is  sufficiently 
saddening.  The  curtain  rises,  so  to 
speak,  upon  two  or  more  persons  seated 
at  a  table  at  nine  in  the  morning,  con¬ 
fronted  with  various  kinds  of  foods, 
for  which  they  may  or  may  not  feel  a 
desire,  and  each  in  his  or  her  peculiar 
“breakfast  state  of  mind.”  To  these 
enter  a  postman  carrying  a  number  of 


letters.  Instead  of  being  allowed  to 
“save  the  situation”  by  presenting  the 
iiTitable  and  taciturn  with  something 
to  interest  them,  he  is  met  at  a  half- 
oi)ened  door  by  a  footman  or  parlor¬ 
maid,  suitably  protected  by  an  apron 
soaked  in  disinfectants,  the  contents  of 
tlie  iwstbug  are  hurried  off  to  be  fumi¬ 
gated  or  sterilized,  and  the  assembled 
breakfasters  are  left  either  to  indulge 
in  “acrimonious  conversation”  or  to 
glare  at  each  other  in  “stony  silence.” 

The  melancholy  picture  suggests  one 
or  two  interesting  questions.  Why  is 
breakfast  “the  most  trying  meal  of  the 
day'/”  Why  are  people  Irritable  at 
breakfast  and  disinclined  to  talk?  Is 
it  possible,  perhaps,  that  there  already 
e.\ists  a  particular  breakfast  bacillus, 
which  thrives  in  the  presence  of  bacon, 
coffee  and  buttered  toast,  and  which 
attacks  everybody  who  comes  into  the 
room  where  it  lives,  with  a  varying  ef¬ 
fect  upon  different  constitutions?  For 
the  breakfast  state  of  mind  varies  with 
different  persons.  There  are  several 
distinct  classes  into  which  the  preva¬ 
lent  symptoms  seem  to  fall.  People 
do  not  behave  in  the  same  way  at 
breakfast  as  at  other  meals,  and  though 
at  dinner  their  moods  may  be  practica¬ 
bly  indistinguishable— the  states  of 
mind  of  diners,  that  is,  do  not  greatly 
vary— at  breakfast  they  conduct  them¬ 
selves  as  differently  as  possible.  There 
are  some  people,  for  instance,  who  are 
in  offensively  high  spirits  early  in  the 
morning;  in  a  state  of  health,  in  short, 
which  really  is  rightly  described  as  rude. 
You  can  hear  them  coming  downstairs, 
no  matter  how  far  the  stairs  are  away 
from  the  dining-room,  after  slamming 
their  bedroom  doors  with  a  resounding 
bang.  They  open  the  dining-room  door 
as  if  they  were  pursued  by  a  police¬ 
man,  and  probably  slap  their  mhle 
friends  on  the  back  in  an  extremely 
provocative  manner.  During  breakfast 
itself,  while  consuming  great  quantities 
of  all  kinds  of  food,  they  comment  loud- 
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ly  on  the  small  appetites  of  others,  and 
insist  uiK)u  drawing  the  attention  of 
those  who  clearly  wish  to  eat 
very  little  to  the  presence  of 
everything  which  is  edible  in  the 
room.  They  appear  to  In;  per¬ 
fectly  unconscious  of  the  amount  of 
sutferiiig  which  their  spiendidly  healthy 
habits  inflict  upon  other  persons  of 
less  robust  constitutions,  and  are  only 
able  to  suggest,  in  answer  to  possible 
complaints  of  a  headache,  that  the  com- 
plaimuit  should  resort  to  the  particular 
dishes  of  which  th(‘y  halve  themselves 
eaten,  and  which  they  invariably  de¬ 
scribe  as  “(juite  excelient.” 

If  the  frame  of  mind  of  the  rude  and 
boisterous  breakfaster  is  one  extreme, 
the  other  extreme  is  the  mental  state 
of  the  man  who  got‘s  through  the  meal 
in  a  condition  of  profound  depression, 
lie  glances  vaguely  and  uncomiirehend- 
ingly  at  a  succession  of  dishes,  eventu¬ 
ally  taking  the  smallest  possible 
amount  of  the  dish  that  is  easiest  to 
get  on  with.  He  does  not  speak  unless 
some  one  speaks  to  him,  when  he  either 
answers  shortly  and  sadly,  or,  more 
often,  with  obviously  forced  merriment 
and  Inconsequent  laughter.  Or— and 
perhaps  this  variant  of  the  breakfast 
state  of  mind  is  a  more  striking  antith¬ 
esis  to  the  rudel}’  boisterous— his  un¬ 
balanced  mental  attitude  may  be  one 
of  suppressed  fury.  Men  have  been 
known  who  every  morning  of  their 
lives  hold  a  kind  of  review  of  their 
acquaintances  and  friends,  and  in  some 
cases  of  those  whom  they  employ.  They 
occupy  the  breakfast  hour  in  passing, 
so  to  speak,  down  the  front  and  rear 
ranks,  and  in  trenchantly  summing  up 
the  habits  and  (luailtications  of  cvc;y 
man  i-evicwed.  ending  in  each  case  with 
the  verdict  that  ‘‘he  is  an  ass.”  Prob¬ 
ably  he  is  nothing  of  the  kind;  later  in 
the  day.  indeed,  he  may  become  en¬ 
dowed  with  all  the  virtues,  but  from 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  ten 
he  possesses  for  the  furious  breakfaster 


no  characteristics  except  those  of  the 
idiot,  or,  in  exceptional  cases,  of  the 
professional  robber.  Of  course,  be¬ 
tween  the  extremes  of  the  rudely  bois¬ 
terous  and  the  profoundly  depressed  or 
trenchantly  furious  breakfast  states  of 
mind  there  are  others  less  definite.  The 
curious  case  came  under  the  observa¬ 
tion  of  the  present  writer  of  a  man 
who,  although  in  every  respect  temper¬ 
ate  and  healthy,  did  not  find  himself 
able  to  breakfast  until  every  one  else 
had  linished.  lie  was  accustomed  to 
get  up  at  the  same  time  as  every  one 
else,  hut  knowing  that  others  staying 
in  the  same  house  were  breakfasting  in 
the  orilinary  way  downstairs,  he  would 
])ace  up  and  down  his  room  waiting  until 
a  footman,  specially  instructed,  brought 
in  the  news  that  breakfast  was  over. 
He  would  then  enter  the  dining-room 
with  an  excellent  appetite,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  failed  him  completely  should  any 
fellow-guest  by  chance  return  to  the 
room.  Rut  nothing,  in  any  case,  ex¬ 
hausted  his  patience;  if  it  happened 
that  a  late  riser  remained  at  the  break¬ 
fast-table  half  an  hour  longer  than  the 
rest,  he  acceiited  the  situation  with 
complete  equanimity;  nor,  ujion  any 
consideration,  would  he  coiusent  to 
breakfast  in  his  own  room,  or  any¬ 
where  except  at  a  deserted  ta¬ 
ble. 

'I'here  are  other  and  more  or  less  com¬ 
prehensible  states  of  mind;  as,  for  In- 
staiK*e.  the  dislike  which  some  persons 
have  of  watching  other  iieojile  eat  por¬ 
ridge:  the  unhai>piness  which  possesses 
some  breakfasters,  usuall.v  journalists, 
unless  the.v  are  allowed  to  walk  up  and 
down  the  room  in  silence;  the  extreme 
ditticulty  which  some  men  find  in 
breakfasting  in  a  room  in  which  there 
is  a  looking-glass:  and  the  strange  men¬ 
tal  condition  w’hich,  at  whatever  time 
they  may  happen  to  come  down  to  the 
dining-room,  impels  some  persons  to 
but  one  desire — namely,  to  get  the  thing 
over  as  soon  as  possible,  ‘‘Early  or 
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late,  winter  or  summer,  work  or  holi¬ 
days,  two  damns  and  a  cup  of  coffee— 
that’s  my  breakfast.”  was  the  suc¬ 
cinct  comment  of  one  who  Invariably 
beptn  the  day  in  a  quite  unnecessary’ 
hurry. 

If  Englishmen  were  not  Englishmen 
the  meeting  of  the  household  at  the 
breakfast-table  would  have  ceased  to 
be  a  custom  long  ago,  or  rather  the  cus- 
tom  would  never  have  existed.  The 
Frenchman,  recognizing  that  many  per¬ 
sons  are  not  at  their  best  early  In  the 
morning,  refuses  to  meet  his  fellows  at 

Tbe  Spectator. 


a  meal  until  mid-day.  The  Englishman 
seems  to  insist,  although  as  an  individ- 
usil  he  does  not  always  like  it,  that 
everybody  shall  wake  up  early 
aind  get  up  early,  and  to  get 
that  done  properly  he  makes  every¬ 
body  eat  early  and  together.  The  con¬ 
sequence  is  the  breakfast  state  of  mind; 
as  to  which  it  is  satisfactory  to  think 
that  there  is  really  no  moral  of  any 
kind  whatever  to  be  drawn,  except  pos¬ 
sibly  that,  like  other  things  for  which 
the  Phiglishman  suffers,  he  brings  it  on 
himself. 


BACK  AGAIN. 


It's  back  again  and  home  again  to  hear  the  thrushes  sing. 

To  feel  upon  my  face  once  more  the  breathing  of  the  Spring— 

The  fresh  and  gentle  English  breeze  that  stirs  a  wild  desire 
And  makes  the  step  as  light  as  air  and  sets  the  heart  atire. 

It’s  back  again  and  home  again!  and  never  have  I  seen 

The  hedgerows  starting  into  life  with  brighter  bursts  of  green; 

A  dead  and  joyless  sight  they  were  w’hen  April  had  begun, 
lint  now  they  seem  to  sing  with  life  beneath  the  kindly  sun. 

“.Make  haste,  ye  trees.”  the  blackbird  calls,  “your  shining  white  to  don; 
The  cherry-tree  is  ready  robed,  her  bridal  dress  is  on;” 

And  out  the  modest  blossoms  peep,  then  flash  into  the  light 
And  every  blazing  fruit-tree  bears  its  coronal  of  white. 

Let  others  praise  their  foreign  skies  and  all  the  claims  advance 
Of  sun-steeped  fields  in  Italy  and  vine  clad  slopes  in  P’rance; 

And  let  them  sing  the  land  of  Spain  and  all  that  makes  it  fair— 

One  dewy  patch  of  English  lawn  is  v’orth  a  province  there. 

One  velvet  patch  of  English  lawn,  and  on  it  running  free 

Tl.e  little  fair-haired,  short-frocked  maid  who’s  all  the  world  to  me. 

Pier  hair  outshines  Italian  suns,  and  all  the  flowers  that  grace 
The  meads  of  P^rance  must  fail  to  match  the  roses  in  her  face. 


So  it’s  back  again  and  home  again!  and  when  tbe  evening  comes 
We  sit  and  hear  the  clash  of  swords,  the  rolling  of  the  drums  — 
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(Ift  all  a  story  old  as  old),  and,  lo,  the  trompets  call, 

And  twenty  thousand  mail-clad  men  come  spurring  through  the  hall. 

And  maidens  to  the  book-shelf  bound  (it  si'rves  in  place  of  tree) 

Await  the  young,  the  gallant  knight  who  rides  to  set  them  free; 
And  giants  In  the  corners  lurk— beware!  ray  dear,  beware!— 

And  little  flitting  fairy  shapes  play  sentry  on  the  stair. 

“Goodnight,  God  bless  you.  Daddy,”  and  so  it’s  off  to  bed. 

And  soon  upon  the  pillow  shines  the  curly  little  head. 

Ye  tricksy  fairies,  kind  and  gay,  wing  hither  swift  your  flight. 

Oh.  keep  your  watch  about  her  cot  and  guard  her  through  the  night! 


MR.  KIDD  ON  CIVILIZATION.* 


Mr.  Kidd  is  a  writer  who,  for  many 
reasons,  deserves  to  be  treated  with  re¬ 
spect.  He  has  a  genuine  propensity 
for  philosophic  thinking,  and  for  trac¬ 
ing,  through  a  mass  of  diverse  and 
seemingly  disconnected  facts,  the  unify¬ 
ing  operation  of  a  common  cause  or 
principle.  In  certain  of  his  hypotheses 
there  is  a  breadth,  we  might  almost  say 
a  grandeur,  of  conception;  and  many  of 
his  incidental  criticisms  are  just,  pene¬ 
trating  and  original.  We  are  anxious, 
at  starting,  to  pay  a  just  tribute  to  his 
merits,  because  part  of  our  duty  in 
dealing  with  him  will  be  to  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  bis  defects. 

Both  sets  of  qualities— bis  merits  and 
defects  alike — were  exhibited  in  the 
volume  which  first  introduced  him  to 
the  world.  “Social  Evolution,”  the  vol¬ 
ume  to  which  we  refer,  was  an  attempt 
to  find  a  proof  of  the  truth  of  religious 
doctrine,  not  in  an  analysis  of  the  human 
mind,  or  in  the  origin  or  constitution 
of  the  universe,  but  in  the  functions 
performed  by  religion  as  an  element  in 
the  life  of  societies.  The  idea  that  the 
truth  of  religion  may  be  tested  by  its 
social  functions  was  certainly,  in  itself, 
no  discovery  of  Mr.  Kidd’s;  but  he  may 
justly  claim  the  merit  of  having  exbib- 

•  “PriLOtpIea  of  Wcoteni  aTiUsattoo.”  By 
Bonjunln  Kidd.  Liondon:  IfaemlUan,  1002. 


ited  it  under  a  new  aspect,  and  boldly 
attempted  to  affiliate  it  to  the  doctrine 
of  evolution  in  history. 

The  manner,  however,  in  which  he 
developed  his  argument  was  in  singular 
contrast  to  the  coherency  of  its  general 
outline.  As  soon  as  he  attempted  to 
descend  from  the  general  to  the  partic¬ 
ular,  his  clearness  of  thought  and  his 
grasp  of  facts  deserted  him.  None  of 
his  ideas  and  definitions  were  clear  to 
his  own  mind,  and  one  part  of  his  ar¬ 
gument  altogether  contradicted  the 
other.  Reduced  to  its  simplest  ele. 
ments.  Id's  main  contention  was  as  fol¬ 
lows.  The  inter-racial  struggle  for 
existence  incidentally  conserves  those 
races  whose  internal  social  organiza¬ 
tion  renders  them  more  efficient;  and 
those  races  are  most  efficient  in  the  ex¬ 
ternal  and  inter-racial  struggle  in  which 
the  acutest  struggle  takes  place  be¬ 
tween  their  own  members.  This  inter¬ 
nal  struggle  for  existence,  however, 
though  beneficial  to  the  race  as  a 
whole,  is  prejudicial  to  the  vast  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  living  individuals  who 
take  part  in  it,  and  benefits  only  a 
small  aristocratic  minority.  What, 
then,  prevents  the  majority  from  sus¬ 
pending  this  struggle  and  rearranging 
society  on  a  socialistic  and  non-compet¬ 
itive  basis?  The  majority,  said  Mr. 
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Kidd,  luislit  do  this  at  any  time.  They 
would  sacrifice  the  future  of  their  race, 
but  they  personally  would  be  the  gain¬ 
ers.  What,  then.  Induces  them,  lie 
asked,  to  pursue  the  opposite  course? 
One  thing  alone,  he  said,  could  Induce 
them  to  behave  so  irrationally;  and  this 
thing  is  the  mysterious  influence  of  re¬ 
ligion.  Is  the  sole  function  of  religion, 
then,  Mr.  Kidd  proceeded  to  ask,  to 
induce  the  musses  to  submit  to  condi¬ 
tions  of  disadvantage  and  subjection? 
Nothing,  he  said,  could  be  falser  than 
any  supposition  such  as  this,  for  the 
action  of  religion  is  twofold;  and  whilst 
it  restrains  the  masses  on  the  one  hand 
from  accomplishing  their  desires  by 
force,  it  so  softens  the  heart  of  the 
aristocratic,  or,  as  he  calls  them,  “the 
power-holding  classes,”  that  they  are 
voluntarily  surrendering  to  the  masses 
one  privilege  after  another,  which, 
apart  from  the  influence  of  religion, 
they  would  jealously  have  reserved  for 
themselves,  and  which  the  unfortunate 
masses  could  never  have  taken  from 
them.  Thus,  in  one  half  of  his  book, 
when  dealing  with  the  condition  of  the 
musses,  he  argued  that  they  could  at 
any  time  have  deprived  the  successful 
few  of  their  privileges,  and  that  noth¬ 
ing  but  religion  could  have  possibly 
debarred  them  from  doing  so;  and  in 
the  other  half  of  his  book,  when  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  position  of  the  few,  he  ar¬ 
gued  that  the  masses  could  have  never 
done  anything  of  the  kind,  but  that  the 
few,  had  they  chosen  to  do  so,  might 
have  kept  all  their  privileges  to  them¬ 
selves,  and  that  nothing  but  religion 
could  have  induced  them  to  part  with  a 
single  one  of  them. 

The  astonishing  inaccuracy,  the  want 
of  steadiness  and  precision  of  thought 
which  enabled  Mr.  Kidd  to  flounder 
into  such  a  self-contradiction  as  this, 
is  indicative  of  a  weakness  which  is 
apparently  inherent  in  his  intellect. 
With  a  considerable  aptitude  for  the 
construction  of  general  theories  which. 


in  their  broader  outlines,  are  at  once 
striking  and  suggestive,  he  appears  to 
be  totally  incapable  of  connecting  them 
with  the  minute  details  of  fact,  and  so 
accommodating  them  to  reality  as  to 
give  them  any  serious  value.  This 
fatal  deficiency,  which  he  betrayed  in 
“Social  Evolution,”  is  exhibited  in  his 
new  volume  on  a  greatly  extended 
scale. 

“The  Principles  of  Western  Civiliza¬ 
tion”  is  an  attempt  to  develop,  in  a  new 
and  amended  form,  the  general  ideas 
and  theories  which  he  elaborated  in 
“Social  Evolution.”  It  is  an  attempt 
to  find  a  place  for  a  religious,  or  a 
quasi-religious  principle,  not  only  in 
the  processes  of  social  evolution  in  the 
past,  but  also,  and  still  more  expressly, 
in  the  social  evolution  of  the  future. 

The  first  idea  which  Mr.  Kidd  en¬ 
deavors  to  impress  upon  us  is  as  fol¬ 
lows.  The  Darwinian  idea  of  evolu¬ 
tion  is  the  idea  of  a  struggle  for  exist¬ 
ence  which  aims  exclusively  at  the 
welfare  of  the  present  generation;  and 
as  applied  to  evolution  under  certain  of 
its  historical  aspects,  the  idea  was  true. 
It  is,  however,  says  Mr.  Kidd,  not  true 
universally,  and  of  certain  races  it  is 
ceasing  to  be  true  at  all.  He  illustrates 
his  meaning  by  a  very  interesting  refer¬ 
ence  to  an  essay  by  Professor  Weis- 
mann  dealing  with  the  duration  of  life, 
which  was  read,  before  an  association 
of  naturalists  some  twenty  years  since 
in  Germany.  Professor  Welsmann  as¬ 
tonished  his  contemporaries  with  a  the¬ 
ory  which  was  entirely  new.  He  main¬ 
tained  that  the  length  of  the  individual 
life  had  no  direct  connection  with 
either  the  structure  or  the  circumstan¬ 
ces  of  the  individual;  nor  did  it  tend  to 
be  longer  amongst  the  higher  species 
than  amongst  the  lower.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  as  a  species  became  more  Jiighly 
evolved,  the  individual  life  teflLd  to 
be  shortened  rather  thai^ll^rSnged. 
What  really  governs  the  length  of  indi¬ 
vidual  life  was,  said  Professor  Weis- 
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innnn,  not  the  neods  of  tho  individual, 
but  tiie  neods  of  tlie  si>ociP8.  If,  for 
example,  we  suppose  a  species  of  ani¬ 
mals  in  a  rapidly  chaiiKin};  environ¬ 
ment,  it  wiil  be  necessary,  if  the  sjK'cies 
is  to  survive,  that  its  members  shall 
chaiiKe  correspondiiiKly;  but  if  the  indi¬ 
vidual  members  live  beyond  a  certain 
number  of  years,  and  the  f'enerations 
in  consequence  follow  each  other  too 
slowly,  the  changes  of  the  8i>ecles  will 
l)e  incapable  of  keeping  pace  wMth  the 
changes  of  the  environment;  and  the 
species  will  in  time  disappear,  or  at  all 
events  it  will  be  worsted  in  the  strug¬ 
gle  with  species  which  are  more  adapt- 
abie  because  the  lives  of  the  successive 
generations  are  shorter. 

This  purely  biological  theory  forms 
a  parable  wdilch  contains  in  outline  the 
whole  of  Mr.  Kidd’s  philosophy.  If 
we  put  this  theory,  he  says,  in  a  more 
general  form,  we  shall  find  it  to  come 
to  this,  that  the  end  towards  which  na¬ 
ture  works  in  the  process  of  natural 
selection  “Is  not  simply  the  benefit  of 
the  individual,  nor  even  of  his  conteni- 
lM*rarles,  in  a  mere  struggle  for  exist- 
enc(‘  in  the  present,  but  a  larger  ad¬ 
vantage,  probably  always  far  in  the 
future,  to  which  the  individual  and  the 
present  are  alike  subordinated.’’  The 
principle  in  accordance  with  which  the 
welfare  of  the  present  generation  is 
thus  constantly  subordlnateil  to  the 
welfare  of  the  generations  of  the  fu¬ 
ture.  Mr.  Kidd  calls  the  Principle  of 
Projected  Efticlency;  and  by  transfer¬ 
ring  its  application  from  the  biological 
sphere  to  the  social,  he  declares  that 
we  shall  find  in  it  the  key  to  the  whole 
meaning  of  human  history. 

In  this  fact,  says  Mr.  Kidd,  is  to  be 
found  the  reason  why  certain  races  or 
societies  have  thriven,  ruled,  developed 
theniselTes,  and  l>ecome  civilized, 
whilst  others  have  died  out.  or  dwin¬ 
dled.  or  remained  inefficient  and  sta¬ 
tionary.  The  winning  races  have  in¬ 
variably  l»een  those  who  have  exhib¬ 


ited  most  aptitude  for  subordinating 
the  present  to  the  future.  Here,  how¬ 
ever,  he  continues,  there  is  one  great 
point  to  remember.  That  a  process 
should  Ik‘  in  operation  is  one  thing. 
That  we  should  be  ourselves  aware  of 
it,  and  should  consciously  co-operate 
with  It.  is  another.  And,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  even  amongst  the  races  who  have 
subordinated  the  present  to  the  future 
most  successfully,  there  lias  been  no 
cl(*ar  knowledge  till  recently  of  what  it 
was  they  were  doing.  On  the  contrary, 
they  imagined  themselves  to  be  doing 
something  totally  different;  and  their 
conduct  was  profoundly  modified  by 
their  failure  to  understand  its  meaning. 
Progress,  in  fact,  says  Mr.  Kidd,  may 
be  divided  into  two  epochs,  the  ruling 
principles  of  which  he  sums  up  as  fol¬ 
lows  (pp.  140-1 -i’.’):- 

In  the  first  epoch  of  social  develop¬ 
ment  the  characteristic  and  ruling  fea¬ 
ture  is  the  supremacy  of  tlie  causes 
Avhlch  are  contributing  to  social  elll- 
cieucy  by  subordinating  the  individual 
merely  to  the  existing  political  organi¬ 
zation.  ...  In  the  second  epoch  of  the 
evolution  of  human  society,  we  begin 
to  be  concerned  with  the  rise  to 
ascendancy  of  the  ruling  causes  which 
contribute  to  a  higher  type  of  social 
efficiency  by  subordinating  society  it¬ 
self  with  all  its  interests  In  the  present 
to  its  own  future. 

Between  these  two  epochs,  he  sa.vs.  tin* 
dividing  line  is.  in  a  certain  sense,  the 
beginning  of  tlie  Christian  era,  though 
this  statement,  as  will  appear  present- 
l.v,  is  to  be  taken  with  many  qualifica¬ 
tions. 

And  now  let  us  see  how  Mr.  Kidd  ap¬ 
plies  these  principles  *0  history.  The 
only  branches  of  the  human  family 
which  he  touches  on  as  e.xempllfying 
the  higher  operations  of  evolution,  and 
with  which,  in  his  volume,  he  in  any 
way  directly  concerns  himself,  are  the 
European  nations  and  their  offshoots, 
such  as  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
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Now  p^urope,  be  saj’s,  was  originally 
peopled  by  a  number  of  white  races, 
who,  In  rapid  succession  invaded  it 
from  the  north  and  east,  and  who,  for 
thousands  of  years  before  the  dawn  of 
written  or  even  traditional  history, 
fought  amongst  themselves  for  the  pos¬ 
session  of  tlie  more  favored  localities; 
and  it  >vas  from  the  picked  survivors 
of  these  strenuous  and  struggling  races 
that  those  states  and  civilizations 
sprang  with  wltose  rise  and  fortunes 
western  history  opens.  Chief  amongst 
tuese  states  and  civilizations  were  those 
of  Greece  and  Rome;  and  it  is  with 
Greece  and  Rome  that  Mr.  Kidd’s  his¬ 
torical  survey  begins. 

These  two  civilizations,  he  says,  af¬ 
ford  us  the  most  perfect  type  of  the 
state  as  it  w'as  during  the  first  of  the 
two  great  epochs,  when  the  object  of 
all  social  action,  so  far  as  it  was  con¬ 
sciously  understood,  was  the  welfare 
of  the  state  in  the  present.  This  politi¬ 
cal  egotism  of  the  present,  prevalent 
under  such  conditions,  affected,  says 
Mr.  Kidd,  every  relation  and  institu¬ 
tion  of  life,  but  in  none  did  it  exhibit 
itself  more  vividly  than  in  the  relations 
and  institutions  of  religion.  The  dei¬ 
ties  of  the  ancient  world  were  essen¬ 
tially  deities  of  the  state,  from  Pallas 
Athene  as  she  shone  amongst  the 
marbles  of  the  Parthenon,  down  to  the 
last  of  the  Caesars  who  received  adora¬ 
tion  as  a  god.  Religion,  the  State,  and 
the  present,  in  fact,  were  one  and  the 
same  thing.  And  just  as  the  spirit  of 
the  old  epoch  expressed  itself  most  viv¬ 
idly  in  its  religion,  so  it  was  in  the  form 
of  a  religion  that  the  spirit  of  the  new 
epoch  expressed  itself  also;  and  the  re¬ 
ligion  in  which  it  expressed  itself  was 
none  other  than  Christianity. 

With  the  advent  of  Christianity,  says 
Mr.  Kidd,  there  first  arose  amongst 
men  a  perception  of  an  object  of  en¬ 
deavor,  desire  and  duty,  not  contained 
in  the  present,  or  represented  by  the 
existing  state;  and  this  was  accompau- 
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led  or  caused  by  the  development  of  an 
evolutionary  principle  which  was  of 
“entirely  new  significance’’  and  was 
wholly  without  a  parallel  in  the  past 
history  of  the  world.  This  principle, 
says  Mr.  Kidd,  was  a  new  inward  sense 
of  a  profound  antinomy  inherent  in  the 
nature  of  man,  which  in  ordinary  re¬ 
ligious  language  is  spoken  of  as  a  sense 
of  sin,  but  which  Mr.  Kidd  prefers  to 
regard  as  a  sense  of  discrepancy  b«>- 
tween  the  satisfaction  to  be  derived 
from  the  present,  and  the  higher  satis¬ 
factions  of  the  future.  It  was  this 
sense  that  differentiated  Christian 
thought  from  that  even  of  the  loftiest 
of  the  pagan  moralists  and  philoso¬ 
phers.  The  ideal  of  these  was  a  life 
lived  in  harmony  with  nature— with  na¬ 
ture  as  represented  by  the  world  in 
which  we  at  present  live.  But  there 
was  for  the  Christian  no  such  harmony 
possible.  This  present  life  was  for 
him,  not  harmony  with  the  world,  but 
a  struggle  with  it;  and,  as  soon  as  the 
Christian  religion  was  triumphant 
within  the  Roman  Empire,  this  concep¬ 
tion  gave  rise  to  very  remarkable  con¬ 
sequences. 

In  the  pre-Christian  world,  when  the 
infiuence  of  the  present  was  in  the 
ascendant,  law  and  religion  were  united 
in  the  same  political  institutions,  for 
the  gods  and  the  law  were  alike  local 
and  material.  But  now,  since  the  pre¬ 
cepts,  the  sanctions,  the  rewards  and 
the  consoiations  of  religion  were  re¬ 
moved  to  a  region  unconnected  with 
and  indefinitely  remote  from  the  wars, 
the  ambitions,  and  the  welfare  of  any 
state  or  country,  religion  and  the  secu¬ 
lar  law  began  to  be  gradually  sepa¬ 
rated,  until  the  spiritual  power,  instead 
of  being  the  servant  of  the  State,  be¬ 
came  first  co-ordinate  with  it,  and  at 
last  for  a  time  its  superior.  This  lat¬ 
ter  result  was  reached  when  the  Church 
of  Rome  attained  towards  the  close  of 
the  Middle  Ages  the  zenith  of  its  tem¬ 
poral  power;  and  “all  the  sovereigns  of 
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the  world”  were  declared  by  the  I*ope 
“to  be  subjects  of  St.  Peter,  and  to  owe 
allegiance  to  him  and  to  his  vicar.” 
Now,  had  this  temporal  sovereignty  of 
the  spiritual  power  become  permanent, 
the  new  principle  of  evolution  would 
have  accomplished  its  own  destruction; 
for  religion  and  the  State  would  have 
been  once  more  united;  the  free  action 
of  the  spirit  of  man  would  have  been 
paralyzed;  the  sense  of  individual  ‘‘re¬ 
sponsibility  to  a  principle  transcending 
every  human  power”  would  have  been 
lost;  the  Ideas  and  motives  of  men 
would  Inive  l)een  once  more  imprisoned 
in  the  present;  the  antinomy  between 
the  temporal  and  the  spiritual  would 
have  disappeared  from  the  human  con¬ 
sciousness.  This,  however,  was  not  to 
be.  The  sense  of  this  antinomy  having 
been  once  awakened  in  the  soul.  It 
could  never  be  laid  to  sleep  again;  and 
in  proportion  ns  the  Roman  Cluirch  be¬ 
came  seemingl.v  more  successful  in  re¬ 
ducing  the  life  of  the  spirit  to  obedience 
to  a  temporal  government,  the  soul  of 
man  rose  in  Instinctive  protest  against 
it— a  protest  leading  to  a  revolt  Avhich 
had  the  result  of  restoring  the  stronger, 
the  most  living,  the  most  renll.v  revolu¬ 
tionary  races,  to  the  freedom  they  had 
so  nearly  lost.  These  were  the  races 
amongst  which  the  principles  of  the 
Reformation  triumphed. 

The  real  significance  of  this  move¬ 
ment.  however,  was  not  at  first  appar¬ 
ent.  The  reformed  Churches  at  first 
exhibited  all  the  appearance  of  merely 
desiring  to  cliange  one  temporal  tyran¬ 
ny  for  another.  In  England  Henry  VIII 
took  the  place  of  the  Pope;  and 
Ihroughout  Europe  every  Protestant 
sect  sought  to  ally  itself  with  the  State, 
and  turn  the  State  into  an  engine  for 
enforcing  its  peculiar  doctrines.  The 
evolutionary  principle,  in  fact,  which 
was  the  underlying  cause  of  the  Refor¬ 
mation,  failed  to  realize  itself  in  any 
overt  act  till  James  II  had  been  driven 
from  the  throne  of  England  in  conse¬ 


quence  of  his  attempts  to  employ 
the  machinery  of  the  State  for 
enforcing  adhesion  to  doctrines  which 
the  majority  of  his  subjects  repudiated. 
The  flight  of  James  was  followed  by 
the  Rill  of  Rights  and  tlie  Toleration 
Act,  and  with  these  enactments  began 
the  recovery  of  that  spiritual  freedom 
■which,  always  Inherent  in  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  Christian  religion  from  the 
first,  had  sunk  into  abeyance  as  the 
rule  of  the  Catholic  Church  established 
itself.  It  was  not.  however,  till  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  later  tliat  the  movement 
first  expressed  itself  ina  completely  logi¬ 
cal  fashion.  This  epoch-making  event, 
as  ^Ir.  Kidd  regards  it,  took  place  in 
.Vinerica  in  178$),  when  the  various 
States  of  the  Union,  in  which  any 
Church  establishment  had  existed, 
threw  it  off.  and  it  was  enacted  in  Con¬ 
gress  that  no  law  whatever  should  be 
made  in  the  future  ‘‘respecting  an  es¬ 
tablishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting 
the  free  exercise  thereof,” 

Thus  the  new  religious  principle  of 
evolution  which  became  operative  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  and 
tlie  essence  of  which  was  to  project 
the  object  of  action  out  of  the  presemt 
into  the  future,  achieved  its  first  com¬ 
plete  and  practical  expression  after  the 
evolutionary  vicissitudes  of  more  tluin 
seventeen  hundred  years.  It  is  true 
that  the  general  process  of  disestablish¬ 
ment  is  not  even  .vet  complete;  amongst 
the  progressive  peoples  of  Europi* 
establishments  still  survive.  The  tinu'. 
however,  is  drawing  near  when  they 
too  will  come  to  an  end. 

But  in  dealing  directlj’  with  the 
emancipation  of  religion  from  the  State 
we  are,  according  to  Mr.  Kidd,  dealing 
with  but  half  of  the  revolutionary  proc¬ 
ess.  We  shall  find,  he  says,  that  whilst 
religion  has  been  preparing  to  emanci¬ 
pate  Itself  from  the  State,  and  whilst 
the  principles  of  the  State  have  been 
divorcing  themselves  from  those  of  re¬ 
ligion.  the  State  itself  has  all  the  while 
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unconsciously  been  coming  under  the 
influence,  not  indeed  of  a  religious  in¬ 
stitution,  but  of  the  religious  spirit  of 
which  the  chief  characteristic  is  that  it 
places  the  object  of  our  actions  not  in 
the  present  but  in  the  future.  One  of 
the  most  signal  illustrations  of  this  fact 
is  to  be  found,  says  Mr.  Kidd,  in  the 
concession  of  universal  suffrage  to  tlie 
masses  in  progressive  countries.  It  is 
Impossible  to  justify  universal  suffrage 
by  the  intellect.  Why,  then,  has  it 
been  conceded?  It  has  been  conceded 
in  deference  to  a  distinctly  religious 
sentiment— to  a  quasi-mystlcal  feeling 
that  men  are  really  equal,  though  if 
measured  by  the  standards  of  the  pres¬ 
ent,  nothing  is  more  apparent  than  that 
they  are  not  so. 

Again,  amongst  the  political  doc¬ 
trines  prevalent  in  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  few  have  been  more  influential 
than  those  of  the  Manchester  school, 
whose  object  was  to  reduce  the  action 
of  the  State  to  a  minimum,  and  in  espe¬ 
cial  to  secure  absolutely  free  play  for 
all  the  processes  of  economic  produc¬ 
tion  and  competition.  But  these  doc¬ 
trines,  and  others  closely  allied  to  them, 
though  in  certain  respects  they  still  re¬ 
main  in  the  ascendant,  have  provoked, 
by  their  practical  consequences,  a  re¬ 
action  against  themselves;  so  that, 
whilst  during  the  earlier  period  of  the 
nineteenth  century  progressive  politi¬ 
cians  denounced  all  State  Interference 
with  industry,  during  its  latter  years 
they  demanded  it.  And  why  did  they 
demand  it?  In  order  that  the  process 
of  production  might  be  made  cheaper 
and  more  profitable?  In  order  that 
they  and  their  immediate  friends  might 
profit  by  it?  It  was  for  neither  of  these 
leasons.  The  interference  of  the  State 
with  the  conditions  of  labor  has  tended 
to  make  production  not  cheaper  but 
costlier.  It  was  of  no  l>enefit  to  those 
who  took  the  lead  in  demanding  it. 
They  demanded  it  in  obedience  to  an 
influence  which  is  now.  with  growing 


intensity,  prompting  men  to  act,  con¬ 
sciously  or  unconsciously,  with  a  view, 
not  to  advantage  in  the  present,  but 
to  advantage  in  the  remote  future. 

In  other  words,  among  the  progres¬ 
sive  races— the  races  to  wiiich  in  the 
future  the  government  of  the  world 
will  belong— the  evolutionary  process 
is  tending  to  remove  all  restrictions  on 
human  activity  in  every  domain  of 
thought  and  action— in  the  domain  of 
faith  and  devotion,  and  in  that  of  prac¬ 
tical  work;  and,  by  so  doing,  to  enable 
all  human  beings  to  enter  on  the  rival¬ 
ry  of  life  with  complete  equality  of  op¬ 
portunity.  “The  ideal,”  says  Mr.  Kidd, 
to  which  the  evolutionary  process  in 
the  second  epoch  of  the  world’s  devel¬ 
opment  has  alw’ays  tended,  and  now 
at  last  Is  beginning  to  tend  visibly, 

is  the  ideal  of  a  fair,  open  and  free 
rivalry  of  all  the  forces  within  the  so¬ 
cial  consciousness— a  rivalry  in  which 
the  best  organizations,  the  best  meth¬ 
ods,  the  best -skill,  the  best  abilities,  the 
l)€St  government,  and  the  best  stand- 
dards  of  action  and  belief,  shall  have 
the  right  of  universal  opportunity. 

This  ideal,  says  Mr.  Kidd,  rests  ulti¬ 
mately  on  a  principle  of  tolerance, 
which  principle  of  tolerance  rests  in 
turn  on  the  religious  “projection  of  the 
controlling  sense  of  responsibility  out¬ 
side  the  bounds  of  political  conscious¬ 
ness;”  or,  in  other  words,  in  the  trans¬ 
ference  of  this  sense  from  the  present 
to  the  future,  which  constitutes  w-hat 
Mr.  Kidd  calls  “the  principle  of  pro¬ 
jected  efficiency.” 

Such  is  Mr.  Kidd’s  account  of  human 
evolution  and  progress  up  to  the  time 
in  w’hich  we  are  now'  living.  His 
prophecies  and  counsels  with  regard  to 
the  immediate  future  we  will  consider 
presently.  We  will  first  examine  his 
theory  so  far  as  it  concerns  the  past. 
In  its  general  outlines  there  is  a  com¬ 
pleteness  and  a  bold  simplicity  which 
has  not  only  deeply  impressed  Mr.  Kidd 
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hiniHolf,  l)Ut  Ih  iiIho  cnU-ulutcd  to  itu* 
pr«<8H  H  (‘oiiHidorublf  iiuiub«‘r  of  IiIh 
reudtTH.  TlioHo  races  survive  in  the 
struKKic  for  iife  wiiicb  are  most  ca|Ni< 
l)ie  of  suliordinatiiig  the  interests  of  the 
generation  to  tliosc  of  the  race  as  a 
wliole.  Tills  HUlMirdination  first  takes 
the  form  of  conscious  military  devotion 
to  the  interests  of  tlie  races  in  the  prt's- 
ent;  and.  as  tlie  outcome  of  a  military 
struggle,  lasting  for  unnnnilM‘nMl  tliou* 
sands  of  years,  tlie  most  etticient  races 
of  tlie  world  wen?  in  iiossession  of  tlie 
Kuropean  Continent  at  tlie  time  when 
the  civilizations,  from  wliicli  our  own 
descends,  first  arose.  Tlieso  civiliza¬ 
tions— tlie  tiriH*k  and  tlie  Itoman— were 
tlie  flower  of  that  inter-racial  struggle, 
tlie  conscious  object  of  wlilch  was  tlie 
highest  degree  of  military  and  political 
ettlclency  in  the  present;  and  when, 
with  tlie  establishment  of  tlie  itoman 
Kmplre.  this  tyiie  of  civilization  liad 
readied  its  culminating  point,  the  spirit 
of  self-sacrifice  Involved  in  all  racial 
ettlclency  began  to  be  transfigured  un¬ 
der  tlie  intluencc  of  a  new  religion,  and 
to  Im‘  consciously  directed  towards  an 
object,  not  in  the  present,  but  In  the 
future.  Tills  new  consciousness  gradu¬ 
ally  asserts  and  spreads  itself.  It  is 
at  first  in  open  contlict  willi  tlie  estab¬ 
lished  order  of  things.  In  course  of 
time,  the  established  order  comes  to 
terms  with  it.  When  this  liappens.  the 
new  consciousness  of  the  future  is  in 
danger  of  being  lost  in  a  reviving  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  present.  I.,ater  still, 
wlien  it  seems  to  have  completely  lib¬ 
erated  itself,  and  e.xpresses  Itself 
through  the  machinery  of  the  Church, 
as  the  supreme  temporal  power,  its 
apparent  triumph  brings  it  nearer  to 
extinction  than  ever.  Hy  becoming  su¬ 
preme  over  the  present,  it  is  fast  lieing 
lost  in  the  present.  Then,  with  an  ef¬ 
fort,  it  frees  itself  from  the  conditions 
that  had  all  but  stifled  it.  With  re¬ 
newed  vigor  it  continues  its  work  in 
the  world;  and  is  now  at  last  emerging 


in  its  true  character,  as  a  power  which 
intliieiK-es  tlie  present,  but  does  not  be¬ 
long  to  the  present— which  affects  its 
Institutions,  but  is  not  embodied  in  any 
one  of  them. 

Mr.  Kidd,  as  he  informs  us  in  every 
chapter  of  liis  book,  regards  tills  tlieurv 
of  liuuian  progress,  which  we  have  thus 
itrielly  described,  as  tlie  most  astuiiish- 
ing,  tlie  must  overwhelming,  the  most 
ilinniinating  that  has  ever  been  re¬ 
vealed  by  a  philosopher  to  a  previously 
ignorant  world.  At  each  new  tab- 
bleau  in  liis  moving  diorama  of  evolu¬ 
tion  he  iiauses  and  e.\claims,  like  Dom¬ 
inie  Sampson,  “I’rodigious!”  Wo  have 
counted  no  less  than  twenty-three  his¬ 
torical  crises  which  he  declares  to  be 
••unprecedented,”  ‘•unparalleled,”  ••ex¬ 
traordinary,”  ••remarkable,”  ‘•more  re¬ 
markable  still,”  “of  quite  peculiar  in¬ 
terest,”  and  so  forth;  and  there  must 
be  fully  as  many  again  which  have 
escaped  our  enumeration.  Though  we 
cannot  emulate  Mr.  Kidd  in  these  out¬ 
bursts  of  Imperfectly  graduated  ad¬ 
miration,  we  may  admit  that  the  gen¬ 
eral  picture  which  he  puts  before  us 
has  a  unity  of  design  which,  when  we 
renieniber  its  dimensions,  is  striking. 
It  seems,  in  fact,  that  he  is,  ns  we  have 
said  already,  capable  of  taking  an  ex¬ 
tended  view  of  existence;  and  that  he 
possesses  an  evident  aptitude  for  devis¬ 
ing  philosophic  hypotheses  which  shall 
unify  the  most  varied  phenomena  by 
correlating  them  with  some  common 
principle.  And  not  only  is  his  theory 
thus  remarkable  as  a  whole,  but  much 
critical  insight  into  the  hidden  meaning 
of  things  is  displayed  by  him  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  his  observations  on  the  various 
events  of  history.  We  may  specially 
call  attention  to  the  interesting  con¬ 
trast  which  lie  draws  between  the 
spirit  of  the  Church  in  the  first  three 
centuries  of  its  existence,  and  the  spirit 
which  underlay  the  various  heresies. 
All  these  heresies,  he  says— Pelagian, 
Manichoean,  Gnostic  and  Arlan— tended 
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to  check  or  undo  the  precise  and  pe¬ 
culiar  work  which  the  Church  of  Christ 
had  Inaugurated.  The  inission  of  the 
Church  was  to  keep  alive  in  man  the 
new  sense  of  the  insutticiency  of  hu¬ 
man  nature,  and  ids  need  of  soiuothing 
beyond  what  tlie  resources  of  tlie  pres¬ 
ent  could  supply  to  it.  Tlie  liere.sies, 
on  the  contrary,  says  Mr.  Kidd, 

nearly  all  represent  au  attempt  to  bring 
back  the  point  of  view  of  the  human 
mind  to  that  state  of  equilibrium  be¬ 
tween  the  individual  and  the  conditions 
of  the  e.\isting  world,  which  formed  the 
characteristic  principle  underlying  all 
.  .  .  the  ancient  civilizations. 

Eiinally  interesting,  and  displaying 
similar  acuteness,  is  his  kindred  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  Uenaissance,  wliicli  was,  lie 
says,  a  retrograde,  not  a  progressive 
movement;  its  object  or  its  tendency 
being,  like  tluit  of  the  early  heresies,  to 
make  peace  once  more  between  the  hu¬ 
man  soul  and  the  present;  wliilst  the 
manner  in  wlilch  he  presents  to  us  the 
gradual  entanglement  of  the  spiritual 
kingdom  of  the  Church  with  the  tempo¬ 
ral  kingdoms  of  the  world,  until,  at  last, 
for  a  time,  it  becomes  itself  the  chief 
of  tlicm,  is  worthy  of  a  philosophic 
liistorian.  These  are  examples  of  Mr. 
Kidd’s  natural  aptitude  for  wide  philo¬ 
sophic  speculation  and  acute  historical 
criticisms,  wlilch  might  be  multiplied 
indetiuitely. 

Our  business,  how^ever,  is  to  appraise, 
not  .Mr,  Kidd’s  aptitudes,  but  the  value 
of  his  work  as  a  contribution  to  philo- 
sopliic  thought;  and,  taken  as  a  whole, 
we  are  compelled  to  say  that  this  is 
small.  It  is  small  because,  tliougli  .Mr. 
Kidd  posses.ses,  in  considerable  meas¬ 
ure.  some  of  the  qualities  that  go  to 
make  a  scientific  philosopher,  there  are 
others  equally  essential  in  w’hich  he  is 
altogether  wanting.  He  is  capable  of 
forming  general  views,  and  of  criticiz¬ 
ing  general  movements;  but  he  is  ut¬ 
terly  incapable  of  dealing  with  the  mi- 
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nutc  facts  and  forces  from  whose  actlou 
and  inter-action  all  general  movements 
spring.  He  treats  the  phenomena  of 
human  progress  and  evolution  very 
much  like  a  doctor,  who  seeks  to  under¬ 
stand  a  disease,  solely  by  observing  the 
directions  in  which  it  spread  itself,  and 
tlie  nature  of  the  climates  and  the  lo¬ 
calities  in  which  it  becomes  most  viru¬ 
lent;  and  who  never  attempts  to  sup¬ 
plement  this  general  knowledge  by  a 
minute  diagnosis  of  the  condition  of 
tlie  individual  sufferers. 

Mr.  Kidd,  in  fact,  eliminates  from  his 
philosophic  method  any  systematic 
study  of  individual  character  alto¬ 
gether.  And  yet  it  is  from  this  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  individual  that  all  human 
phenomena  spring.  Tlie  widest  social 
phenomena  are  the  resultants  of  in¬ 
numerable  individual  motives;  and, 
though  it  may  be  impossible  to  under¬ 
stand  the  significance  of  these  mo¬ 
tives,  or  even  to  realize  the  manner  in 
which,  from  time  to  time,  they  are  mod¬ 
ified,  without  comprehensively  observ¬ 
ing  the  larger  phenomena  which  result 
from  them,  it  is  even  more  impossible 
to  understand  the  larger  phenomena, 
without  applying  to  these  motives  a 
method  of  research  as  careful  as  that 
which  has  enabled  the  modern  enquirer 
to  discover,  in  the  minutest  of  micro¬ 
scopic  germs  or  microbes,  the  cause  of 
pestilences  that  have  terrified  and  deso¬ 
lated  continents.  In  other  words, 
everything  that  masses  of  men  do,  no 
less  than  everything  that  the  individual 
man  docs,  depends  partly  on  external 
circumstances  and  partly  on  certain 
subjective  or  psychological  conditions; 
and  if  any  true  explanation  of  human 
events  is  to  be  arrived  at.  the  latter  of 
these  two  causes  must  be  studied  no 
less  systematically  than  the  former.  Of 
this  truth  Mr.  Kidd  has  apparently  not 
the  least  perception.  He  never  pre¬ 
sents  to  himself  any  one  of  the  move¬ 
ments  with  which  he  deals,  in  the  form 
in  which  it  presented  itself  to  the  indi- 
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vidunlH  who  took  port  in  It,  and  he  is 
consequently  led  into  errors  of  the 
same  kind  as  those  which  diminished 
BO  fatally  tlie  value  of  his  previous  vol¬ 
ume.  The  results  of  this  partial  and 
inaccurate  manner  of  philosophizing 
are  shown  most  strikingly  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  ways. 

Tlie  three  great  factors  on  which  his 
whole  theory  of  human  progress  de¬ 
pends,  are,  ns  we  have  seen,  these— re¬ 
ligion  in  general,  the  religion  of  Christ 
in  particular,  and  the  substitution  in 
the  future  for  the  pn^sent  as  the  logical 
end  of  action;  but  of  none  of  these  fac¬ 
tors  does  he  give  us  any  precise  detini- 
tlon.  Though  he  speaks  of  religion  in 
nearly  every  page  of  his  l)Ook,  what  he 
means  by  religion  he  never  defines  any¬ 
where.  Is  it  conscious  devotion  to  a 
personal  god?  or  is  it  a  desire  to  move 
with  a  stream  of  tendency  that  makes 
for  righteousness?  or  is  it  merely  a 
vague  feeling  which  refuses  to  submit 
itself  to  analysis,  but  fosters  a  propen¬ 
sity  to  action  of  a  certain  character? 
For  questions  of  this  kind  Mr.  Kidd 
has  no  consistent  answer. 

Secondly,  the  influence  of  Christ  and 
the  general  spread  of  Christianity  intro¬ 
duced.  according  to  Mr.  Kidd,  a  wholly 
new  principle  into  the  process  of  his¬ 
torical  evolution;  but  he  leaves  us  to¬ 
tally  in  the  dark  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  he  conceives  this  new  principle 
to  have  originated.  Does  he  adhere  to 
the  orthoiiox  Christian  view,  and  re¬ 
gard  its  introduction  as  the  supremo 
inlmcle  of  the  universe — ns  an  interfer¬ 
ence.  altogether  supernatural,  with  the 
natunil  evolution  of  humanity?  We 
certainly  gather  that  he  does  not.  He 
makes  no  mention  of  miracle;  but  be¬ 
yond  saying  that  the  new  principle  of 
evolution  had  its  birth  in  a  small  ori¬ 
ental  people  he  tells  us  nothing,  either 
about  its  origin  or  the  details  of  its 
psychological  operation.  .Ml  is  hidden 
and  lost  in  a  haze  of  solemn  generali¬ 
ties. 


Lastly,  although  the  new  philosophi¬ 
cal  discovery,  on  which  he  specially 
prides  himself,  is  the  discovery  of  the 
principle  of  Projected  Efficiency,  or  the 
transference  of  the  object  of  action 
from  the  present  to  the  remote  future; 
he  never  makes  his  readers  clear  ns  to 
what  the  future,  which  he  refers  to.  is. 
Sometimes  it  would  appear  to  be 
a  future  in  another  world.  It  was 
certainly  in  this  sense  only  that 
the  object  of  action  amongst  the  early 
Christians  was  projected  beyond  the 
present.  The  future  of  the  race  they 
regarded  witli  profound  indifference, 
because  they  believed  that  the  race  and 
the  world  also  were  both  destined  to 
come  to  an  end  in  a  short  space.  And 
yet  Mr.  Kidd,  throughout  a  largt*  part 
of  his  argument,  seems  to  mean  by  the 
future,  not  a  new  life  in  heaven,  hut 
the  indefinite  future  of  the  human  race 
on  earth;  but  he  never  attempts  to 
make  it  clear  to  ids  readers  which  of 
these  two  meanings  he  from  time  to 
time  has  in  view;  nor  does  he  attempt 
to  bring  the  two  meanings  into  any 
relation  with  one  another.  The  rea¬ 
son  of  this  procedure  on  his  part  is  evi¬ 
dently  his  constitutional  inability  to 
deal  systematically  and  accurately  with 
the  facts  of  life  in  detail;  and  the  re¬ 
sult  of  it  is  that  his  theories,  though 
in  many  ways  interesting  and  sugges¬ 
tive.  have  no  close  connection  with  the 
facts  of  life  at  all. 

This  same  deficiency,  which  vitiates 
his  conception  of  the  principles  of  evo¬ 
lution.  exhibits  itself  in  a  manner  even 
moi-e  conspicuous  when  he  seeks  to 
elucidate  the  nature  of  their  practical 
operation.  With  regard  to  this  matter, 
his  general  idea  is  ns  follows.  All  evo¬ 
lution  is  due  to  some  form  of  competi¬ 
tion  or  rivalry;  and  the  more  complete¬ 
ly  all  the  talents  and  forces  Intent  in 
any  race  or  society  are  drawn  into  this 
competition,  the  more  efficient  will  this 
race  or  society  l)ecome.  In  the  past, 
however,  competition  has  always  taken 
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place  under  circumstances  which  ulti¬ 
mately  turned  freedom  into  tyranny, 
and  competition  into  monopoly;  and 
placed  one  system  of  religion,  one  sys¬ 
tem  of  government,  or  one  social  class, 
in  a  position  of  i)ower  or  of  artificial 
advantage  which  deprived  the  commu¬ 
nity  of  most  of  the  spiritual,  political, 
and  economic  forces  contained  in  it,  be¬ 
cause  it  practically  allowed  tliem  no 
opportunity  of  exerting  themselves. 
The  tendency  of  the  evolutionary  proc¬ 
ess  ever  since  the  Christian  era  has 
been  by  very  slow  degrees  to  break 
down  the  barrier  which  the  present  or 
the  quo.  has  placed  in  the  way  of 
the  free  self-realization  of  the  talents 
and  forces  latent  in  the  liitherto  un¬ 
privileged  njasses.  But  it  lias  been 
only  during  the  last  two  hundred  years 
that  tills  emancipation,  which  was  so 
long  maturing,  has  begun  to  be  an  ac¬ 
complished  fact.  During  this  period, 
amongst  the  progressive  races,  thought 
has  become  free,  religious  belief  has 
liecome  free  and  the  masses  have  lieen 
transfigured  Into  free  and  independent 
voters.  There  is  only  one  sphere  left 
in  which  a  similar  emancipation  is 
necessary,  and  this,  says  Mr.  Klcld,  is 
the  economic  sphere.  This  emancipa¬ 
tion,  be  maintains,  is  not  yet  accom¬ 
plished,  but  it  is  at  hand;  and  here  we 
come  at  last  to  the  practical  moral  of 
his  philosophy— the  message  which  he 
has  draw’ll  from  the  past  for  the  guid¬ 
ance  and  exhilaration  of  the  future. 

At  the  present  moment,  he  says,  the 
economic  w’orld  exhibits  a  condition  of 
things  which  appears  to  be  in  absolute 
contrast  to  that  presented  by  the  politi¬ 
cal  w’orld,  the  intellectual  and  the  re¬ 
ligious.  In  these  last,  the  evolutionary 
process  has  resulted  in  general  free¬ 
dom.  toleration  and  equality  of  condi¬ 
tions.  In  the  economic  world  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  absolutism,  monopoly  and  ex¬ 
clusion,  seem  to  be  more  supreme  than 
ever.  Capital,  in  fact,  is  now  in  a 
IKisltion  analogous  to  that  which  was 


occupied  by  the  Roman  Church  in  tlio 
days  of  its  temporal  supremacy;  but 
in  the  one  case  no  less  than  the  other, 
this  monstrous  exaggeration  of  power 
is  the  preface  to  its  rapid  dissolution. 

As  we  follow  Mr.  Kidd  through  the 
successive  chapters  of  his  work,  as  we 
listen  to  his  recurring  insistence  on  the 
tremendous  character  of  the  drama 
w’hose  events  he  is  setting  before  us, 
and  his  frequent  allusion  to  the  gi'im, 
earnest,  austere  and  expectant  party 
of  progress,  we  are  continually  wonder¬ 
ing  to  what  definite  conclusion  tills  long 
and  solemn  series  of  general  arguraen- 
tatlpns  Is  tending.  We  feel  certain 
that  there  must  be  some  special  politi¬ 
cal  doctrine  or  nostrum  which  the  writ¬ 
er,  if  we  may  speak  so  irreverently, 
has  up  his  sleeve;  and  in  bis  last  chap¬ 
ter  Mr,  Kidd  shows  us  what  it  is.  Ex¬ 
pressed  in  general  terms,  it  is  a  species 
of  State  collectivism;  and  expressed  in 
terms  of  the  politics  of  the  immediate 
future,  it  is  legislation  against  trusts, 
and  taxation  of  the  "unearned  incre¬ 
ment.  This  is  to  be  the  climax,  so  far 
ns  the  immediate  future  is  concerned, 
of  that  tremendous  evolutionary  proc¬ 
ess  in  which,  as  we  apply  to  it  the  men¬ 
tal  stethoscope  of  his  philosophy,  we 
shall,  as  it  were,  hear  “the  very  pulse 
of  the  cosmos’’  beating. 

Having  watched  the  mountain  of  Mr. 
Kidd’s  philosophy  in  labor,  the  ordinary 
reader  will  feel  a  profane  inclination  to 
tell  liimself  that  nothing  is  born  but  a 
ridiculous  mouse  at  last.  Mr.  Kidd, 
however,  attaches  to  his  political  pro¬ 
gram  a  wider  meaning  than  we  may  at 
first  be  inclined  to  impute  to  it.  As 
M'e  said  just  now,  he  contends  that, 
under  existing  conditions,  free  competi¬ 
tion  ends  in  absolutism  and  monopoly, 
because  it  enables  the  most  capalile 
and  strongest  competitors  in  the  eco¬ 
nomic  struggle,  not  only  to  exert  their 
suiierior  talents  to  the  utmost,  and  reap 
a  i*eward  in  proiwrtion  to  tlie  social 
service  rendered,  but  also  to  use  this 
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reward  as  a  means  of  securing  for 
themselves  advantages  besides  their 
talents  in  the  economic  struggle  of  the 
future.  In  proportion  as  the  stronger 
competitors  secure  for  themselves  these 
secondary  advantages,  they  not  only 
increase  their  own  opportunities,  but 
decrease  those  of  others,  so  that  the 
economic  struggle,  although  it  may  be 
a  struggle  of  all  the  talents  at  the  be¬ 
ginning,  ends  by  disqualifying  all  but 
those  of  the  very  few,  thus  incapacitat¬ 
ing  the  majority  from  taking  pdrt  in 
the  economic  struggle  at  all,  and  leav¬ 
ing  them  in  the  position  not  of  com¬ 
petitors  exercising  their  own  talents 
and  initiative,  but  of  passive  instru¬ 
ments  of  the  talents  and  initiative  of 
others.  The  tendency  of  human  evolu¬ 
tion  at  the  present  moment  is  accord¬ 
ingly  described  as  follows  by  Mr.  Kidd 
himself:— 

“The  general  will”  (he  says)  “con¬ 
sciously  acting  under  a  sense  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  principles  transcending 
all  the  claims  of  existing  competitors, 
and  acting  therefore  in  the  interests  of 
the  process  of  our  social  evolution  as 
a  whole,  will  .  .  .  hold  the  stage  [of 
general  economic  rivalry]  open  and 
free  ...  in  spite  of  the  conditions  in 
which  we  see  modern  industrial  com¬ 
petition  tending  universally  towards 
monopoly  control;  .  .  .  and  will  bring 
us  into  view  of  an  era  in  which  incre¬ 
ments  in  the  profit  of  ownership  of  the 
instruments  and  materials  of  produc¬ 
tion  which  are  unearned  in  terms  of  so¬ 
cial  utility  shall  form  part  of  a  common 
inheritance  to  which  the  energies  and 
abilities  of  the  individual  shall  be  ap¬ 
plied  in  conditions  tending  towards 
equal  economic  opportunity.  In  no 
other  condition”  (he  continues),  “as  we 
begin  to  see,  can  that  characteristic  sig¬ 
nificance  of  really  free  competition,  to¬ 
wards  which  it  has  been  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  the  destiny  of  our  civilization 
to  carry  the  world,  be  realized.” 

In  other  words,  there  is  to  be  a  general 
surrender  on  the  part  of  the  whole 
community  of  the  larger  portion  of  the 


reward  which  has  hitherto  fallen  to  the 
share  of  the  leaders  of  commerce  and 
industry.  The  most  efficient  are  to  be 
handicapped  in  the  race,  in  order  to 
give  free  play  for  the  talents  of  the  less 
efficient. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  cha¬ 
otic  dream  than  this;  and  the  more 
closely  the  scattered  details  of  it  are 
studied  in  air.  Kidd’s  pages,  the  far¬ 
ther  removed  do  we  see  it  to  be  from 
anything  resembling  an  intelligible  or 
coherent  system.  In  one  place  Mr. 
Kidd  seems  to  contemplate  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  State  workshops,  which 
will  gradually  supersede  private  enter¬ 
prises  by  competing  with  them.  In 
another  he  seems  to  look  forward  to  an 
enormous  iiational  fund,  derived  from 
the  spoliation  of  the  real  leaders  of  in¬ 
dustry,  from  which  fund  any  scatter¬ 
brained  inventor  will  be  given  capital 
sufficient  to  enable  him  to  put  his  fol¬ 
lies  to  the  test;  and  in  any  case  there  is 
one  idea  which  seems  always  uppermost 
in  his  mind— namely,  that  the  power  of 
one  man  of  talent  to  control,  by  means 
of  capital,  the  economic  operations  of 
a  number  of  men  inferior  to  him  will 
be,  if  not  abolished,  reduced  to  its  small¬ 
est  proportions.  The  extreme  develop¬ 
ment  of  State  socialism  w’hich  would 
base  society  on  a  system  of  economic 
conscription,  and  make  each  citizen  a 
soldier  in  the  industrial  army  of  the 
State,  is  sanity  compared  with  this 
Walpurgis-nacht  of  Mr.  Kidd’s  imagi¬ 
nation.  He  proposes  to  make  economic 
competition  more  and  more  efficient  by 
constantly  undoing  the  conditions  in 
which  it  naturally  results,  and  which 
alone  permit  of  its  efficiency  being  in¬ 
creased  farther. 

How  utterly  devoid  of  coherence  his 
ideas  on  this  subject  are  will  be  seen 
more  clearly  when  we  reflect  that, 
as  we  have  seen  already,  this  equality 
of  opportunity  in  the  economic  struggle 
is  merely  one  part  of  an'  equality  of 
opportunity  that  will  be  general.  Not 
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only  is  every  human  being,  according  to 
Mr.  Kidd,  to  be  absolutely  free  to  set 
up  in  business,  and  to  try  all  methods 
of  manufacture,  but  the  dunce,  the 
lunatic,  and  the  madman  are  to  have 
the  same  facilities  as  those  accorded  to 
the  wisest  and  profoundest  thinkers, 
for  trying  new  systems  of  government, 
advocating  new  religions,  and  making 
practical  experiments  in  new  systems 
of  morals.  “The  ideal,”  says  Mr.  Kidd, 
in  a  passage  already  quoted, 

is  a  rivalry  in  which  the  best  organi¬ 
zations,  the  best  methods,  the  best  skill, 
the  best  abilities,  the  best  government, 
and  the  best  standards  of  action  and 
of  belief,  shall  have  the  right  of  uni¬ 
versal  opportunity. 

This  sentence,  as  it  stands,  appears  to 
us  to  be  nonsense;  for  universal  oppor¬ 
tunity,  as  Mr.  Kidd  conceives  of  it, 
could  only  give  us  the  best  govern¬ 
ments,  the  best  religious  and  moral 
codes,  by  according  free  play  to  the 
worst,  and  allowing  these  to  disappear 
overwhelmed  in  their  own  failure;  and 
this  anarchical  pandemonium,  this  tu¬ 
mult  of  universal  folly,  is  precisely  the 
condition  of  things  to  which  Mr.  Kidd 
actually  does  look  forward,  as  th<4 
opening  scene  of  the  act  of  the  evolu- 
tionarj’  drama  which  is  first  to  bring 
08  within  appreciable  distance  of  the 
glorious  cosmic  consummation  which 
was  implicit  in  its  evolution  from  the 
beginning. 

Mr.  Kidd  will  no  doubt  reply— and  he 
has  given  himself  every  right  to  do  so— 
that  the  new  condition  of  things  which 
equality  of  opportunity  will  produce, 
will  not  be  advantageous  to  the  suc¬ 
cessive  generations  who  are  horn  with 
it.  and  that  he  does  not  pretend  that  it 
will  be.  He  will  say  that,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  fact  on  which  he  primarily 
Insists  is  the  fact  that  nothing  but  a 
surrender  of  the  advantages  of  the 
present  generation  to  the  future  effi¬ 
ciency  and  prolonged  vitality  of  the 


race  could  induce  men  to  submit  to  a 
condition  such  as  that  which  he  here 
foreshadows;  and  that  nothing  could 
induce  them  to  make  this  surrender 
but  a  motive  which  's  essentially  re¬ 
ligious.  But  in  urging  this  defence, 
Mr.  Kidd  is  merely  bringing  into  view 
new  difficulties  no  less  disconcerting 
than  the  former.  As  has  been  observed 
already,  he  nowhere  gives  us  any  anal¬ 
ysis  of  this  all-important  religious  mo¬ 
tive,  as  it  presents  itself  to  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  individual.  Had  he 
endeavored  to  do  this,  he  would  have 
realized  the  insoluble  nature  of  the 
practical  difficulties  in  w’hich  his  theory 
lands  him. 

In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  remarked 
that,  w’henever  he  does  condescend  to 
adduce  any  facts  as  evidence  that  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  progressive  races  are  actual¬ 
ly  beginning  to  be  infiueuced  by  the  re¬ 
ligious  motive  in  question,  and  to  sux*- 
render  the  good  of  the  present  for  that 
of  the  I’emote  future,  his  facts  in  real¬ 
ity  point  to  a  precisely  opposite  conclu¬ 
sion,  and  are  nothing  less  than  exam- 
pies  of  an  absolute  preoccupation  with 
the  present.  Thus,  in  one  passage,  he 
tells  us  that  the  general  will  is  fast  di- 
I’ecting  itself  against  competition  in  its 
existing  forms;  and,  in  order  to  illus¬ 
trate  his  statement,  he  cites  the  animos¬ 
ity  which  such  competition  arouses  in 
the  breasts  of  those  who,  whether  as 
capitalists  or  laborers,  are  unable,  un¬ 
der  existing  conditions,  to  make  an  “as¬ 
sured  income.”  Those  wdiose  incomes 
are  assured  can  have  no  idea,  says  Mi-. 
Kidd,  of  the  depth  of  this  feeling  in  the 
breasts  of  the  feebler  and  less  success¬ 
ful  competitors.  What,  then,  does  this 
feeling  denote?  An  indifference  to  the 
present,  and  a  religious  preoccupation 
with  the  future?  On  the  contraiy,  it 
denotes  nothing  more  than  the  persist¬ 
ence  of  the  old  preoccupation  with  ex¬ 
isting  interests  which  has  characterized 
human  beings  since  the  human  race 
began,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  as 
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long  ns  the  human  race  exists.  There 
is  not  a  single  reform  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Kidd,  us  an  e.\ample  of  the  sacrifice  of 
existing  interests  to  the  future,  which 
was  not  similariy  due  to  the  presence 
of  ordinary  motives,  though  the  mo¬ 
tives  were,  no  doubt,  in  a  number  of 
cases,  highly  distasteful  to  mainy  who 
had  to  submit  to  them. 

But,  waiving  this  objection  to  Mr. 
Kidd's  theory  altogether,  we  have  yet 
to  ask  how,  if  we  take  him  at  his  own 
word,  and  suppose  that  the  coming  gen¬ 
erations  are  to  take  no  interest  in  their 
own  welfare,  but  are  always  to  be  sac- 
rlfioing  it  to  an  ever-receding  future, 
they  are  to  discover  any  meaning  or 
interest  in  human  life  at  all.  This 
difticuity  Mr.  Kidd  himself  has  per¬ 
ceived.  We  can  only  say  that  he  has 
not  been  able  to  solve  it  A  life  of 
self-denial  as  a  preparation  for  another 
state  of  existence  is  intelligible;  a  life 
of  self-denial  for  the  benefit  of  our 
children  and  our  grandchildren  is  intel¬ 
ligible;  but  a  life  of  self-denial  for  the 
sake  of  future  generations,  who  will 
never  enjoy  the  present  any  more  than 
we  do  ourselves— a  sustained  effort  to 
produce  and  mature  a  wine,  which  each 
generation  is  to  pass  on  untasted  to  the 
next— this  is  absolutely  inconsistent 
with  common  sense  and  with  human 
nature.  It  could  be  made  consistent 
with  them  only  by  the  belief  that  this 
surrender  of  ourselves  to  our  children, 
who  will  in  their  turn  make  surrender 
of  a  similar  kind,  is  a  species  of  ascetic 
discipline  imposed  upon  man  by  God, 
and  revealed  to  man  by  some  special 
channel  of  revelation.  But  if  this  is 


the  meaning  of  Mr.  Kidd’s  philosophy, 
it  is  a  meaning  which  could  be  set 
forth  far  more  fittingly  in  a  longer  or 
a  shorter  catechism  than  in  the  phrases 
of  evolutionary  science;  for,  apart  from 
some  God  of  whose  character  we  have 
some  definite  knowledge,  the  mere  con¬ 
tinued  existence  on  earth  of  such  and 
such  human  races,  “who  never  are,  but 
always  to  be,  blest,”  is  a  prospect  not 
calculated  to  excite  in  man,  woman  or 
child  any  feeling  except  one  of  weary 
and  apathetic  wonder. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  impossible  to  im¬ 
agine  any  system  of  philosophy  more 
wholly  divorced  from  the  actual  proc¬ 
esses  of  life  than  this  system  of  Mr. 
Kidd’s.  It  touches  fact  in  a  large 
number  of  places,  as  a  key  may  touch 
the  wards  of  a  lock  into  which  It  re¬ 
fuses  to  fit.  But,  taken  as  a  whole,  it 
is  a  system  of  pure  self-delusion.  Mr. 
Kidd  reads  history  as  Hamlet  read  the 
shapes  of  the  clouds.  He  presents  us 
with  a  series  of  majestic,  if  shadowy, 
tableaux;  but  the  outlines  of  events 
which  he  takes  to  resemble  a  whale, 
might  stand  for  a  weazel  with  precise¬ 
ly  equal  justice.  Many  scientific  spe¬ 
cialists  fail  as  general  thinkers  because 
they  are  unable  to  take  a  wide  view  of 
existence.  Mr...Kidd  falls  because  he 
can  take  nothing  else.  Some  day,  we 
trust,  he  will  learn  that  for  a  philos¬ 
ophy  of  human  events,  a  study  of  the 
individual  is  as  necessary  as  a  study  of 
the  mass,  a  study  of  the  microbe  as 
necessary  as  a  study  of  the  course  of 
the  pestilence;  and  that  the  social  tele¬ 
scope  is  useless  without  the  aid  of  the 
microscope. 
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Bishop  C’reigbtou  used  to  say  that, 
apart  from  the  founder  of  Christianity, 
no  historical  character  gains  on  a  near¬ 
er  acquaintance;  and  certainly  very 
small  experience  is  needed  to  show  how 
ruthlessly  macadamizing  is  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  Research,  how  the  “bad”  men 
of  our  childhood  are  crushed  up,  and 
the  “good”  men  crushed  down,  till  they 
meet  in  one  monotonous  level  of  moral 
mediocrity.  But  even  Research  has  its 
compensations.  What  our  heroes  lose 
in  dim  grandiosity  will  be  more  than 
repaid  to  them  in  vividness  and  life, 
once  the  clear  sunlight  is  let  in;  and 
Madame  de  Maintenon  need  not  com¬ 
plain  if  more  than  one  biographical 
Pygmalion  had  recently  arisen  to  trans¬ 
form  her  chill  statue  into  flesh  and 
blood. 

For  a  long  while  the  bizarre  unique¬ 
ness  of  her  career  stood  In  the  way  of 
all  attempt  to  see  it  in  a  rational  light. 
Adventurers  and  ruling  royal  mistresses 
were  common  enough  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century;  but  Madame  de  Mainte¬ 
non  was  never  a  mistress,  and  is  un¬ 
like  the  common  run  of  adventuresses 
in  that  she  rose  by  her  virtues,  not  by 
her  vices.  And  certainly  virtue  car¬ 
ried  her  further  than  ever  vice  did 
them.  At  the  moment  when  the  French 
Monarchy  reached  itszenith  of  splendor, 
she  emerged  from  the  very  dingiest 
surroundings  to  become  Queen  of 
France  in  all  but  name— and  that  as 
wife  of  Louis  XIV,  the  proudest  and 
most  kingly  prince  who  ever  occupied 
a  throne.  In  her  own  day  a  triumph 
so  amazing  seemed  to  be  doe  to  more 
than  natural  causes.  She  herself  at¬ 
tributed  her  whole  success  to  the  guid¬ 
ing  Hand  of  God;  while  her  enemies 
spoke  of  her  reign  as  “a  mystery  of  in¬ 
iquity,”  and  “the  most  awful  humilia¬ 
tion  ever  designed  by  Fortune— not 


here  to  say  Providence— for  the  most 
arrogant  of  kings.”  Even  many  latter- 
day  historians  have  left  her  a  flgure  un¬ 
necessarily  mysterious,  still  clad  in  the 
same  great  cloak  of  sable  draperies  in 
wlilch  contemporaries  describe  her  flit¬ 
ting  through  the  galleries  of  Versailles. 
And  it  still  seems  a  little  sacrilegious 
to  look  at  her  as  she  really  was— a 
woman  of  rather  noble,  and  rather  mor¬ 
bid,  but  still  quite  ordinary  character, 
borne  into  gi’eatness  by  the  play  of 
very  extraordinary  circumstances. 

There  was  no  particular  reason  why 
she  should  be  otherwise.  Hereditaiy 
genius— that  modern  apology  for  the 
fairy  godmother— never  stood  by  her 
cradle;  the  family  were  wholly  undis¬ 
tinguished  till  her  grandfather,  Agrlp- 
pa  d’Aublgne.  made  a  great  name  for 
himself,  fighting  by  the  side  of  Henry 
IV,  in  the  later  Wars  of  Religion.  But 
lie  was  a  strange  enough  progenitor  for 
a  decorous  Catholic  lady— this  tough, 
hard-living,  old  Huguenot— and  a  still 
stranger  was  her  father;  vices,  crimes 
and  imprisonments  make  up  the  whole 
of  Constant  d’Aubign6’s  life.  Even  his 
marriage  bears  the  taint  of  the  gaol. 
His  wife  was  the  daughter  of  his  keep¬ 
er,  and  gave  birth  to  their  illustrious 
child  In  Nlort  prison  on  November  27, 
1635.  Fortunately  for  herself,  how¬ 
ever,  the  young  Franqoise  had  little  to 
do  with  her  parents;  though  she  saw 
enough  of  her  mother’s  misfortunes  to 
couvince  her  that  marriage  proves  a 
curse  to  three-quarters  of  the  human 
race.  She  was  brought  up  by  a  Hugue¬ 
not  aunt,  until  a  Catholic  relative,  one 
Mme.  de  Neuillant,  got  possession  of 
her,  in  virtue  of  an  order  from  the  bit¬ 
terly  anti-Protestant  court,  with  a  view 
to  her  conversion  to  the  Roman  Church. 
This  lady's  proselytizing  methods  being 
chiefly  scanty  fare  and  insufllcient 
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clothing,  fnilcd  to  impress  a  precocious 
maid  of  fourteen;  Frangoisc  tliouglit  it 
due  alike  to  lier  conscience  and  her 
sense  of  self-importance  to  liohl  out, 
Itilile  in  hand,  until  the  priests  had 
fairly  worst(>d  her  in  argument. 

A  couple  of  years  later  she  was  of 
marriagealtle  age,  and  soon  the  strang¬ 
est  of  suitors  present<*d  himself.  Paul 
S«'nrron  was  a  l»uiies(iue  wrlt»*r  and 
colTee-house  wit  of  great  celehiity.  l*ut 
elderly,  and  so  crippled  hy  rheumatism 
as  to  he  “more  like  the  letter  Z  than  a 
man.’’  In  such  a  marrlag«*  there  could 
1m*  no  talk  of  atT«‘ction.  Searron  pre. 
tended  only  to  a  friendly  interest  in 
the  handsome,  clever,  iil-used  girl, 
and  own<‘d  tlnit  his  appearaiiee  as  a 
hridegr«M>m  was  the  greatest  poetical 
license  lie  ever  took  In  his  life,  Fran- 
goise  repaid  him  liy  Is'cnming  an  ad¬ 
mirable  nurse,  and  equally  admirable 
bostess  to  the  miscellaneously  polite 
society  that  gathered  rouml  his  mat- 
trt*ss-grave;  more  than  once.  It  is  said, 
sin*  managed  to  cover  the  absence  of 
a  joint  from  dinner  by  her  fascinating 
stories.  Put  she  was  strict  enough  in 
her  behavior;  and  when  Searron  illed 
without  a  penny— “having  sunk  all  his 
fortune  in  search  of^the  philosopher's 
stone,  or  something  elsi^Wi  practical’’— 
it  was  only  fair  that  her  “glorious  and 
liTcproachable  povert.v”  should  be  light¬ 
ened  by  a  small  p(*nsIon  from  tbe 
Court. 

Left  a  widow  at  twenty-five,  she 
could  for  the  first  time  taste  the  sweets 
of  Independence.  Her  pension  just  al¬ 
lowed  her  to  live  in  modest  comfort; 
it  is  noticed,  for  Instance,  that  she  al¬ 
ways  burned  wax  candles  in  her  rooms, 
instead  of  the  more  usual  tallow— no 
small  consideration  to  a  lady  who 
hated  the  grime  of  shabby  gentility  al¬ 
most  ns  much  as  running  into  debt.  But 
lier  charms  could  afford  to  be  inde- 
I)endent  of  wax-candles— while  as  to 
her  dresses,  her  ingenuous  old  confessor 
once  said  that,  plain  as  they  were. 


there  was  somehow  such  bonne  gr&oe 
about  them  that  he  felt  attracted  more 
than  was  right.  For  her  social  (luall- 
tles  .Madame  de  Sf*vlgnf*  will  answer; 
that  Incomparable  judge  of  breeding 
found  her  company  “delicious.” 

Socl(*ty,  in  fact,  was  now  the  one 
occuitation  of  her  life;  die  voyuit  furl- 
vuHvmvHt  du  woiidc,  says  a  contempo¬ 
rary  gossip.  To  tin*  end  of  lier  days 
she  was  a  votary  of  the  art  of  conversa¬ 
tion,  and  held  (as  all  good  talkers 
should)  that  It  can  only  be  really  eii- 
joy«*«l  among  friends  of  the  opiiosite 
sex.  Without  being  learned  or  very 
brilliant,  she  had  a  lively  intellectual 
curiosity,  and  was  easily  taken  with 
new  Ideas.  At  this  time  she  was 
much  attracted  to  the  high-flown,  ro¬ 
mantic  notions  of  the  I’rccifusca,  the 
lesthetes  of  the  age;  later  on,  she  be¬ 
came  enthusiastic  for  Uaclne’s  poetry 
and  F»'‘nelon’s  mysticism.  But  lier 
judgment  always  told  her  when  to  stop. 
She  tlirew  over  Uacine  so  soon  ns  he 
was  susiiected  of  .Tanseiiist  her(*sy.  and 
I'Y*neloii  long  before  he  was  condemned 
by  the  Church;  nor  did  her  prfrlnxHe 
ever  becoine  ridiculous-  her  language 
is  always  terse  and  graphic,  if  it  smells 
a  little  of  the  lamp.  .Tudgnient,  too. 
gav»*  her  that  placid  sense  of  her  own 
deficiencies  which  goes  to  make  the  ex¬ 
cellent  listener;  she  boasted  herself  one 
of  the  few  women  left  in  France  who 
dan*  confess  that  tliere  were  limits  to 
her  knowledge.  Added  to  this,  hers 
was  the  blessing  of  an  eciualile  teinper. 
wldch  never  “iihllosophized  over  an 
air,”  or  took  offence  at  accidental 
slights;  she  was  capricious  enough  to 
lie  Interesting,  and  sufficiently  reserved 
to  make  her  friendship  a  distinction. 
But  a  stormy  youth  had  left  her  with 
too  much  cynical  shrewdness  and  self- 
dependence  to  allow  of  her  ever  being 
inonopollzed  by  any  single  i>erson.  “I 
could  not  love  any  one  I  did  not  re¬ 
spect.”  she  says,  “and  I  know  so  much 
evil  about  those  around  me  that  it  is 
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the  rurost  of  pleasures  to  be  able  even 
to  praise  them.”  It  was  to  an  abstract 
Idea  that  Mine  Scarron’s  heart  was 
really  ifl'en— to  a  eravlnn,  laissionate, 
almost  hysterical,  for  the  world’s  honor 
and  esteem.  “I  never  wlsluv  to  be 
loved  by  any  particular  person,”  she 
wrote  late  In  life;  “I  wished  to  l»e 
thought  well  of  by  all.  Honor  was 
my  folly,  honor  was  my  Idol,  for  which 
]M>rhaps  I  am  now  punished  by  exci'ss 
of  jireatness.  Would  to  (}od  I  had 
done  as  much  for  Him  as  I  have  done 
for  my  reputation !” 

This  loiiKiiif;;  is  the  basis  of  the  pro- 
veridal  philosophy  she  afterwards  con¬ 
densed  into  copy-book  headinus  for  her 
jrirls.  ”I»iscretion  is  the  most  hard- 
worked  of  the  virtues.”  “Have  noth- 
inj,'  to  fear,  nothing;  to  bide,  and  noth- 
inii  to  rejiret.”  “There  is  nothing  so 
clev<*r  as  never  beiiiK  in  the  wroiif?.”  It 
e.Nplains  her  rather  cynical  courtship 
of  the  respectable;  “to  a  younj;  woman 
in  my  position,”  she  us(*d  to  say,  “a 
respectable  peeress  cannot  be  dull.”  It 
was  the  secret  of  worthier  social  suc¬ 
cesses.  No  one  steered  a  more  careful 
course  than  Madame  Scarron  between 
otlious  self-assertiveness  and  self-ef¬ 
facement;  no  woman  ever  put  ureater 
constraint  on  herself  to  become  droite. 
dniivc,  commode.  Sometimes  there  was 
not  even  need  for  constraint,  and  the 
a'sihetic  pleasure  of  the  exercise  lie- 
came  its  own  reward -as  when  she 
once  amused  herself  by  nursing;  a  casu¬ 
al  acquaintance  through  the  small-pox, 
partly  to  test  her  own  strength  of  pur¬ 
pose,  partly  to  Impress  the  world. 

No  one  can  live  wholly  on  such  flaccid 
diet  ns  esteem;  and  Madame  Scarron, 
having  refused  to  love  her  neighbors, 
was  fain  at  times  to  win  some  human 
sympathy  by  serving  them.  Out  of 
her  usual  isolation  she  would  suddenly 
plunge  into  ruthless  self-sacrifice— so 
ruthless,  indeed,  that  some  of  her  early 
performances  as  a  schoolgirl,  and  some 
of  her  later,  ns  the  wife  of  Louis,  recall 


that  “sensual  lust  of  self-abnegation,” 
over  which  the  doctors  are  wont  to  look 
gmve.  But  in  her  best  days  this  mor¬ 
bid  element  was  translated  into  a  rest¬ 
less,  sup<‘rabundant  energy,  that  threw 
its  whole  force  into  every  trifle— just 
as  other  loveless  women  have  washed 
floors  with  their  empty  hearts.  We 
hear  only  of  most  practical  services  to 
deformed  little  children,  like  Madame 
de  Clievreull’s  daughter  (whose  leg  she 
often  left  a  party  to  bandage,  because 
no  one  else  could  do  it  as  well),  or  else 
to  inexperienced  brides  like  .Madame 
d’lleudicourt,  to  whom  she  acted  ns  an 
amateur  housekeeiK*r.  “Six  o’clock 
never  found  me  in  bed,  though  the 
young  mistress  of  tlie  house  seldom  ap¬ 
peared  before  twelve.  I  us<‘d  to  give 
all  tlie  orders  of  the  day,  iind  set  the 
carpenters  and  upholsterers  to  work, 
helping  them  Avlth  my  own  hands, 

w'henevcr  necessary . I  little 

thought  that  the  first  step  towards  my 
present  astonishing  greatness  had  been 
taken,  when  Madaifle  de  Montespan  no¬ 
ticed  my  usefulness  to  our  common 
friend.” 

Such,  however,  was  the  case.  -\  new 
and  far  vaster  field  was  opened  for  the 
display  of  Madame  Scarron's  virtues 
when  the  iQoral  frailties  of  Madame  de 
•Montespan  led  to  lier  introduction  to 
Louis  XIV.  In  KkJS  that  lady’s  intrigue 
with  her  Olympian  panimour  began, 
and  in  due  time  a  nurse  was  needed  for 
the  resulting  children.  Madame  de 
Montespan  proposed  Madame  Scarron, 
and  Madame  Scarron  accepted  a  post 
then  In  no  wise  thought  discreditable, 
least  of  all  to  Indies  with  a  vei’y  nar¬ 
row  income.  At  first  the  existence  of 
the  children  was  kept  secret,  and  their 
governess,  with  characteristic  caution, 
had  herself  bled,  so  ns  not  to  hlush^nt 
inconvenient  questions.  But  in  l(i73 
they  were  legitimized,  and  she  ap¬ 
peared  op«*nly  at  Court.  Next  year  the 
King’s  gratitude  Imught  her  the  small 
estate  of  Maintenon.  which  carried  a 
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title  with  it.  Henceforward  she  is 
“Madame  de  Maintenon.” 

This  present  was  Louis’s  first  mark 
of  favor  to  bis  future  wife.  He  had 
begun  by  disliking  her  as  a  literary 
prude,  and  Madame  de  Montespan  told 
him  terrible  stories  of  her  temper— for 
contiguity  had  wrought  its  usual  effects 
on  two  ladies  so  clever  and  so  deter¬ 
mined.  But  he  was  touched  by  her  de¬ 
votion  to  bis  children,  especially  to  the 
eldest  boy,  the  Duke  of  Maine— that 
bastard,  says  St.  Simon,  being  the  son 
of  bis  loins,  w'hile  the  Dauphin  was 
only  bis  heir— and  a  correspondence 
sprang  up  between  them  during  the 
summer  of  1075,  which  she  spent  with 
the  young  Duke  in  the  Pyrenees.  Very 
little  w'as  enough  to  show  him  that  he 
had  cruelly  misjudged  her,  and  to  in¬ 
cline  his  impressionable  heart  to  make 
amende  honorable  in  the  opposite  direc¬ 
tion;  that  winter  Madame  de  S6vign6’s 
letters  are  full  of  his  sudden  interest 
in  Madame  de  Maintenant.  A  twelve¬ 
month  later  the  interest  had  deepened 
into  passion;  she  is  pronounced  his 
“first  or  second  friend.”  By  1680  she 
had  become  ‘‘the  soul  of  this  Court,”' 
recognized  as  his  “chief  confidante” 
l)oth  by  Madame  de  Montespan  and  the 
Queen. 

To  this  bare  narrative  of  her  tri¬ 
umphs  contemporaries  would  add  many 
notes  of  exclamation;  to  us  it  will  seem 
less  surprising  that  she  rose  than  that 
she  did  not  rise  before.  Louis  had  out¬ 
grown  the  sensualities  of  youth;  in  1680 
he  was  forty-two.  she  three  years  older, 
Madame  de  Montespan  thirty-nine.  She 
had  all  the  qualities  that  suited  him 
best,  while  only  great  beauty  saved  her 
rival  from  being  a  continual  irritutiou 
to  his  nerves.  The  mistress  possessed 
a  brilliant  intellect,  but  little  sense;  the 
homelier  talents  of  the  “confidante” 
were  built  up  on  her  tact  and  self-con¬ 
trol.  Madame  de  Montespan  had  a  bit¬ 
ter,  caustic  tongue,  and  proved  in  her 
rage  a  very  “tigress  in  ringlets;”  Ma¬ 


dame  de  Maintenon  was  never  out  of 
temper,  and  only  used  her  wit  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  fiattery.  Madame  de  Montes- 
pau,  when  other  means  of  holding 
Louis  failed,  fied  to  love-philtres— some 
say  even  to  poisons.  Madame  de  Main¬ 
tenon  “guided  him  into  an  unknown 
country,  into  an  intercourse  of  friend¬ 
ship  and  conversation,  where  there  was 
no  intriguing  and  no  constraint.” 

Lastly,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
Louis’s  conscience,  though  always  tor¬ 
tuous  and  always  torpid,  was  never 
wholly  asleep;  and  it  was  to  his  con¬ 
science  that  Madame  de  Maintenon  spe¬ 
cially  appealed,  “I  accepted  his  friend¬ 
ship,”  she  says,  “to  give  him  good  coun¬ 
sels,  break  the  chain  of  his  mistresses, 
and  lead  him  back  to  the  Queen.”  Nor 
is  there  room  to  doubt  her  absolute 
sincerity,  though  we  might  have  wished 
her  a  little  less  self-consciously  unsel¬ 
fish,  less  pleased  at  her  triumph  over 
Madame  de  Montespan.  But  neither 
Louis  nor  his  w'ife  was  disposed  to  be 
critical.  The  neglected  Queen  blessed 
her  as  an  angel  sent  from  Heaven,  and 
the  King  might  have  said  to  the  second 
Esther  what  Racine’s  Abasuerus  says 
to  the  first;— 

.Te  ne  trouve  qu’en  vous  je  ne  sais 
quelle  grfice 

Qui  me  charme  toujours,  et  Jamais  ne 
me  lasse— 

De  Taimable  vertu  doux  et  pulssants 
attraits  .  .  . 

Ee  crois  que  votre  front  prfite  k  mon 
diaddme 

Un  ^lat  qui  le  rend  respectable  aux 
dieux  meme. 

The  actual  sharing  of  the  dia¬ 
dem  (in  so  far  as  Madame  de 
Maintenon  can  ever  be  said  to 
have  shared  it)  was  due  to  the 
vei'y  sudden  death  of  the  Queen  in  the 
summer  of  1683.  Louis  soon  found  his 
position  as  a  widower  “repugnant  both 
to  his  inclinations  and  bis  habits,”  and 
his  passion  for  Madame  de  Maintenon 
bad  not  had  time  to  cool.  So  he  decid- 
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ed  on  a  secret  marriage,  which  took 
place  in  an  improvised  chapel  ai  Ver¬ 
sailles  in  the  dead  of  a  January  night 
of  1U84. 

Of  the  depth  and  endurance  of  his 
affection  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Ma¬ 
dame  de  Maiutenon’s  bitterest  enemy, 
the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  declares  again 
and  again  that  he  loved  “Old  Madam 
Wish-wash”  infinitely  more  than  ever 
any  of  his  mistresses.  With  her  the 
case  was  different.  Her  second  mar¬ 
riage  proved  the  culmination  of  that 
crisis,  so  common  in  the  characters  of 
women,  when  the  habits  and  certain¬ 
ties  of  youth  iiave  passed  away, 
and  life  re-forms  with  new  ne¬ 
cessities  and  fresh  ideals.  Especially 
was  this  the  case  with  her  dominant 
passion  for  “honor.”  Ten  years’  expe¬ 
rience  of  VersailVes  had  lowered  her 
(never  very  high)  opinion  of  her  fellow- 
creatures,  till  she  cared  no  more  for 
their  esteem.  What  was  the  use  of 
courting  the  praises  of  the  virtuous 
where  there  was  scarcely  a  virtuous 
tongue  to  praise?  On  the  other  band, 
she  could  not  live  without  apprecia¬ 
tion;  so  she  drifted  slowly  towards  re¬ 
ligion,  in  the  hope  of  winning  applause 
more  worth  the  having  from  her  Mak¬ 
er.  But  first  there  was  a  period  of 
doubt  and  despondency,  where  she 
“feared  she  was  doing  little  credit  either 
to  herself  or  her  confessor.”  Only  when 
the  friendship  with  Louis  began  did 
this  hesitation  vanish;  thenceforward 
all  anxiety  about  her  own  soul  was 
merged  in  the  greater  responsibility  of 
his.  The  moral  enthusiasm,  with 
which  she  began,  steadily  deepened  in 
intensity  during  the  thirty-one  years  of 
their  married  life;  she  was  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  Providence  for  his  regenera¬ 
tion— the  keeper  of  his  conscience  In  a 
literal  sense— charged  to  “encourage 
and  console  him,  or,  if  it  were  God’s 
pleasure,  to  grieve  him  with  reproaches 
that  none  but  she  dare  utter.”  And 
as  she  grew  older  and  feebler,  she 


clung  with  more  and  more  despairing 
energy  to  her  mission;  the  one  recurring 
burden  of  her  letters  is,  ‘71  me  prend 
des  frayeurs  extremes  sur  le  salut  du 
Roi." 

Yet  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  she  ever 
governed  the  King,  except  in  so  far  as  a 
wife  better  than  himself  becomes  the 
moral  lode-stone  of  whatever  good 
there  is  in  a  man— especially  if  he  be 
such  a  man  as  Louis,  always  unusually 
responsive  to  the  influence  ot  women. 
To  her  fine-spun  lectures  on  the  Love 
of  God  (inspired  by  F6nelon  and  St. 
Francis  of  Sales)  he  preferred  the  “me¬ 
tallic  beliefs  and  regimental  devotions” 
of  his  Jesuit  confessor.  Father  La 
Chaise,  who  also  managed  the  Church 
patronage— much  to  her  disgust— on  the 
truly  Jesuit  principle  that  saintliness 
is  the  poorest  of  recommendations  to  a 
bishopric.  In  secular  matters  she  was 
still  more  helpless.  Louis  disliked  her 
knowing  much  about  business,  and  on 
tlie  two  recorded  occasions  when  she 
ventured  to  remonstrate  (once  about 
his  expenditure  on  building,  once  about 
his  persecution  of  the  Protestants)  cut 
her  very  short— the  last  time  with  a 
curt  reminder  tbgt  she  had  begun  life 
as  a  Protestant  herself.  Yet  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  France  lost  much 
by  Louis’s  inattention  to  his  wife. 
When  zealous  young  philanthropists 
like  F6nelon  tried  to  make  her  “a  sen¬ 
tinel  in  the  midst  of  Israel”  and  pa¬ 
troness  of  their  schemes  of  social  re¬ 
form,  she  answered— truly  enough— 
that  she  bad  neither  taste  nor  talent 
for  public  affairs.  The  few  political 
utterances  in  her  letters  are  almost 
childishly  sentimental;  typical  of  them 
is  her  enthusiasm  for  the  restoration  of 
the  exiled  Stuarts,  due  solely  to  the 
tearful  and  incompetent  piety  of  Jauues 
the  Second’s  Queen.  The  most  tliat 
can  be  claimed  for  her  is  a  knowledge 
of  the  molles  aditus  et  tempora,  when 
the  King  would  listen  without  disguise 
to  things  which  his  ministers  could  not 
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well  say  at  the  Council-board.  Aud 
perhaps,  had  a  Walpole  been  forthcoiu- 
iug,  she  might  have  made  a  bumbler 
Caroliue  of  Aiispacb. 

As  it  was,  there  is  something  infinite¬ 
ly  pathetic  in  the  contrast  between  her 
great  aims  and  their  petty  realization. 
Instead  of  ministering  to  Louis’s  spir¬ 
itual,  she  had  to  be  content  with  at¬ 
tending  to  bis  bodily  health;  it  was  a 
triumph  if  she  could  restrain  bis  truly 
royal  appetite  for  strawberries  and 
mushrooms,  aud  “teach  him  bow  to  be 
ill.”  It  is  true  she  had  her  fill  of  adu¬ 
lation  from  Versailles,  where  the  King 
was  forever  discovering  little  e.\pedi- 
ents  for  paying  her  semi-royal  honors. 
St.  Simon  and  the  Duchess  of  Orleans 
grow  pale  with  auger  as  they  tell  how 
—in  a  Court  where  spoons  and  cushions 
hud  a  mystic  significance,  where  the 
stool  of  the  mere  Duchess  was 
carefully  distinguished  from  the 
straight-backed  chair  of  the  Prin¬ 
cess,  and  an  arm-chair  was  the 
sacramental  symbol  of  a  reigning 
Sovereign— Madame  de  Maintenon’s 
drawing-room  was  furnished  with  only 
two  of  these  last,  one  for  the  King  and 
one  for  herself.  Put  both  her  enemies 
admit  that  she  cared  very  little  for 
such  distinctions,  and  that  nothing 
could  be  more  modest  than  the  place 
she  took  at  the  few  State  functions  she 
attended. 

But  these  uncoveted  honors  were 
bought  at  a  heavy  price.  She  herself 
said  of  her  position  that  it  had  no  neu¬ 
tral  point,  but  must  either  intoxicate  or 
crush,  and  her  letters  leave  us  little 
doubt  that  the  latter  was  Its  more 
usual  effect.  For  this  her  husband 
was  chiefly  to  blame;  autocratic  Incon¬ 
siderateness,  joined  to  fanatical  love  of 
etiquette  and  order,  had  made  him  the 
most  remorseless  of  domestic  tyrants. 
At  seventy-five,  although  racked  by 
rheumatism  from  head  to  foot,  she 
must  still  go  with  him  to  meets  of  the 
royal  bounds;  for,  as  she  says,  “no 


tastes  are  allowed  here  but  the  mas¬ 
ter’s,  and  1  must  confess  that  stag¬ 
hunting  was  never  one  of  mine.”  At 
home  she  had  to  resign  herself  to  “die 
symmetrically  of  dniughts,”  since 
Louis's  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things 
could  not  tolerate  a  screen  in  front  of 
her  big.  Ill-fitting  windows.  He  spi'iit 
hours  daily  in  the  one  large  room  that 
served  her  both  for  sitting  in  and  sleep¬ 
ing;  often  he  stayed  there  working  with 
his  ministers  till  it  was  time  for  her  to 
go  to  bed.  “I  call  in  my  maids  to 
help  me  to  undress,”  she  says,  “know¬ 
ing  all  the  time  that  he  is  In  a  fever 
lest  they  should  overhear  something. 

I  have  to  hurry  almost  to  the  point  of 
making  myself  ill— you  know  how  I 
have  hated  huri’y  all  my  life.  Even 
when  I  have  got  to  l>ed,  my  troubles 
are  not  yet  over.  Often  I  should  like  a 
warming-pan,  but  there  is  no  maid 
within  call,  and  the  King  never  sus- 
l)ect8  that  I  want  anything.  Being 
master  everywhere,  and  always  doing 
what  he  likes,  he  has  not  the  slightest 
notion  how  much  others  have  to  put 
themselves  out  in  his  service.  Some¬ 
times,  during  my  heavy  colds,  I  have 
choked  dow’n  a  cough  until  I  was  al¬ 
most  suffocated,  and  tiie  minister  in 
attendance  has  had  to  call  his  attention 
to  it,” 

If  the  King  haunted  her  in  the  even¬ 
ings,  the  minor  royalties  never  left  her 
alone  by  day.  “They  think,”  she  said, 
“that  Vision  of  themselves  is  Beatific, 
and  compensates  for  everything  else.” 
It  was  seldom  enough  she  sat  down  to 
dinner  without  having  that  elderly 
lout,  the  Dauphin,  lolling  speechless  in 
a  corner,  or  the  King’s  brother,  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  fidgeting  round  her 
with  a  shower  of  questions,  as  to  why 
she  took  one  dish  and  not  another.  Or 
else  the  young  Duchess  of  Burgundy, 
wife  of  the  Dauphin’s  eldest  son,  burst 
in  with  her  ladies,  and  “I  am  treated 
to  an  account  of  somebody’s  jokes,  and 
somebody  else’s  satirical  speeches,  and 
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the  Kood  stories  of  a  third,  until  I  am 
ready  to  drop  with  fatijfue  at  never 
hearing  a  word  of  sense.  ...  At  last 
they  l)eglu  to  drift  away,  but  one  of  . 
them  has  always  something  special— 
sure  to  be  tiresome  or  unpleasant— to 
coutide  to  me;  either  she  has 
quarrelled  with  her  husband,  or 
been  libelled,  or  else  she  wants 
me  to  ask  for  something  from  the  King. 

.  .  .  The  curse  of  my  life  is  that  1  have 
neither  leisure  nor  occupation;  no  mo* 
nastic  rule  could  be  harder  than  Ver¬ 
sailles.” 

The  one  relief  from  this  Intolerable 
monotony  was  her  great  girls’  school 
of  St.  Cyr,  established  by  Louis  with¬ 
in  an  easy  distance  of  Versailles, 
as  a  kind  of  wedding  present  to  his 
wife.  She  had  always  had  a  special 
taste  for  education,  for  which  her  lead¬ 
ing  qualities  well  titted  her;  the  old  so¬ 
cial  elasticity  and  Judgment,  the  old 
desire  at  once  to  influence  and  to  sac- 
riflce  herself  for  others,  all  reappear  in 
her  little  informal  lectures  to  the  mis¬ 
tresses.  “All  you  have  to  teach  your 
pupils,”  she  said  to  them,  “is  Christian¬ 
ity  and  reason;  but  to  do  that  you  must 
use  every  means  In  your  power,  except¬ 
ing  harshness,  which  never  yet  brought 
any  one  to  God.  .  .  .  Try  to  be  good 
mothers  to  good  children,  and  dare  to 
order  them  to  respect  you,  .  .  .  Re¬ 
member  that,  nuns  as  you  are,  the  girls 
have  the  flrst  claim  on  you;  and  let  un¬ 
tiring  devotion  to  them  take  the  place 
of  ordinary  convent  austerities.” 

And  not  only  did  old  qualities  come  to 
light,  but  kept  their  freshness  untar¬ 
nished  by  Versailles.  There  every  year 
added  to  her  stiffness  and  reserve— she 
herself  uses  the  expression,  s^ciie  comme 
hioi,  as  a  kind  of  proverb.  At  St.  Cyr 
she  was  at  every  one’s  service,  and 
never  happier  than  when  “teaching 
Mile,  de  la  Tour  to  read,  or  examining 
a  Postulant  on  her  vocation.”  The 
school  represented  a  far  sounder  politi¬ 
cal  idea  than  usually  emanated  from 


her  brain.  It  was  established  for  the 
daughters  of  impecunious  nobles,  but 
its  benefits  were  also  intended  for 
their  future  children  and  dependents; 
returned  to  her  home,  each  pupil  was 
to  become  a  centre  of  provincial  en¬ 
lightenment,  and  do  her  best  towards 
giving  France  the  two  things  that 
France  most  needed— “broth  and  educa¬ 
tion.”  The  same  spirit  of  ardent,  yet 
sensible  and  candid,  patriotism  inspired 
all  the  lessons  of  St.  Cyr.  Madame 
de  Maintenon  brought  the  national 
triumphs  vividly  before  her  girls  by 
sketches  of  the  great  men  she  had 
known,  such  as  Cond6  and  Tureuue; 
but  she  never  allowed  them  to  forget 
the  national  disgraces —every  one  was 
a  Frenchwoman,  and  must  learn  to 
suffer  with  the  rest.  During  the  dis¬ 
astrous  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession 
each  of  Marlborough’s  victories  meant 
a  Day  of  Humiliation  to  the  school;  and 
even  its  dinner-table  bore  eloquent  wit¬ 
ness  to  the  universal  misery  and  fam¬ 
ine  that  followed  in  the  train  of  the 
war. 

Lastly,  St.  Cyr  shows  Madame  de 
Maintenon’s  religion  in  its  best  and 
brightest  form.  At  Court— what  with 
the  ennui  of  her  myriad  petty  duties, 
and  her  anxiety  about  Louis’s  soul— 
she  sank  into  something  little  better 
than  a  narrow,  timorous  devotee,  mor¬ 
bidly  keen  to  shift  whatever  burdened 
her  conscience  on  to  the  shoulders  of 
lier  priests.  At  St.  Cyr  the  more  ob¬ 
jectionable  forms  of  clericalism  were 
sternly  repressed.  There  were  no  ag- 
nuses  or  reliquaries  or  other  “trumpery 
convent  amusements;”  the  girls  were 
taught  that  reason  was  the  best  auxil- 
iaiy  to  piety.  Nothing  angered  Ma¬ 
dame  de  Maintenon  more  than  the  fatu¬ 
ities  of  ordinary  convent  schools-^un- 
less  it  was  their  prurient  shamefaced- 
ness.  “The  pupils,”  she  wrote,  “learn 
by  heart  the  First  Commandment,  and 
adore  the  Virgin;  they  say  ‘Thou  shalt 
not  steal,’  and  see  no  harm  in  cheating 
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the  King  out  of  bis  taxes.  One  little 
girl  was  scandnIiKed  beotuse  her  father 
spoke  of  his  breeclies  before  her.  An¬ 
other,  when  1  asked  her  the  name  of 
the  Sacraments,  would  not  mention 
marriage,  and  said,  w'ith  a  simper,  that 
it  was  not  the  custom  to  do  so  at  the 
convent  where  she  was  before.  This 
is  tlie  sort  of  thing  that  makes  convent¬ 
ual  eilucatlon  ridiculous.  When  these 
young  Indies  get  husbands  themselves, 
they  will  find  that  marriage  is  no 
Joke.” 

To  this  moral  training  of  her  girls 
her  later  energies  were-  all  directed. 
She  drove  over  daily  from  Versailles; 
at  Louis  XIV’s  death  (A.D.  1715),  she 
retired  altogether  to  St.  Cyr;  there  she 
ilied  (April  15.  1719)  and  was  burled  in 
the  chapel.  Indeed,  the  one  reproach 
against  her  is  that  she  made  herself 
too  indispensable.  During  her  lifetime 
she  had  been  the  one  organic  force  in 
the  place;  once  she  was  gone  petrifac¬ 
tion  quickly  set  in.  Exactly  half  a 
century  after  her  death.  Horace  Wal¬ 
pole  visited  the  school,  to  find  the  im¬ 
print  of  her  dead  hand  everywhere— 
portraits  of  her  in  all  the  rooms,  her 
rbe  Cornblll 


proverbs  and  maxims  the  chief  Intel¬ 
lectual  food  of  the  girls.  “She  was  not 
only  their  foundress,  but  their  saint.” 
he  says,  “and  their  adoration  of  her 
memory  has  quite  eclipsed  the  Virgin 
Mary.”  None  of  her  wishes  was  worse 
fultilled  than  the  prayer  that  St.  Cyr 
might  be  able  to  do  without  her. 

Still,  in  its  own  modest  way,  St.  Cyr 
did  France  long  and  valuable  service. 
Before  it  was  swept  away  by  the  Revo¬ 
lution,  many  hundreds  of  young  Indies 
had  learnt  there  how  to  be  good  Chris¬ 
tians  and  good  Frenchwomen.  And  its 
foundress  takes  an  honorable  place  in 
history,  as  .i  woman  who,  in  all  the  re¬ 
lations  of  life,  did  her  duty  gallantly 
and  uncomplainingly  according  to  her 
lights,  narrow  and  ungracious  as  those 
lights  might  sometimes  be.  Both  ns 
educationalist  and  wife  of  Louis  XIV. 
she  compels  our  decent  admiration; 
while  ns  a  victim  to  the  wear  and  tear 
of  Courts— to  what  her  own  letters  call 
the  unendurable  ennui  of  unimaginable 
greatness— she  has  claims  upon  our 
sympathy  equal  to  any  modern  Mar¬ 
tyred  Empress. 

St.  Cyres. 
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Ceorge  Paston,  author  of  “Little  Me¬ 
moirs  of  the  Eighteenth  Century”  is 
about  to  publish  a  companion  volume 
of  “Little  Memoirs  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century.” 

Apropos  of  the  announcement  of  a 
French  publisher  that  he  is  preparing 
an  edition  of  -.Balzac,  in  which  “the 
lengthy  and  somewhat  tedious  descrip¬ 
tive  passages”  are  to  be  summarized 
by  the  editor,  a  French  critic  suggests, 
in  a  leading  Journal,  that  admirers  of 


Balzac  should  raid  the  premises  ami 
break  up  the  i)re8ses. 

It  is  said  th.-it  the  late  Cardinal  Man¬ 
ning,  who  was  a  master  of  English 
style,  used  to  read  Miss  Austen’s 
“.Manslield  Park”  once  a  year  for  the 
sake  of  the  English. 

Mr.  .Tohn  Morley  has  nearly  com¬ 
pleted  his  great  task  of  writing  the 
“Life  of  Gladstone.”  but  it  is  rather 
depressing  to  learn  that  he  has  found 
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it  necessary  to  expand  it  to  three  vol¬ 
umes,  in  order  to  include  all  his  mate¬ 
rial. 

Sir  Donald  Mackenzie  Wallace’s  otfl- 
cial  record  of  the  tour  of  the  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Wales  in  the  OpWr 
liears  the  somewhat  romantic  but  ap¬ 
propriate  title  “The  Web  of  Empire.” 

One  of  the  only  two  known  copies  of 
the  original  edition  of  Tennyson’s 
“Lover’s  Tale”  sold  recently  in  London 
for  liS.poO.  This  is  said  to  be  the  high¬ 
est  priee  yet  paid  for  a  copy  of  a  mod¬ 
ern  autlior’s  book. 

It  is  announced  thf.t  Bret  Harte  had 
practically  completed  a  new  series  of 
“Condensed  Novels,”  so  that  we  shall 
have  a  posthumous  work  from  his  pen. 
Kipling,  Anthony  Hope  and  Conan 
Doyle  are  among  the  authors  parodied. 

Mr.  F.  Marion  Crawford  wishes  it  to 
be  known  that  he  had  no  idea  when  he 
accepted  the  commission  from  Mme. 
Bernhardt  to  write  his  play.  “Fran¬ 
cesca  4a  Rimini,”  that  d’Annunzio  and 
Mr.  Phillips  were  at  work  on  the  same 
theme. 

King  Oscar  of  Sweden,  who  is  one  of 
the  literatxire  loving  and  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  literature  making  sovereigns  of 
Europe  is  reported  to  be  engaged  upon 
his  memoirs,  which  should  possess  a 
good  deal  of  political  ns  well  as  lite¬ 
rary  interest. 

The  Dean  of  Winchester  announces 
that  the  memorial  at  Otterburn,  where 
Miss  Yonge  lived  and  worked  all  her 
days,  is  to  be  a  chancel  screen  in  the 
parish  church;  and  that  in  the  cathe- 
.dral  a  new  reredos  is  to  be  erected  to 
her  memory  in  the  1.1a dy  Chapel.  The 
memorial  fund  now  amounts  to  nearly 
?3,000,  but  about  $2,000  more  will  be 
needed. 


A  biography  of  the  elder  Dumas,  by 
Mr.  Arthur  F.  Davidson,  is  nearing 
completion  and  will  be  published  this 
year,  in  London.  It  will  include  an 
elaborate  bibliography,  with  an  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  novels  in  their  histor¬ 
ical  sequence,  and  an  indication  of  the 
period  of  French  history  to  which  each 
refers. 

The  announcement  of  the  forthcom¬ 
ing  publication  of  “a  new  work  by  .Tohn 
Milton”  is  at  first  rather  startling.  The 
work  is  entitled  “Nova  Solyma;  The 
Ideal  City  of  Zion,  or  Jerusalem  Re¬ 
gained,”  and  its  discoverer,  the  Rev. 
Walter  Begley,  is  confident  as  to  its 
authenticity.  It  is  in  prose  and  verse, 
and  is  believed  to  have  been  begun  by 
Milton  when  a  student  at  college, 

I.ord  Curzon  is  the  author  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  simple  lines  which  have  been 
engraved  on  the  memorial  tablet  erect¬ 
ed  by  him  in  the  Cathedral  at  Calcutta, 
to  the  memory  of  the  members  of  the 
Indian  Volunteer  contingent  who  died 
in  South  Africa:— 

These  sons  of  Britain  in  the  East 

Fought  not  for  praise  or  fame. 

They  died  for  England,  and  the  least 

Made  greater  her  great  name. 

Sir  Walter  Besant,  in  his  autobiog¬ 
raphy  gives  the  following  good  advice 
to  beginners  in  literature:— 

“I  would  urge  upon  evei-ybody  who 
proposes  to  make  a  bid  for  literary  suc¬ 
cess  to  do  so  with  some  backing— a 
mastership  in  a  school,  a  Civil  Service 
clerkship,  a  post  as  secretary  to  some 
institution  or  society;  anything,  any¬ 
thing  rather  than  dependence  on  the 
pen,  and  the  pen  alone.” 

Naturally,  the  English  papers  abound 
in  biographical  details  regarding  Ste¬ 
phen  Phillips,  the  author  of  “TTlysses.” 
For  example,  we  are  told  that  he  is 
in  his  thirty-fourth  year,  a  typical  Eng- 
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lishiuan,  fond  of  out-door  sports,  an  en¬ 
thusiastic  cricketer  and  an  ali-round 
genial  companion.  He  is  more  fortu¬ 
nate  than  most  of  his  predecessors  and 
contemporaries  in  letters  in  getting  a 
place  thus  early  upon  the  civil  list, 
which  relieves  him,  in  a  measure,  from 
sordid  anxieties. 

Alfred  Austin,  poet  laureate,  has  dedi¬ 
cated  the  American  edition  of  his  latest 
volume  of  verse  “A  Tale  of  True  Love 
and  Other  Poems”  to  President  Roose¬ 
velt.  in  these  words:— 

‘‘To  one  even  more  distingulsheid  for 
his  personal  qualities  than  for  his  po¬ 
litical  position,  lofty  though  it  be, 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  I  inscribe  this  vol¬ 
ume,  with  deep  admiration  and  re¬ 
spect.” 

“Sylvanus  Urban”  in  a  paper  on 
Bath,  in  the  “Cornhill  Magazine.”  gives 
this  delightful  instance  of  disagreeing 
doctors:— 

I  remarked  in  the  pump-room  a  ticket 
on  an  antique  “incised  inscription,” 
that  would  have  delighted  Dickens.  It 
was  as  follows:  “Read  by  Professor 
Sayce  as  a  record  of  the  cure  of  a  Ro¬ 
man  lady  by  the  Bath  waters,  attested 
by  three  witnesses;  read  by  Professor 
Zangermeister  as  a  curse  on  a  man  for 
stealing  a  tablecloth.” 

M.  Hughes  Le  Roux  has  confided  to 
ids  American  student  audiences  the 
fact  that  he  is  the  author  of  “La  Belle 
Nivernaise”  which  has  passed  for  one 
of  Daudet’s  most  characteristic  produc¬ 
tions.  and  as  such  has  been  studied  as 
a  text  book  in  American  schools.  It 
api)ears  that  Daudet  was  under  great 
pressure  to  produce  a  story  which  he 
had  promised,  and  he  asked  his  young 
friend  Le  Roux  if  he  had  anything  that 
would  do.  The  latter  said  that  he  had 
not.  but  he  obligingly  added  that  he 
would  write  something.  The  result 
was  the  story  in  question,  which  Dau¬ 


det  disposed  of  as  his  own.  The  ethi¬ 
cal  (luality  of  this  transaction  is  per¬ 
haps  open  to  doubt;  but  Sir  Wemyss 
Reid,  in  his  recent  biography  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Black  tells  how  Black  once  helped 
a  friend  in  a  similar  way:— 

This  was  Charles  Gibbon,  the  novel¬ 
ist.  During  the  severe  illness  of  this 
gentleman  Black  found  that  he  was  in 
great  distress  because  he  was  unable  to 
proceed  with  a  novel  which  he  had  un¬ 
dertaken  to  complete  within  a  certain 
date.  He  questioned  him  as  to  his  in¬ 
tention  with  regard  to  the  characters 
of  the  story  and  the  development  of 
the  plot,  and,  having  learned  what  he 
wanted,  set  to  work  at  once  and  fin¬ 
ished  Gibbon’s  story  before  he  set  pen 
to  paper  on  his  own  account. 

That  the  days  of  “Grub  Street”  in 
London  are  not  over  is  indicated  by 
the  pathetic  story  of  Frederick  Baron 
Corvo,  whose  recently  published  work 
entitled  “Chronicles  of  the  House  of 
Borgia”  has  been  roughly  bandied  by 
.some  of  the  critics.  Goaded  by  these 
criticisms,  the  author  has  made  a  frank 
explanation  of  his  relations  with  his 
publisher.  It  appears  from  this  that 
the  association  of  his  name  with  the 
Ix»ok  was  contrary  to  his  explicit  noti¬ 
fication  to  the  publisher,  because  re¬ 
visions  had  been  made  without  his  con¬ 
sent  which  perverted  facts  into  serious 
historical  errors.  It  seems  further  that 
he  contracted  to  do  the  work  for  a  pay¬ 
ment  of  $.5  a  week,  and  $50  more  on 
publication,  and  if  the  Iwok  went  into 
a  second  edition  he  was  to  receive  $125 
additional.  All  told,  the  most  he  could 
hope  for  was  about  $300  for  seven 
months'  work,  during  much  of  which 
time  he  spent  eighteen  hours  a  day, 
seven  days  a  week,  upon  the  undertak¬ 
ing.  Knowledge  of  these  facts  should 
make  the  critics  a  little  less  captious 
ns  to  the  style  in  which  the  work  is 
written.  Few  men  capable  of  doing 
such  a  work  at  all  could  do  their  best 
at  $5  a  week. 
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